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Chicago  Daily  News 

Marshall  Field,  Publisher 


Larry  Green 

of  the  Chicago  Daily  News 


The  young 
generation’s 
voice  from 
Vietnam 


Larry  Green  understands  and  transmits  their  point  of  view.  Typical  of 
The  Daily  News’  new  breed  of  writers,  he  is  one  more  reason  why  The 
Daily  News  is  the  “now”  newspaper  for  “now”  people. 


Larry  Green,  a  young  aggressive 
newshawk  who  got  his  experi¬ 
ence  on  The  Daily  News  city 
desk,  is  now  in  Saigon  to  give 
our  readers  an  under-30 
look  at  the  Vietnam  war. 


His  age  and  outlook  make 
him  uniquely  qualified  to 
capture  the  beat  and  tempo 
of  a  war  that  is  still  being 
fought,  in  which  thousands 
of  young  men  are  still  being 
sent  to  replace  the  wounded,  the 
dead,  and  the  newly  discharged. 


Many  of  them  weren’t  even  born  when 
the  Vietnam  war  began.  Now  they  come 
fresh  out  of  high  school  to  learn  about  fear, 
boredom,  suffering  and  death. 


I 


Ray  McHugh 


James  Cary 


Experience  pay  ?  off  when  reporting 
news  of  the  nation’s  capital 
is  concerned.  Copley  News  Service  has 
this  experience  and  its  seven-man  bureau  is 
ready  to  serve  your  every  need. 

Ray  McHugh,  bureau  chief,  heads  the  staff. 
James  Cary  has  long  experience  both  in  Washington 
and  abroad.  Ed  Neilan  and  Ed  Prina  are 
experts  in  their  own  fields.  Michael  O’Connor, 
Lester  Bell  and  Ben  Shore  round 
out  a  team  that  can  give  you  personalized 
reports  of  the  news  vital  to  your 
readers,  whatever  their  primary  interest  may  be. 
For  details,  call  collect,  write  or  wire 


Michael  O'Connor 


Lester  Bell 


Ben  Shore 


P.O.  Box  190  /  San  Diego,  Calif.  92112  /  Cable:  COPNEWS 
San  Diego  /  Phone  714-234-0191  /  Telex  695041 


HELP 


Rochester's  Democrat  and  Chronicle  has  a  HELP!  column  that  really  helps.  We 
don't  just  tell  people  how  to  get  action.  We  get  it  for  them,  day  after  day. 

So  when  a  reader  came  to  us  two  years  ago  with  a  problem  involving  a  South 
Carolina  attorney,  we  went  to  work.  It  took  us  21  months  and  involvement  with  every¬ 
one  from  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  to  the  Bar  Association,  but  we  got  his  money  — 
all  $1  1,127  worth. 

Good  staffs  help  good  newspapers  serve  their  readers. 

We  have  them.  They  do. 


Gannett  Rochester  Newspapers 

55  Exchange  Street,  Rochester,  N.Y.  14614 


Democrat  &  Chronicle  (mornings  and  Sunday)  The  Times-Union  (evenings) 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  CALENDAR 

JANUARY 


DATELINE;  SUNCOAST 

We  report 
to  our  staff 


The  Times  Publishing  Co.'s  first  annual  report  to 
staffers  will  be  off  the  presses  soon. 

Other  newspapers  report  to  their  stockholders 
each  year.  At  The  St.  Petersburg  Times  and  Eve¬ 
ning  Independent,  we'll  report  to  the  staff,  the 
people  who  made  our  1971  record  of  accomplish¬ 
ments  possible. 

1971  was  the  year  The  Times  and  Independent 
became  circulation  champs  on  Florida's  West 
Coast!  The  Times  is  second  only  to  the  Miami  Her¬ 
ald  in  all  Florida. 

Advertising  linage  passed  all  previous  records  in 
1971.  The  Times  joined  an  elite  group  of  newspa¬ 
pers  running  1 .5-million  classified  ads  in  one  year. 
The  Independent  amazed  the  newspaper  industry 
by  posting  1-million  classified  ads  in  1971  —  a 
fantastic  achievement  for  a  6-day  evening  paper 
in  its  circulation  class! 

1971  was  the  year  of  the  People's  Voice,  our  om¬ 
budsman  who  answers  complaints  and  sugges¬ 
tions  of  our  readers.  More  than  6,000  readers 
called  the  People's  Voice  last  year  and  over  2,000 
wrote  letters. 

Technical  advances  marked  1971  as  the  first  year 
of  a  five-year  pfogram  to  convert  to  offset  printing 
for  both  newspapers.  It  was  a  year  of  awards  as 
we  accepted  honors  from  Editor  and  Publisher,  the 
American  Bar  Association,  Headliners  Club,  the 
Associated  Press  Managing  Editors  and  others. 

Charts  and  graphs  will  record  capital  investments, 
profit  sharing  and  staffer  dividends  in  our  annual 
report.  We'll  tell  our  staffers  where  the  money 
comes  from  and  where  it  goes. 

We're  proud  of  our  achievements  in  1971  and 
we're  especially  proud  of  the  staff  that  made  such 
progress  possible. 


,i*n 
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FLORIDA  S  BEST  NEWSPAPER 

Evening  Independent 

total  eil  and  LivelieU 


8-11 — Great  Lakes  Newspaper  Mechanical  conference.  Sherafon-Cleveland 
Hotel,  Cleveland,  O. 

II — Michigan  Associated  Press  Managing  Editor  Association.  Detroit  Press 
Club,  Detroit. 

13 — Michigan  Associated  Press  Sports  Writers  Association.  Sheraton  Cad¬ 
illac  Hotel. 

M — Arkansas  Associated  Press  Association.  Arlington  Hotel,  Hot  Springs. 

13- 15 — Arizona  Newspapers  Association.  Executive  House.  Scottsdale. 

14- 15 — Arkansas  Press  Association.  Arlington  Hotel,  Hot  Springs. 

16-19 — Northeast  Classified  Advertising  Managers  Association.  Hotel  Syra¬ 
cuse,  Syracuse,  N.Y. 

16-28 — API  seminar  for  publishers,  editors  and  chief  news  executives. 
Columbia  University,  New  York. 

18-20 — New  England  Association  of  Circulation  Managers.  Sheraton  Hotel, 
Boston. 

20 — Wyoming  Associated  Press  Association.  Ramada  Inn,  Casper. 

20-22 — Kentucky  Associated  Press  Association.  Phoenix  Hotel,  Lexington. 
20-22 — North  Carolina  Press  Institute.  Chapel  Hill. 

20-22 — Tennessee  Press  Association.  Sheraton  Hotel,  Nashville. 

20- 23 — New  England  Press  Association.  Sheraton  Hotel.  Boston,  Mass. 

21- 22 — New  England  Daily  Newspaper  Association.  Marriott  Motor  Hotel. 
Newton,  Mass. 

24-26— International  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives.  Jung  Hotel,  New 
Orleans. 

27- 28 — Pacific  Northwest  Newspaper  Association.  Benson  Hotel.  Port¬ 
land,  Ore. 

28- 29 — Texas  United  Press  International  Association.  Rice  Hotel,  Houston. 
28-30 — International  Newspaper  Promotion  Association,  central  region 

seminar.  Sheraton  Hotel,  Chicago. 

28-30 — Mid-America  Press  Institute  Personnel  Management  Workshop. 
Gateway  Hotel,  St.  Louis. 

30-Feb.  1 1 — API  seminar  tor  sports  editors.  Columbia  University,  New  York. 


FEBRUARY 

2- 23 — National  Newspaper  Association  study  mission  to  the  Middle  East. 

3- 5— California  Newspaper  Publishers  Association.  Century  Plaza  Hotel, 
Los  Angeles. 

9- 1 1 — New  York  State  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors.  Thruway  Hyatt  House, 
Albany,  N.Y. 

10- 12 — Alabama  Press  Association.  Mobile,  Ala. 

10-12 — South  Carolina  Press  Association.  Columbia,  S.C. 

10-12 — Ohio  Newspaper  Association.  Sheraton  Motor  Hotel,  Columbus. 

12 —  South  Carolina  Associated  Press.  Town  House,  Columbia. 

13- 16— Southern  Classified  Advertising  Managers  Association.  Alexandria, 
Louisiana. 

13-25 — API  seminar  for  classified  advertising  managers.  Columbia  Univer¬ 
sity,  NY. 

17 —  Colorado  Associated  Press  Association.  Brown  Palace  Hotel,  Denver. 

18- 26— Mississippi  Valley  Classified  Advertising  Managers  Association. 
La  Salle  Hotel.  Chicago. 

18-20 — National  Classified  Advertising  Supervisors.  La  Salle  Hotel,  Chi¬ 
cago. 

20-22 — ^Texas  Daily  Newspaper  Association.  St.  Anthony  Hotel,  San  Antonio. 

24- 26 — Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  display  advertising 
conference.  Hilton  Inn,  Lancaster. 

25- 27 — Maryland-Delaware-D.C.  Press  Association.  Sheraton  Hotel,  Silver 
Springs,  Md. 

25- 27 — ^Theta  Sigma  Phi  region  8.  University  of  Florida,  Gainesville. 

26- 29 — Inland  Daily  Press  Association.  Houston  Oaks  Hotel,  Houston. 

27- Mar.  10 — API  seminar  for  managing  editors  and  news  editors,  (news¬ 
papers  over  50,000  circulation).  Columbia  University,  N.Y. 

28- March  3 — Pacific  Northwest  Newspaper  sales  training  seminar.  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Oregon,  Eugene. 


MARCH 

2-4— Pennsylvania  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors  seminar  on  crime  and 
correction.  Sheraton  Hotel.  Harrisburg. 

5-7 — New  York  State  Publishers  Association.  Hotel  Syracuse  Country 
House,  Syracuse. 

12-14 — Southern  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  (western  division) 
mechanical  conference.  Rice  Hotel,  Houston. 
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We  gave  ^  seed  money, 
and  they  grew  us  up 
a  fkMirishuig  plant. 


Buying  other  companies  is 
one  way  for  a  business  to  ex¬ 
pand— but  “growing  your 
own”  has  very  special  satis¬ 
factions. 

That’s  why,  when  Everett 
Bryant  and  Jack  Holt  of 
Waynesboro,  Virginia,  came 
to  us  with  an  idea  for  their 
new  business,  we  were  glad 
to  back  them. 

The  idea?  A  remarkable 
new  way  to  duplicate  intri¬ 
cately-carved  wood  compo¬ 


nents  of  furniture  in  flawless 
plastic  reproductions.  Looks 
just  like  the  real  thing-and 
much  less  expensive. 

This  product  tied  in  beauti- 
fully  with  our  interest  in 
home  furnishings-an  inter¬ 
est  stemming  not  only  from 
our  Green  Stamps  gift  busi¬ 
ness,  but  also  from  the  fact 
that  our  subsidiary  compa¬ 
nies  include  Bigelow  San¬ 
ford  Inc.  (carpets).  Lea  Indus¬ 
tries,  American  Drew,  and 
Daystrom  (residential  furni¬ 
ture)  and  The  Gunlocke 


Company  (office  chairs  and 
lounge  furniture).  So  we  in¬ 
vested  the  seed  money  to 
start  Paragon  Design,  Inc. 

In  less  than  a  year,  it  was 
flourishing  in  a  26,000 
square-foot  plant,  with  50 
employees. 

Helping  a  new  business 
get  started  is  only  one  of  the 
ways  we  like  to  encourage 
people.  You’ll  be  reading 
about  some  of  the  others  in 
the  months  to  come. 


Sperry  and  Hutchinson  @ 
The  Encouragement  Company 


This  valuable  new 
book  gives  you  all 
the  latest  facts 
on  FAX 

^  f 


There  may  come  a  day 
when  no  one  will  ever  have  to 
run  out  for  his  morning  news¬ 
paper,  or  even  wait  for  it  to  be  de¬ 
livered.  It  will  be  printed — pictures  and 
all — right  in  the  subscriber’s  own  home! 
And  the  postal  system,  as  we  know  it,  may 
cease  to  exist.  Instead,  people  will  transmit 
letters  instantaneously,  over  any  distance — 
the  way  they  now  make  phone  calls. 

These  are  only  two  of  the  exciting  possi¬ 
bilities  of  FAX — facsimile  communication — 
which  is  already  widely  used  by  business, 
industry,  government,  and  the  news  media. 
In  this  comprehensive  book,  a  FAX  expert 
affiliated  with  Bell  Telephone  Laboratories 
explores  in  detail  the  history  of  this  versatile 
communications  medium... its  technology 
and  hardware ...  its  present  applications... 
and  its  thrilling  promise  for  the  future.  Illus¬ 
trated  with  88  photographs  and  72  line 
drawings. 


THE  PRINCIPLES  AND  PRACTICES 
OF  FACSIMILE  COMMUNICATION 


by  Daniel  M.  Costigan 

$10,  now  at  your  bookstore,  or  send  remittance 
(plus  applicable  sales  tax)  to 

CHILTON  BOOK  COMPANY 

401  Walnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  19106 


CA  TCH-lines 


By  Lenora  Williamson 

BRAVEST  NEWSMAN  OF  THE  YEAR  nomination  goes  to 
Richard  Bowler  of  the  Hardin  (Mont.)  Tribune-Herald.  There 
is  no  photographic  documentation  of  the  incident,  but  the 
Montana  Fourth  Estate  records  this  picture;  One  day  con¬ 
siderable  traffic  backed  up  on  tbe  road  in  front  of  Bowler’s 
house.  The  obstacle:  A  lone  skunk  sitting  in  the  middle  of  the 
road.  Those  without  courage  stayed  in  their  cars.  However, 
our  hero  saw  that  the  skunk’s  head  was  stuck  in  a  jelly  glass. 
He  approached  the  animal,  held  its  tail,  pulled  off  the  glass, 
then  beat  a  hasty  retreat.  The  grateful  little  thing  ambled 
away,  explained  the  Fourth  Estate,  and  in  appreciation  failed 
to  scent  up  the  neighborhood. 

«  *  * 

A  NEW  M.AYOR.  like  a  new  bride,  or  a  new  copy  boy  is 
bound  to  receive  a  bundle  of  advice,  noted  Philadelphia  In¬ 
quirer  contributing  editor  Harold  J.  Wiegand  in  a  column  of 
New  Year  hints  for  the  city’s  new  mayor  Frank  Rizzo. 

Item  No.  4:  “Make  all  those  newsmen  you  hired  feel  at 
home  by  installing  a  copy  desk  in  the  reception  room.  It 
might  also  help  to  have  a  sign  ‘City  Editor’  fixed  to  your  door.’’ 

*  *  * 

THE  LAW  MAY  TAKE  A  DIM  VIEW  of  this  bit  of  news¬ 
paper  recycling.  Fifteen  inmates  escaped  from  a  county  jail 
in  the  Evansville,  Indiana,  area  the  other  Sunday  after  using 
wads  of  newspapers  to  keep  their  cell  doors  unlocked.  Some¬ 
body  must  have  subscribed  to  a  nice,  fat  Sunday  edition. 

*  *  * 

FOR  HE’S  A  JOLLY  SUSPECTING  FELLOW  was  the 
catch-line  used  by  the  Greensboro  (N.C.)  Daily  News  for  the 
picture  of  a  guard  at  the  Dearborn  (Mich.)  Federal  Credit 
Union  decked  in  Santa  Claus  cap  and  beard  but  replete  with 
gun  belt.  Caption  pointed  out  the  happy  face  but  added  “there 
wasn’t  enough  peace  on  earth  for  him  to  dispense  with  his 
uniform  and  holster.” 

*  *  * 

SHE  GAVE  A  DIME — “One  of  the  most  frustrating  things 
in  modern  life  is  to  put  some  coins  into  a  newspaper  sales 
machine,  and  then  the  machine  won’t  give  up  a  paper.  OR 
the  coins,”  wrote  Houston  Chronicle  columnist  Allison  Sanders. 
He  was  relating  the  astonishment  of  Mrs.  Harry  Bernard 
Meurlin  when  a  Chronicle  machine,  probably  in  holiday  spirit, 
not  only  yielded  up  the  paper,  but  poured  four  dimes  down 
the  return  slot.  How  did  the  Chronicle  hear  of  its  generous 

machine?  Mrs.  Meurlin  wrote  to  circulation  director  Bob 

Holt  and  taped  the  four  extra  dimes  to  her  letter. 

*  *  * 

THE  PROFESSOR  WAS  SITTING  AROUND  after  grading 
75  final  exams  for  his  Survey  of  English  Literature  course  so 
he  started  counting  spelling  errors.  He  totalled  some  481 
interesting  spellings,  including  “Shakesphere”  and  “Mack 

Beth.”  The  AP  story  quoted  the  teacher,  Sid  Berger,  University 

of  California:  “What  on  earth  is  our  lower  education  cum- 
ming  two?”  The  Cincinnati  Enquirer  head  for  the  story  neatly 
punned:  “Mack  Beth”  Tragedy. 

*  *  * 

TELL  US  MORE — One  of  those  traditional  holiday  bright- 
eners  out  of  rural  England  left  the  reader  to  mull  over  the 
rest  of  the  scene,  supplying  additional  details  in  his  mind’s 
eye:  “Hamel  Hempstead,  England  (UPI) — Andy  Messenger, 
10,  suffered  a  black  eye  when  he  was  caught  in  the  crossfire 
of  a  mince  pie  battle  between  rival  Christmas  caroling  groups 
outside  the  local  Baptist  church.” 

*  *  * 

“NO,  MATILDA,  Shakespeare  was  not  called  ‘Bard  of 
Avon’  because  he  wrote  advertising  copy  for  a  cosmetic  firm,” 
declared  “The  Raving  Reporter”  of  the  Miami  (Okla.)  News- 
Record. 

*  *  m 

RIDDLE  TIME- — Do  you  know  why  the  retired  printers’ 
home  is  located  in  Colorado?  Because,  explains  Joe  Ray  of 
the  Utica  (N.Y.)  Observer-Dispatch  copy  desk,  it’s  near  Pica 
Peak. 
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In  St.  Louis  Simmons  says: 

"The  most  effective  way  to  reach 
most  adult  readers  in  most 
product  buying  markets  is  in 
the  Morning  Globe.” 


If  your  buying  market  is 
TRAVELERS 

it’s  20°/o  more  efficient  to  reach  them 
in  the  Globe 

TOTAL  ADULT  READERS 
DAILY  NEWSPAPER  COVERAGE  AND  PROFILE 
TRAVEL  AND  CREDIT  CARDS 
ST.  LOUIS  MARKET  (ADI— 31  COUNTIES) 


If  your  buying  market  is 
HOME  OWNERS 

it’s  21°/o  more  efficient  to  reach  them 
in  the  Globe 

TOTAL  ADULT  READERS 
DAILY  NEWSPAPER  COVERAGE  AND  PROFILE 
BY  HOME  OWNERSHIP 
ST.  LOUIS  MARKET  (ADI— 31  COUNTIES) 


If  your  buying  market  is 
NEW  CAR  PURCHASERS 
it’s  37%  more  efficient  to  reach  them 
in  the  Globe 

TOTAL  ADULT  READERS 
DAILY  NEWSPAPER  COVERAGE  AND  PROFILE 
BY  AUTOMOBILE  OWNERSHIP 
ST.  LOUIS  MARKET  (ADI— 31  COUNTIES) 


If  your  buying  market  is 
ADULT  READERS 

it’s  23%  more  efficient  to  reach  them 
in  5  issues  of  the  Globe 

TOTAL  ADULT  READERS 
DAILY  NEWSPAPER  REACH  AND 
AVERAGE  FREQUENCY 
ST.  LOUIS  MARKET  (ADI— 31  COUNTIES) 


Total  Readers  (1) 


Total  Market 

Domestic  Trips  (Past  Year) 
Domestic  Auto  Trips  (Past  Year) 
Domestic  Air  Trips  (Past  Year) 
Credit  Cards  (One  or  More) 

Rented  a  Car  (Past  Year) 

Cost  per  1,000  Line  AD 

Globe-  Globe- 

Democrat  Democrat 

708  $  1.55 

548  2.01 

441  2.49 

195  5.64 

388  2.83 

96*  11.45 

Total  Market 

708 

$1.55 

Home  Ownership 

Own 

586 

1.88 

Rent 

122 

9.01 

Total  Market 

708 

$1.55 

In  Households 

Owning  a  Car 

684 

1.61 

Bought  New 

471 

2.33 

Bought  Used 

356 

3.09 

Bought  New 

Past  3  Years 

199 

5.52 

Total  Readers  (1) 

Cost  per  1,000  Line  Ad  Per  1,000  Readers 


Number 

of 

Issues 

Globe- 

Democrat 

Other 

Paper 

Globe- 

Democrat 

Other 

Paper 

Glob6- 

Democrat 

Other 

Paper 

ONE 

708 

748 

$1,099 

$1,319 

$1.55 

$1.76 

TWO 

882 

876 

2,198 

2,638 

2.49 

3.01 

THREE 

974 

943 

3,263 

3,918 

3.35 

4.15 

FOUR 

1,039 

990 

4,551 

5,224 

4.19 

5.28 

FIVE 

1,083 

1,020 

5,384 

6,255 

4.97 

6.13 

(1)  Projected  to  total  circulation  (March  1970) — based  on 
Simmons  Local  Index  Findings  in  ADI.  Note:  Figures  and 
percentages  may  not  add  to  totals  because  of  rounding. 
Cost  based  on  Contract  Rates  1,000-5,000  lines. 


(globc-IBtnrocrat 

Represented  nationally  by  Newhouse  Newspapers 

SOURCE:  1970  ST.  LOUIS  LOCAL  INDEX  /NEWSPAPERS  W.  R.  SIMMONS  S  ASSOCIATES.  INC. 
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Robert  U.  Brown  ‘  James  Wright  Brown 

Publisher  and  Editor  Publisher,  Chairman  of  the  Board,  1912-1959 


Newspaper  equality 

As  Jh-DiroK  &  Publisher  has  reported  from  every  Presidential  nomi¬ 
nating  convention  since  television  was  in  diapeis,  the  wTiting  press — 
particular!)  newspaper  reporters — have  been  laced  with  continually 
more  dithcult  working  conditions  because  of  concessions  made  to 
television  camera  crews  and  commentators  in  and  around  the  floors 
of  the  convention  halls. 

kouis  years  ago  at  Miami  and  Chicago,  most  of  the  newspaper 
writers  couldn’t  see  anything  but  the  back  of  the  heads  of  the  speak¬ 
ers  on  the  rostrum,  newspaper  photographers  worked  at  secondary 
positions  under  the  most  trying  conditions,  floor  passes  were  limited, 
etc. 

This  year,  the  Standing  Committee  of  Correspondents  of  the  Senate 
Press  Gallery,  which  handles  newspaper  arrangements  at  these  con¬ 
ventions.  has  supplemented  its  armament  with  an  “Advisory  Panel” 
of  publishers,  editois  and  bureau  chiefs  in  an  effort  to  get  more  fair 
and  equal  treatment  at  the  forthcoming  sessions  in  Miami  and  San 
Diego.  Physical  arrangements  at  the  convention  halls  and  headquar¬ 
ters  hotels  are  already  being  discussed  with  the  two  national  com¬ 
mittees  before  it  is  tcx)  late  to  make  changes.  We  wish  them  luck. 

Foul  yeais  ago,  the  politicians’  obeisance  to  the  tube  was  such  that 
even  the  working  schedule  of  the  conventions  w'ere  arranged  to  con¬ 
form  to  a  tele\ision  time  schedule  without  regard  to  the  importance 
of  the  business  at  hand.  I  hey  forgot  that  62  million  people  buy  and 
read  a  newspaper  every  day  in  this  country.  The  jroliticians  hurt 
themselves  by  relegating  newspaper  reporters  to  second-class  citizen 
status  at  these  conventions. 
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Holes  in  security 

Jack  .Anderson’s  revelations  of  hitherto  secret  White  House  notes 
covering  policy  discussions  on  the  India-Pakistan  conflict,  which  have 
been  widely  syndicated  and  quoted,  indicate  once  again  that  govern¬ 
ment  security  on  secret  documents  is  full  of  holes. 

Some  reaction  has  been  to  the  effect  that  the  government  should 
take  steps  to  plug  up  those  holes  and  that  is  exactly  what  the  govern¬ 
ment  is  tiying  to  do. 

Wouldn’t  a  more  sound  reaction  to  this,  to  the  publication  of  the 
Pentagon  Pajiers,  and  other  such  leaks,  be  for  government  officials  to 
analyze  the  entire  system  of  document  classification  with  the  idea  of 
letting  the  jieople  know'  more  alxmt  what  is  going  on  in  their  own 
government.'  That  is  what  was  promised  after  the  Pentagon  Papers 
controversy  but  little  has  been  heard  about  it. 
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Free  newspapers 

The  publisher  of  a  free  distribution  newspaper  made  a  strong  pitch, 
in  E8cP  last  week  for  his  method  of  circulation  and  stated  that  in  10 
years  “this  new  concept  of  journalism  will  be  stronger  than  the  sub¬ 
scription  family.” 

We  have  our  doubts  about  that.  However,  there  is  no  doubt  that 
some  tiee  distribution  newspapers  have  been  quite  successful  in  some 
aieas.  1  he  idea  is  not  exactly  new.  it  should  be  noted;  The  emphasis 
has  to  be  on  newspaper;  The  oldei  and  more  successful  ones  are  mak¬ 
ing  an  effoit  to  convert  as  much  as  possible  to  paid  circulation  with 
upwards  of  25%  of  the  total  being  in  that  category. 
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letters 

PRICK  C;01NTR0L 

It  may  be  well  and  good  for  the  giants 
of  the  newspaper  business  and  even 
Editok  &  PuBLiSHEK  to  pontificate  that 
there  is  no  need  to  exempt  the  news  media 
from  the  wage-price  control  regulations. 
They  all  have  both  the  finances  and  the 
prestige  to  do  something  about  any  pos 
sible  “economic  censorship” 

But  what  of  the  small  papeis  such  as 
we  who  don’t  ha\e  either  the  finances  oi 
the  prestige  to  fight  these  pressures? 

Let  me  give  you  an  example  of  what 
1  mean. 

In  March  1971  we  dtn^'ided  that  the 
mounting  costs  of  maling  third  clas>  were 
more  than  v\e  could  continue  to  hear  in 
definitely  so  we  decided  to  convert  the 
free  circulation  of  one  of  our  two  publica 
tioiis.  the  State  Line  Newn,  to  paid  circu 
lation.  Our  othei  paper,  the  W  mchendon 
Courier,  has  a  paid  circulation  of  2.000 
and  a  second  class  mailing  permit  There 
are  two  major  differences  between  these 
papers.  One  is  paid,  one  is  free.  And  the 
news  content  is  different.  All  advertising  is 
the  same.  While  circulation  of  the  Courier 
is  confined  pretty  much  to  Wirichendon, 
the  State  Line  News  circulates  in  all  of  the 
surrounding  towns  in  both  Massachusetts 
and  New  Hampshire. 

Well,  we  had  not  completed  our  con 
version  plans  when  the  Augirst  freeze  went 
into  effect  A  rpiery  to  the  Office  of 
Emergency  Preparedness  brought  us  the 
ruling  that  we  could  not  increase  the 
price  of  the  State  Line  News  “from  zero 
to  S2..S0.” 

At  the  same  time  we  were  givetr  to 
understand  that  cutback  in  the  free  circu 
lation  would  be  a  violation  of  the  wage- 
price  freeze  because  we  would,  in  effect, 
be  reducing  the  value  of  our  product  to 
our  advertisers  who  pay  a  single  rate  for 
both  papers  We  were  initially  advised  by 
one  OEP  official  to  suspend  publication 
if  we  could  not  continue  to  meet  the  high 
costs  of  third  class  mailing. 

Now  if  that  doesn’t  amount  to  govern¬ 
ment  imposed  “economii  censorship”  I 
don’t  know  what  does.  'The  government  is 
telling  us  to  fold  up  and  get  out  of  busi¬ 
ness  or  saying  continue  in  business  losing 
money  until  you  eventually  go  bankrupt 
The  end  result  is  the  same. 

Now  the  U.S  Postal  Service  has  an 
nounced  plans  to  hike  third  class  mailing 
rates  by  23  percent  effective  January  24. 
And  we  have  Just  been  notified  by  the 
state  that  the  minimum  wage  will  he  in¬ 
creased  by  15  cents  per  hour  effective 
January  12 

And  what  recourse  do  we  have  to  off 
set  these  higher  costs?  Virtually  none 
We  could  probably  increase  our  ad  rates 
by  the  2.5  percent  allowed,  but  when  you 
are  talking  about  an  ad  rate  of  $1.45  an 
inch  the  additional  3^2  cents  an  inch 
isn’t  going  to  help  much  especially  when 
youi  average  weekly  advertising  amounts 
to  between  1,000  and  1.200  inches  from 
which  earned  discounts  must  be  deducted. 
When  your  yearly  subscription  price  is 
$4.50  and  the  newsstand  price  is  15  cents 


per  copy,  you  can’t  do  much  there  either. 

The  big  papers  can  bring  in  hundreds 
of  thousands,  possibly  added  millions  in 
revenue  by  increasing  ad  rates  by  the 
permitted  2.5  percent  because  their  rates 
are  so  high  to  begin  with. 

Let  the  giants  speak  for  themselves.  They 
don’t  know  what  they  are  talking  about 
when  they  include  the  hundreds  of  small 
.papers  such  as  ours  who  are  caught  in  a 
very  real,  and  very  serious,  financial  crisis. 

Robert  L.  R.  Place 

Publishei  of  the  Winchendoii  (Mass.) 
Courier. 

tfl  3(C 

PATRIOTISM 

If  such  men  as  Dr.  Daniel  Ellsberg  and 
Neil  Sheehan  can  take  papers  such  as  the 
Pentagon  papers  and  use  them  for  ridicule, 
criticism  and  profit  and  defend  their  ac¬ 
tions  by  claiming  the  right  to  freedom  of 
speech,  why  can’t  my  next  door  neighbor 
take  my  mail  and  use  it  for  the  same  rea- 
.sons? 

There  is  no  objection  by  anyone  to  these 
men  saying  anything  they  wish  and  having 
as  much  freedom  of  speech  as  they  desire 
Taking  the  papers  of  either  public  officials 
or  private  individuals  does  not  Involve  free¬ 
dom  of  speech.  Taking  something  that 
doesn’t  belong  to  you  is  a  matter  of 
honestv. 

We  elect  men  to  public  office  to  look  after 
the  welfare  of  our  country.  I  think  the 
plan  works  quite  well.  We  don’t  need  men 
of  doubtful  |)atriotisin  to  look  after  our  weT 
fare. 

LON(;  LIVE  FREEDOM  OF  SPEECH 
LONG  LIVE  HONE.STY 

Hughes  Heizer 

Natchez,  Miss. 

«  *  * 

AIRPORT  DEVICES 

Under  the  heading  of  amplification  and 
not  correction.  I’d  like  to  make  an  observa¬ 
tion  on  the  December  4  item  concerning 
the  spoiling  of  tape*;  by  hijack  deterrent 
eipiipment  at  an  airport. 

'There’s  been  considerable  confusion  on 
this  point  and  I  thought  it  would  be  helpful 
to  note  that  detection  equi|)inent  used  by 
most  airlines  in  this  country  is  entirely 
neutral  and  has  no  affect  on  film  or  tape 
under  any  condition.  'I’he  two  upright  poles 
located  at  the  gates  record  any  deviation 
from  the  normal  background  magnetic  field 
and  do  not  emit  a  signal  or  radiation  of 
their  own 

Our  system  has  been  examined  by  ex¬ 
perts  to  determine  if  they  could  alter  film 
and  tape  and  the  response  has  been  uni¬ 
versally  negative. 

It  is  also  true  that  there  are  different 
systems  in  use  with  foreign  carriers  and 
there  are,  from  titne  to  time,  experiments 
made  in  the  United  States  with  devices 
which  might  affect  film  «)r  tape.  If  in  doubt 
about  the  system,  it  might  be  a  good  idea  to 
inquire,  but  if  advised  that  it  is  a  magneto¬ 
meter,  relax--unless.  of  course,  you’re  carry¬ 
ing  a  weapon. 

On  that  front,  the  system  works  rather 
well’  the  hijacking  rate  among  airlines 
which  have  introduced  security  screens  us 


ing  a  hijacker  behavior  profile  and  magne 
tometer  has  been  sharply  reduced. 

To  back  up  this  assertion.  1  would  be 
pleased  to  demonstrate  that  this  system  has 
no  effect  on  film  or  tape  to  any  newspaper, 
magazine,  wire  service,  television  or  radio 
station  in  any  city  where  Eastern  operates. 

Jerome  K.  Tpli. 

System  Director  —Public  Relations,  East¬ 
ern  Air  Lines,  Miami.  Florida. 

3|c  «  ♦ 

PO.STAI.  SERVICE 

An  editorial  (July  3.  ‘Trom  P.O  to 

P.S”)  has  been  directed  to  my  attention 

with  particular  reference  to  that  portion 

which  stated,  “the  elimination  of  mail  cars 
and  mail  trains  from  the  Nation’s  railroads 
has  compounded  the  problem”  (i.e.  the  cost 
and  service  level  of  distribution  to  your 
readers) . 

In  the  last  month  we  at  .A.MTRAK  have 
been  working  with  the  U.  S.  Postal  Service 
in  an  effort  to  learn  how  our  rail  trans¬ 
portation  resources  can  contribute  to  cost 
and  service  improvements  in  the  area  of 
postal  traffic.  'This  has  resulted  not  only  in 
increased  volumes  of  mail  transjiorted  by 
AMTR.AK,  but  in  an  extention  of  the  seg 
inents  on  our  system  on  which  mail  is  car¬ 
ried. 

.After  the  first  of  the  year  we  will  be  mov¬ 
ing  some  publications  prior  to  entry  in  the 
mail  and  some  destined  for  newsstand  sales. 
This  service  w'ill  not  at  that  time  be  avail¬ 
able  to  any  and  all  publishers.  We  must  be 
carefullv  selective  to  insure  our  capability 
to  satisfy  the  customer’s  requirements  and 
to  preclude  train  delays  which  would  ad¬ 
versely  affect  our  passengers.  However,  with 
in  these  constraints,  1  feel  that  AMTR.AK 
can  provide  an  increasingly  important  serv¬ 
ice  to  the  publishing  industry. 

Harold  L.  Graham 

Vicepresident/ Marketing,  National  Rail 
road  Passenger  Corporation,  Washington. 
D.  C 


Short  Takes 

Mr.  P  .  .  .  suffered  a  heart  attack  while 
visiting  relatives  with  his  widow,  Jessica.— 
Tucson  (Ariz.)  Daily  Citizen.. 

*  *  « 

.  .  .  She  said  the  Redskins  would  win 
the  playoffs  and  go  on  to  the  Super  Bow¬ 
el. — Washington  Star. 

»  *  * 

Television  Wednesday  10:30  A.M. — 
Channel  2 — My'  Three  Sins. — Pas.snic 
(N.J.)  Herald-News. 

*  ♦  * 

Tho  often  mentioned  as  a  possibility  for 
senator,  F.  .  .  .  said  he  asked  only  to  be 
salted  for  governor. — Chicago  Tribune. 

*  «  * 

The  three-quarter  ton  vehicle  now  has  a 
metal  i-oof,  .  .  .  radio  equipment,  a 
240-gallon  tank  on  the  bed  and  a  wench  on 
the  i vont.— Columbus  (O.)  Dispatch. 

4c  *  * 

(E&P  pays  $2  each  for  amusing  typo¬ 
graphical  errors  found  in  newspapers  and 
reprinted  here.) 
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Critique  of  Massachusetts 
newspapers  is  no  whitewash 


The  Massachusetts  Daily  Newspaper 
Suiwey,  a  three-month  project  undertaken 
by  four  wellknown  editors,  tempers  harsh 
criticism  of  specific  shortcomings  with  the 
conclusion  that  “the  daily  newspapers  of 
Massachusetts  generally  are  serving  their 
readers  more  conscientiously  and  profes¬ 
sionally  than  ever  before.” 

Forty-one  newspapers  were  examined 
and  the  survey  report  contains  commen¬ 
tary  on  each  one  as  a  supplement  to  the 
overall  analysis.  The  summary  judgment 
“is  not  to  whitewash  the  press,”  stated  the 
survey’s  originator  Loren  Ghiglione  of  the 
Southbridge  Evening  News,  and  Leslie 
Moore,  former  executive  editor  of  the 
Worcester  Telegram  and  Gazette. 

Moore  replaced  Michael  Bradshaw,  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Toledo  Blade,  as  an  evaluator 
of  the  newspapers  after  Bradshaw  died 
October  17.  The  other  members  of  the 
survey  team  were  Tully  Nettleton,  a 
former  Christian  Science  Monitor  editori¬ 
al  writer,  and  Howard  Palmer,  former 
editor,  press  association  executive,  and 
professor  of  journalism  at  Syracuse  Uni¬ 
versity. 

The  full  survey  report  appeared  as  a 
supplement  in  the  Southbridge  Evening 
News,  December  31,  being  Part  III  of  a 
series  on  press  appraisals.  (E&P,  May  15, 
1971  and  January  1,  1972). 

The  News,  which  financed  the  study, 
has  a  supply  of  about  1,000  copies  of  the 
report  supplement  to  fill  requests  from 
interested  persons  and  organizations.  To 
date,  the  report  has  received  only  cursory 
treatment  in  some  of  the  Massachusetts 
newspapers.  Those  receiving  compliments 
from  the  survey  panel  gave  it  more  play 
than  others. 

Ghiglione  said  members  of  his  staff  did 
much  of  the  groundwork  and  compiled  the 
responses  to  the  25-question  quiz  while 
members  of  the  panel  personally  visited 
groups  of  papers  and  scrutinized  at  least 
one  week’s  copies  of  their  respective  pa¬ 
pers. 

Highlights  of  commentary  from  the 
Ghiglione-Moore  summary  are: 

Weaknesses 

“There  are  weaknesses  in  Massachu¬ 
setts  dailies.  Examples  of  biased  political 
reporting,  business  puffery,  wishy-washy 
editorials  and  careless  page  design  are 
apparent  in  reviewing  even  one  week’s 
issues.” 

Wrong  assumption 

“Certain  popular  assumptions  about  the 
press  are  false.  Our  look  at  Massachusetts 
dailies  disputes  the  assumption  that  merg¬ 
ers,  absorptions,  and  expanding  areas  of 
coverage  have  made  the  press  smug  for 
want  of  competition.  .  .  .  Most  dailies 
confront  as  much  competition  on  all  fronts 


from  television  and  radio,  and  from 
regional  daily  and  weekly  rivals  that  may 
publish  40  or  50  miles  away,  as  they  once 
did  from  a  medley  of  papers  in  the  com¬ 
munity.” 

City  name  dropped 

“Almost  one-third  of  the  41  papers  sur¬ 
veyed  no  longer  have  a  town  or  city  in 
their  name.” 

Boston  press  changed 

“If  the  Boston  press  has  lost  many  of 
the  characteristics  of  the  prize  rings  and 
has  given  its  revered  hatchet  men  to  his¬ 
tory,  it  has  also  gained  in  news  scope,  in 
general  competence  in  thoughful  atten¬ 
tion  to  its  purpose  and,  we  judge,  in 
stature.  .  .  .  The  old  pastime  of  looking 
down  the  journalistic  nose  at  Boston’s 
newspapers  (always  taking  care  to  except 
the  Christian  Science  Monitor)  have  giv¬ 
en  way  to  solid  respect.” 

Sunday  clutter 

“The  Sunday  paper  in  Massachusetts, 
as  elsewhere,  has  grown  so  massive,  so 
departmentalized,  and  so  loaded  down 
with  ordinary,  unabashed  advertising  sup¬ 
plements  that  make'  little  or  no  pretense 
of  covering  news  matters,  that  news 
pages  are  often  hard  to  find,  and  some¬ 
times  difficult  to  identify  at  first  glance.” 

Croup  ownership 

“Almost  two-thirds  of  the  newspapers 
are  members  of  communications  groups, 
companies  that  own  a  portion  or  all  of 
other  newspapers,  or  electronic  media.  .  .  . 
The  groups  vary  so  greatly  in  character 
that  the  designation  ‘group-owned’  is  al¬ 
most  meaningless  as  a  way  of  distinguish¬ 
ing  one  paper  from  another.  ...  In  any 
case,  the  old  assumption  that  group  or 
absentee  ownership  necessarily  numbs  a 
newspaper’s  integrity  and  independence 
appears  false.” 

News  coverage 

“Almost  50  percent  of  the  papers  in¬ 
cluding  a  few  of  the  larger  ones,  get  by 
with  one  wireservice  and  one  mailed 
feature  package  or  less.  .  .  .  The  Boston 
Globe,  incidentally,  buys  16  news  services. 
. .  .  The  wonder  is  that  more  of  the  smaller 
dailies  do  not  bunch  their  resources  to  get 
State  House  coverage  .  .  .  Some  but  by  no 
means  all  of  the  dailies  have  discovered 
news  values  beyond  police,  fire  and  city 
hall  sources.  .  .  .  Even  some  of  the  small¬ 
est  papers  occasionally  unde'lake  investi¬ 
gative  work.  Almost  all  papers  seemed 
interested  in  doing  more.” 

New  reporters 

“The  man  or  woman  who  is  picked  to 
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gather  the  local  news,  if  one  were  to 
attempt  to  portray  the  beginning  report¬ 
er,  comes  to  the  average  Massachusetts 
daily  with  college  degree,  some  experi¬ 
ence  on  college  publications,  and  very  lit¬ 
tle  if  any  professional  newspaper  experi¬ 
ence  .  .  .  The  average  paper  paid  this 
beginning  reporter  $110-$120,  with  eight 
papers  paying  $100  or  less,  and  at  least 
one  paying  a  beginner  $170  .  .  .  Almost 
twice  as  many  papers  pay  more  to  their 
ad  salesmen  than  papers  paying  more  to 
reporters.” 


The  news  ‘mix’ 

“Except  for  two  newspapers,  everyone 
of  the  papers  had  one  or  more  regular  (at 
least  monthly)  local  columnists.” 

Editorial  pages 

“If  the  presentation  of  the  news — 
usually  local  news — generally  is  regarded 
by  the  press  as  its  primary  function,  a 
corollary  is  that  Massachusetts  newspa¬ 
pers  seem  to  care  less  about  the  editorial 
voice  of  their  publications.  There  are  no¬ 
table  exceptions  .  .  .  The  result,  in  some 
cases,  is  an  editorial  page  that  looks  like  a 
newspaper  grab  bag.  A  medical  advice 
column,  a  crossword  puzzle,  a  wire  service 
news  story  and  Dear  Abby  may  take  up 
most  of  the  page  .  .  .  The  papers  that  lack 
an  adequate  editorial  page  staff  .  .  .  pur¬ 
chase  editorials  written  by  NEA  or  other 
syndicates  and  print  them  as  their  own  • . . 

The  emphasis  has  shifted,  in  a  number 
of  cases,  from  the  presentation  of  the 
paper’s  viewpoint  to  presenting  a  forum 
for  public  discussion  and  information  .  •  . 
Most  editors  sounded  genuinely  eager  for 
letters  to  print,  even  letters  critical  of 
their  paper.” 

Opinion  columnists 

“Columnists  come  in  at  least  three  spe¬ 
cies:  homo  populistus — ^the  muckraking 
variety,  such  as  Jack  Anderson,  that  al¬ 
ways  seem  to  be  investigating  something; 
homo  politico — ^the  conservative  or  liberal 
spokesman  or  political  in-between;  or 
homo  reportus — the  one  who  provides 
backfrround  information  but  no  opinion  on 
everything  from  the  UN  to  science  or 
religion.  Whatever  their  species,  the 
columnists  seem  to  be  greeted  with  apathy 
by  many  Massachusetts  editors.  Even  the 
most  spirited  political  columnists  bring 
yawns  .  .  .  Many  paners  prefer  to  be 
regarded  as  above  politics  .  .  .  The  main 
conclusion:  syndicated  editorial  page 

columnists — even  the  most  popular  ones — 
are  not  r^arded  by  many  Massachusetts 
editors  as  crucial  to  the  role  of  the  edi¬ 
torial  page.” 

Women’s  pages 

“When  asked  to  discuss  the  section  of 
their  papers  that  they  felt  could  most  use 
improvement,  more  editors  mentioned 
their  women’s  pages  than  any  other  sec¬ 
tion  .  .  .  Weddings  plus  Dear  Abby  just 
aren’t  enough  anymore.” 

{Continued  on  page  10) 
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Poll  via  coupon 
upsets  planners 
on  shop  complex 


Mass,  critique 

(Continued  from  page  9) 


Sports  news 

“Sports  news  runs  the  range  from  woe¬ 
ful  to  brilliant  .  .  .  We  are  far  from  the 
simple  days  when  sports  columns  were 
easy  marks  for  fight  promoters  and  base¬ 
ball  press  agents  .  .  .  Yet  some  of  that 
climate  persists  and  sport  pages  need 
constant  vigilance  to  assure  local  sport  a 
decent  news  break  .  .  .  Furthermore,  the 
sports  pages  of  some  papers  seem  to  be 
playing  a  leadership  role  in  page  design, 
layout,  and  the  use  of  photos.” 

Pictures 

“We  were  impressed  by  much  of  the 
dailies’  photo  work,  not  just  that  present 
on  sports  pages.  Few  editors  now  tolerate 
inanimate  mug  shots,  ribbon-cuttings  or 
committees  lined  up  against  a  wall  or 
draped  awkwardly  over  what  is  supposed 
to  be  a  church  mortgage  .  .  Few  of  our 
papers  have  yet  reached  the  ultimate  in 
photojournalism.  The  news  staffs  of  some 
dailies  seem  to  regard  a  photographer  as 
football  players  might  regard  a  waterboy — 
nice  to  have  around,  but  not  a  member  of 
the  team.  Five  papers,  including  one  with 
more  than  50,000  circulation,  have  no  full¬ 
time  photographere.  Many  rely  on  free¬ 
lance  photographers,  or — in  one  case — on 
staff  members  (including  ad  representa¬ 
tives)  with  Polaroids  in  hand.” 

Profitability 

“Profitability  may  be  a  poor  measure  of 
a  newspaper’s  perfonnance  as  a  dispenser 
of  news  and  opinion.  The  more  profitable 
paper  may  be  that  way  precisely  because 
the  news  department  and  editorial  depart¬ 
ments,  and  their  readers,  have  been  short¬ 
changed  .  .  .  However  the  papers  that 
devoted  a  substantial  portion  of  their 
budget  to  news-gathering — for  example, 
the  Christian  Science  Monitor  and  the 
Patriot- Ledger  of  Quincy — appear  to  be 
among  the  papers  that  perform  better 
than  most  .  .  .  None  of  the  papers  that 
spent  an  above-average  portion  of  their 
budget  for  news-gathering  failed  to  show, 
in  our  judgment,  a  good  return  on  their 
investment.” 

Advertisers’  pressure 

“Almost  without  exception  papers  in¬ 
sisted  that  they  permit  no  advertiser  to 
pressure  news  in  or  hold  news  out  of  their 
columns  .  .  .  We  observed  some  instances 
where  a  big  sale,  a  new  line  of  merchan¬ 
dise,  or  ‘a  display  of  exceptional  used 
cars’  seemed  to  qualify  as  news.” 

Political  ties 

“Many  papers  exhibit  leanings  one  way 
or  another.  But  we  found  no  paper  un¬ 
willing  to  take  a  poke  at  any  political 
figure  of  whatever  party  on  occasion.  And 
it  is  probably  a  sign  of  the  times  that 
none  of  the  state’s  dailies  is  fiercely  right 
or  fiercely  left,  even  in  those  cases  where 
the  controlling  ownership  gets  out  on  one 
wing  or  another.  So  far  as  we  could  dis¬ 
cern,  political  belief  did  not  determine  the 
hue  or  display  of  news.  Exceptions,  happi¬ 
ly,  are  rare.” 


Quality  of  writing 

“Larger  papers  offering  larger  salaries 
have  no  comer  on  merit  in  news  reporting 
and  handling,  but  some  smaller  ones  seem 
to  let  things  slide  so  that  stodgy  writing, 
and  sloppy  headlines  become  habitual. 

Routine  coverage  of  routine  news  runs 
in  an  ever  deeper  rut.  Long  sentences 
invite  long  leads.  Dull  story  prompts  dull 
head.” 

• 

Worry  over  merger 
was  unnecessary, 
editor  now  finds 

A  current  advertising  slogan — “try  it, 
you’ll  like  it” — says  pithily  what  James 
A.  Dunlap  thinks  about  the  merger  of  his 
newspaper,  the  Sharon  (Pa.)  Herald, 
with  the  Ottaway  division  of  Dow  Jones  & 
Co. 

Early  last  year,  when  he  first  heard  of 
the  acquisition  proposal  at  a  board  meet¬ 
ing,  Dunlap  says,  he  was  “upset,”  but,  six 
months  after  the  merger  became  effective, 
“we’re  running  our  own  show.” 

The  Sharon  Herald’s  managing  editor 
for  nearly  20  years,  Dunlap  recites  the 
experience  in  the  magazine  of  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Newspaper  Publishers’  Associa¬ 
tion.  He  notes  that  he  was  one  of  60 
employe  stockholders  of  the  Herald — “it 
was  a  profitable  operation  and  didn’t  have 
to  merge.” 

His  concern  evaporated,  Dimlap  writes, 
after  he  learned  more  about  the  Dow 
Jones-Ottaway  organization  and  heard  the 
comment  of  a  friend  in  public  relations: 
“If  you  are  going  the  merger  route,  you 
may  as  well  go  first  class.” 

“The  nights  of  restless  sleep  and  days 
of  worry  were  unnecessary,”  he  says  now. 
“As  the  months  go  by,  nothing  has  oc¬ 
curred  that  would  cause  me  to  second- 
guess  the  decision.  First,  the  Ottaway 
method  of  operating  its  10  daily  papers 
through  local  autonomy  is  a  fact.  G.  A. 
Harshman  remains  the  Herald  publisher 
and  calls  the  shots.” 

What  comments  the  Ottaway  staff  make 
in  his  realm,  Dunlap  says,  are  of  the 
positive  and  constructive  type.  The  mer¬ 
ger  has  given  the  Herald  the  resources  to 
keep  abreast  of  technological  improve¬ 
ments,  such  as  its  move  to  coldtype  and 
offset  production. 

As  for  the  community’s  fear  of  the  loss 
of  a  homeowned  newspaper,  Dunlap  con¬ 
cludes,  “the  feared  foreign  cadre  didn’t 
materialize.” 


Domtar  appointment 

G.  D.  Reilly,  vicepresident-manager  of 
Newsprint  Sales  for  Domtar  in  the  U.S., 
has  announced  the  appointment  of  Daniel 
P .  Campbell  as  district  manager  for  the 
Mid-Atlantic  states.  Campbell  will  contin¬ 
ue  to  work  with  Jack  McHugh,  regional 
manager,  but  with  expanded  responsibil- 
ties  for  the  accounts  served  by  Domtar  in 
the  10-state  area.  Campbell  joined  Domtar 
in  1970  after  being  a  sales  engineer  with 
the  Wood  and  Hoe  press  companies. 


“Too  often,  public  officials  think  the 
general  public  should  not  be  in  on  the 
final  decision,  because  they  do  not  under¬ 
stand  enough  about  the  subject  under  dis¬ 
cussion. 

“But,  that  is  precisely  the  point — it  is 
the  duty  of  a  governing  body  to  see  to  it 
that  people  do  understand  what  is  going 
on  and  then  make  an  effort  to  find  out 
what  they  think.  After  all,  the  whole  com¬ 
munity  has  to  live  with  the  re¬ 
sults." 

This  is  part  of  a  “Letter  to  the  Editor” 
of  the  Turlock  (Calif.)  Daily  Journal, 
commenting  on  the  results  of  a  coupon 
poll,  asking  the  opinion  of  its  readers  on 
the  location  of  a  proposed  outlying  shop¬ 
ping  complex  which  had  been  turned  down 
by  the  city  planning  commission. 

When  the  plan  was  rejected  by  the 
planners,  the  developers  appealed  the  de¬ 
cision  to  the  city  council  in  this  farming 
and  college  community  of  some  14,000  peo¬ 
ple. 

At  the  time  the  proposal  was  rejected. 
Mayor  Enoch  Christoffersen  asked,  “What 
do  shopping  centers  contribute  to  a  com-* 
munity?” 

City  Manager  Roland  Cowan  observed, 
“Statistics  show  that  shopping  centers  in¬ 
crease  sales  within  the  community.” 

In  the  meantime,  another  proposal  by 
another  faction  in  Turlock  put  forth  the 
idea  that  a  similar  shopping  center  be 
built  within  the  business  section  of  the 
city  instead  of  on  the  outskirts.  Thus  be¬ 
gan  the  controversey. 

However,  both  the  city  officials  agreed 
that  a  lack  of  a  survey  of  public  opinion 
on  many  controversies  such  as  this  handi¬ 
caps  them  in  making  decisions. 

Finally,  officials  of  the  Journal  decided 
to  conduct  a  poll  of  its  readers,  to  see 
what  would  happen  and  placed  a  coupon 
on  the  front  page  of  the  paper  on  page 
one  of  Friday’s,  Saturday’s  and  Monday’s 
issues,  asking  their  opinion  and  promising 
to  make  the  results  public. 

In  a  short  period  of  time,  some  1,345 
Journal  readers  had  returned  the  coupons 
with  their  opinion  on  the  controversy  and 
other  matters. 

86  percent  of  the  responses  favored  the 
plan  for  the  development  of  the  complex, 
about  five  miles  from  the  business  dis¬ 
trict.  Tusday  night,  the  council  reversed 
the  decision  of  the  Zoning  Commission. 
• 

$5  newsprint  raise 

Great  Northern  Paper  Company  said  it 
will  increase  the  price  of  standard  news¬ 
print  manufactured  at  its  Maine  mills  by 
3.1  percent,  or  $5  per  ton,  effective  Febru¬ 
ary  1.  This  brings  the  New  York-delivered 
price  to  $164  a  ton.  Abitibi  rolled  back 
its  increase  from  $8  to  $5.25  a  ton  making 
the  northern  price  $165.25.  Other  com¬ 
panies  are  expected  to  follow. 
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Who’ll  have  the  last  word 
for  style:  Mr/Miss/Ms? 


By  Lenora  Williamson 

1972 — ^the  year  of  the  admission  of  Ms. 
to  the  wire  services  and  newspaper  style 
books? 

Hardly,  unless  the  Ms.  advocates  show 
considerably  more  muscle  and  bring  the 
Miss/Mrs.  status  quo  advocates  around  to 
a  consensus. 

The  debates,  at  this  point  mainly  among 
gentlemen  of  the  press,  interestingly 
enough  show  rumblings  of  a  move  to 
restore  the  word  Mr.  to  wire  and  local 
stories.  And  some  editors  are  digging  in 
their  heels  and  objecting  early  to  sugges¬ 
tions  that  women  be  referred  to  by  last 
name  only  after  initial  identification. 

Sounding  board 

The  most  vocal  response  at  present  is  to 
the  UPI  Reporter,  which  volunteered  to  be 
a  sounding  board  a  couple  of  months  ago 
when  Roger  Tatarian,  vice  president  and 
editor,  reported  inquiries  on  the  Ms.  iden¬ 
tification  of  women  in  news  dispatches. 

Tatarian  pointed  out  in  reply  that  “any 
departure  by  the  UPI  from  present  style 
will,  in  this  era  of  TTS,  have  to  be  made 
hand-in-hand  with  the  AP  in  the  interests 
of  uniformity  in  tape  production.” 

The  UPI  editor  expressed  a  personal 
preference  for  the  restoration  of  Mr.  in 
general  news  stories.  “This  may  be  a  mi¬ 
nority  view,  and  an  outdated  one,  but  I 
intend  to  hang  on  to  it.” 

In  subsequent  letters  to  the  Reporter, 
the  recommendation  that  Mr.  again  be 
used  in  body  copy  occurs  frequently,  al¬ 
though  some  men,  conscious  of  fair  and 
equal  standards,  write  that  the  stylists 
should  either  come  up  with  a  designation 
for  a  married  male  and  a  single  male  or 
drop  all  references  to  the  marital  status 
of  a  woman. 

At  year’s  end,  UPI  managing  editor  H. 
L.  Stevenson  had  inherited  the  Great  Ms. 
Debate  file  due  to  Tatarlan’s  absence  be¬ 
cause  of  illness.  Stevenson  reports  “wav¬ 
ering”  among  the  responses.  Quick  to 
point  out  that  this  is  not  a  scientific  poll — 
or  the  last  word  on  the  subject — 
Stevenson  observes  that  the  respondents 
seem  to  prefer  the  present  style.  But  he 
explains,  the  polls  are  still  open  and  more 
mail  will  be  coming  in — much  of  it,  he 
forecasts,  “coming  down  squarely  on  both 
sides  of  the  issue.” 

AP  plays  it  cool 

The  UPI  editor’s  personal  conviction  is 
that  “if  the  woman  in  the  news  prefers 
that  identification  (Ms.)  then  we  should 
use  it.”  In  time,  he  adds,  the  question  will 
have  to  be  resolved  between  the  two  wire 
services. 

Meantime,  AP  is  playing  it  cool.  A 
“spokesman”  reported  only  one  inquiry  on 
the  Ms.  question.  It  was  indicated  there 


are  no  plans  to  change,  but  should  “it 
become  a  majority,  the  AP  would  consult 
with  members  and  UPI.” 

More  headline  writers  will  be  taking  up 
the  two-letter  count,  and  not  always  in 
neutral  style.  The  Boston  Globe  recently 
asked,  “A  Ms.  President?”  over  a  story 
about  Congresswoman  Shirley  Chisholm’s 
rumored  candidacy  for  President.  And  the 
Allentown  (Pa.)  Morning  Call  declared 
“Ms — Enemy  of  Romance”  for  Russell 
Baker’s  piece  on  the  new  magazine  “MS.” 

UPI  was  quick  to  carry  a  sidebar  on 
President  Nixon’s  January  1  television  re¬ 
sponse  to  an  Ms.  question:  “I  guess  I’m  a 
little  old  fashioned,  but  I  prefer  the  ‘Miss’ 
or  ‘Mrs.’  ” 

Quoting  extensively  from  the  UPI 
newsletter,  Margaret  Ulvang  of  the  Du¬ 
luth  (Minn.)  News-Tribune  took  her  read¬ 
ers  behind  the  scenes  of  the  newsworld 
debate  and  then  reported  an  informal  sur¬ 
vey  conducted  locally  on  the  question.  Of 
63  Duluth  women,  61.9  percent  were 
against  dropping  Mrs.  or  Miss  for  Ms.  as 
a  general  prefix. 

About  face 

George  Carvill,  telegraph  editor  of  the 
Brattleboro  (Vt.)  Daily  Reformer,  who 
originally  wrote  Roger  Tatarian  that  Miss 
and  Mrs.  ought  to  be  scrapped  in  favor  of 
the  more  noncommittal  Ms.  or  even  by 
eliminating  the  references  Mrs.,  Miss  or 
Ms.,  “going  all  the  way  and  giving  women 
full  equality,”  had  change  of  mind. 

He  wrote  again  in  late  November: 
“Further  conversation  and  thought  after 
my  last  note  brings  me  to  the  following 
conclusion  on  the  use  of  Ms.  While  I  am 
in  sympathy  with  the  women  who  want 
their  names  used  without  a  marriage  title 
it  must  also  be  recognized  that  many 
women  are  as  strongly  opposed  to  the  idea 
as  the  libbers  are  for  it. 

“We  have  used  the  Ms.  on  certain  sto¬ 
ries,  but  on  second  thought,  I  shall  not 
continue  to  do  so.  I  feel  that  the  women’s 
libbers  have  put  the  cart  before  the  horse 
pushing  the  Ms.  thing. 

“Mrs.  is  pronounced  Missus ;  Mr.  is 
pronounced  Mister;  Miss  is  a  word  itself. 
Ms.,  however,  is  not  an  abbreviation  for 
anything.  Neither  is  it  a  word  itself. 
Therefore  it  is  both  unpronounceable  and 
a  grammatical  nonentity. 

“Hence,  let  the  ladies  come  forward 
with  a  vowel-carrying  word  and  a  suitable 
abbreviation  before  the  case  is  sent  to  the 
joint  (UPI-AP)  style  committee.” 

Is  she  or  isn’t  she? 

Also  quoted  in  the  original  UPI  Report¬ 
er  exchange  was  Dr.  John  DeMott  of  the 
journalism  department  at  Northern  Illi¬ 
nois  University,  who  raised  the  stylebook 


question  and  suggested  that  women  in  the 
news  be  identified  as  either  Miss  or  Mrs. 
upon  first  reference.  “Despite  some  ‘Wom¬ 
en’s  Lib’  types  to  the  contrary,  it  seems  to 
me  that  most  readers  still  want  to  know 
whether  a  woman  is  married  or  not.” 

DeMott  also  asked:  “Why  don’t  the  wire 
services  use  the  Mr.  preceding  a  man's 
name,  like  the  New  York  Times  and  some 
other  newspapers?  It  appears  to  me  that 
a  man  is  entitled  to  such  respect,  re¬ 
gardless  of  his  station  in  life,  as  a  woman 
is  entitled  to  comparable  respect.” 

The  professor  suggested  a  three-step 
progression  in  the  use  of  names  preceded 
by  titles  and  a  similar  three-step  progres¬ 
sion  in  identification  of  men  and  women 
without  titles.  (Example — Mayor  John 
Lindsay,  Mayor  Lindsay,  Lindsay;  Mr. 
John  Smith,  Mr.  Smith,  Smith.) 

Among  the  early  replies  to  the  UPI 
forum.  J.  Graff  Bomberger,  editor  and 
publisher  of  the  Jeannette  (Pa.)  News- 
Dispatch,  wrote:  “.  .  .  women’s  lib  and 
women’s  full  equality  to  the  contrary, 
what  is  important  here  is  what  might  be 
termed  informative  respect  and  sheer  log¬ 
ic.  Unless  we  newspaper  people  want  to 
make  it  more  difficult  for  the  reader,  the 
present  identity  style  should  be  retained. 
.  . .  And  it  would  really  be  demeaning  just 
to  use  the  woman’s  last  name  as  with 
men.  Moveover,  again,  the  reader  could 
and  would  be  confused. 

“We  submit  that  more  women  than  not 
could  care  less  about  this  inequality  busi¬ 
ness  being  pushed  by  the  minority  wom¬ 
en’s  lib  groups,  and  appreciate  the  little 
niceties  and  respect  which  continues  to  be 
accorded  them  both  in  and  out  of  print, 
none  of  which  makes  them  any  less  equal 
than  us  men.” 

More  courage? 

Editor  Ronald  T.  Kenney  of  the  Escon¬ 
dido  (Calif.)  Daily  Times- Advocate  de¬ 
clared  in  his  letter  to  Roger  Tatarian:  “I 
don’t  think  either  you  or  I  ever  will  see 
the  day  when  UPI  and  AP  drop  the  desig¬ 
nations  Miss  or  Mrs.  when  referring  to  a 
female  in  a  news  story.  It’s  too  much  of  a 
tradition  and  probably  would  take  far 
more  courage  than  any  of  us  have. 

“If  we  really  want  to  be  fair  to  the 
Women’s  Lib  movement,  and  if  there  real¬ 
ly  are  that  many  women  who  care  (ques¬ 
tion  if  there  are.  Of  our  24,000  sub¬ 
scribers  we  have  yet  to  receive  one  re¬ 
quest  that  we  use  Ms.  in  referring  to 
women.),  then  the  only  fair  thing  would 
be: 

“Either  come  up  with  a  designation  for 
a  married  male  and  a  single  male  or  drop 
all  reference  to  the  marital  status  of  a 
woman,  as  now  is  the  case  with  males 
mentioned  in  news  stories.  Personally,  I 
would  be  in  favor  of  just  using  the  last 
name  (whether  it’s  a  man  or  a  woman) 
after  the  initial  usage  of  the  full  name  in 
a  news  story.  We  are  now  doing  just  that 
in  snorts  stories.  There  is  no  designation 
of  Miss  or  Mrs.  Just  the  name,  then  the 
last  name  only.  .  .  .” 

Proud  to  be  a  Mrs. 

This  comment  from  Eric  W.  Allen  Jr., 
editor  of  the  Medford  (Ore.)  Mail 
Tribune:  “Hell  hath  no  fury  like  a  woman 
(Continued  on  page  66) 
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Anderson  scoop 
a  challenge  to 
secrecy  system 

Played  originally  in  its  customary  spot 
on  the  comics  page  in  the  Washington 
Post,  Jack  Anderson’s  Merry-Go-Round 
column  based  on  secret/sensitive  White 
House  notes  burst  into  front  page  head¬ 
lines  in  that  newspaper  on  Wednesday 
(January  5). 

Anderson  said  he  intended  his  revela¬ 
tion  of  India-Pakistan  war  policy  memos 
to  challenge  the  government’s  security 
classification  system.  He  declined  to  iden¬ 
tify  his  sources  but  suggested  they  hold 
high  places  in  the  Nixon  Administration. 

“To  name  the  sources,”  the  columnist 
said,  “would  embarrass  the  Administra¬ 
tion  and  make  a  very  funny  story.” 

Taking  him  up  on  his  televised  offer  to 
make  the  documents  available  to  members 
of  the  press  and  officials,  a  Washington 
Post  representative  inspected  them  and 
then  obtained  typewritten  copies  of  photo¬ 
copies  of  the  documents  in  Anderson’s 
possession.  Later,  Anderson  gave  copies 
of  his  material  to  other  newspapers,  the 
AP  and  UPI. 

More  than  column  gave 

Post  reporter  Sanford  J.  Ungar  said 
the  full  texts  provided  substantially  more 
details  of  discussions  of  the  National  Se¬ 
curity  Council’s  Washington  Special  Ac¬ 
tion  Group  than  Anderson  had  given  in 
his  column  which  was  distributed  by  Bell- 
McClure  syndicate  to  about  700  newspa¬ 
pers  for  publication  Monday,  January  3. 

The  documents  substantiated  Ander¬ 
son’s  story  that  Dr.  Henry  Kissinger,  the 
President’s  adviser  on  foreign  policy,  had 
directed  administration  spokesmen  to  sup¬ 
port  the  anti-India  policy.  Kissinger  as¬ 
serted  his  remarks  had  been  quoted  “out 
of  context.” 

Initially,  Anderson  told  the  Post,  his 
sources  provided  only  a  few  documents, 
written  on  the  stationery  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  and  of  a  Defense  Depart¬ 
ment  officer,  G.  Warren  Nutter.  Eventual¬ 
ly  he  said  he  talked  them  into  compiling 
for  him  what  he  considered  to  be  a  com¬ 
plete  set.  Then  he  decided  it  would  be  a 
good  opportunity  to  force  a  showdown  on 
the  system  of  classifying  government  in¬ 
formation. 

The  FBI  reportedly  was  trying  to  de¬ 
termine  the  source  of  the  leak. 

Anderson  said  he  also  had  copies  of 
cables  from  U.S.,  ambassadors  to  India 
and  Pakistan,  as  well  as  numberous  other 
documents  bearing  on  American  policy, 
but  he  decided  to  protect  them  lest  they 
be  useful  to  cryptographers. 

ElUberg  arraigned 

The  columnist’s  coup  coincided  with  the 
arraignment  of  Dr.  Daniel  Ellsberg  on  a 
new  set  of  charges  related  to  his  leaking 
of  some  of  the  Vietnam  war  policy  papers 
to  the  press  last  summer.  Federal  Judge 
Matthew  Byrne  Jr.  in  Los  Angeles  set 
trial  for  March  7  for  both  Ellsberg  and 
his  co-defendant,  Anthony  J.  Russo,  but 
indicated  it  may  have  to  be  postponed. 


Ellsberg,  who  has  admitted  giving  the 
documents  to  news  media,  declared  in 
court,  “I  am  not  guilty  for  any  of  the 
offenses  charged.”  He  pleaded  “not 
gruilty”  to  each  of  12  counts  in  an  indict¬ 
ment,  charging  theft  of  official  documents 
and  conspiracy. 

His  attorney,  former  U.S.  Senator 
Charles  Goodell,  (R-N.Y.),  told  newsmen 
the  indictment  “charges  Ellsberg  and 
Russo  with  stealing  the  truth  and  telling 
it  to  Americans.”  Ellsberg  said  he  “de¬ 
cided  to  give  the  Pentagon  papers  to  the 
American  people”  more  than  two  years 
ago  when  (Joodell  introduced  a  bill  to  end 
U.S.  involvement  in  Vietnam  by  the  end 
of  1970. 

• 

Reporters’  unit 
agrees  to  abide 
by  anonymity 

“Backgrounders”  in  which  news  sources 
provide  reporters  with  information  behind 
a  curtain  of  anonymity  are  essential 
newsgathering  devices  and  editors  and  re¬ 
porters  should  respect  the  wishes  of  the 
source  not  to  be  identified,  according  to  a 
set  of  principles  approved  by  the  officers 
of  the  White  House  Correspondents  Asso¬ 
ciation. 

The  statement  issued  by  the  WHCA 
officers,  speaking  for  the  Association’s  800 
membership  but  without  consulting  the 
membership  was  regarded  as  a  rebuke  to 
the  Washington  Post  for  identifying  Dr. 
Henry  A.  Kissinger,  President  Nixon’s 
adviser  on  national  security  affairs,  as  the 
source  of  a  punitive  warning  to  Moscow 
that  Nixon’s  plans  to  visit  the  Soviet 
Union  might  be  changed  unless  Moscow 
restrained  India  in  the  war  on  Pakistan. 

Kissinger’s  statement  was  given  to  five 
pool  reporters  aboard  a  plane  returning 
from  the  Nixon-Pompidou  conference  in 
the  Azores.  No  Post  reporter  was  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  pool  but  the  newspaper  claimed 
that  it  had  learned  independently  that 
Kissinger  was  the  source  of  stories 
emanating  from  the  pool  and  identified 
him  as  such.  The  New  York  Times  also 
identified  Kissinger  as  the  fount  from 
which  the  information  flowed. 

The  Correspondents  Association  state¬ 
ment  said: 

“The  goal  of  the  WHCA  must  be  and  is 
to  promote  the  greatest  possible  flow  of 
information  from  government  officials  in 
ways  that  such  information  can  be  at¬ 
tributed,  in  quotation  marks,  to  the  news 
source  ,  by  name. 

“However,  the  WHCA  recognizes  it  as 
a  fact  of  life,  not  only  in  Washington  but 
in  most  world  capitals,  that  on  occasions 
officials  will  speak  more  frankly  and 
provide  more  information  on  a  back¬ 
ground’  basis  than  when  they  know  they 
are  to  be  identified. 

“But  the  WHCA  feels  strongly  that  the 
government  has  an  obligation  not  to 
misuse  the  ‘background’  device  in  an  effort 
to  ‘use’  reporters  to  the  government’s  own 
advantage  and  evade  its  responsibility  to 
stand  behind  what  it  says.” 

Whenever  the  information  is  obtainable 


in  no  other  way,  the  WHCA  statement 
said,  “It  is  in  a  reporter’s  professional 
interest  to  accept  it  on  that  (background) 
basis,  but  with  the  understanding  between 
the  reporter  and  the  news  source  that  the 
goal  is  to  inform  the  public  and  not  to 
promote  the  interest  of  any  arm  of  the 
government.” 

Benjamin  Bradlee,  executive  editor  of 
the  I^t,  said  he  disagreed  with  the 
WHCA  position  that  it  is  in  the  reporter’s 
interest  to  accept  information  on  a  back¬ 
ground  basis.  “It  is  not  compatible  with 
the  goal  of  informing  the  public,”  Bradlee 
said. 

(See  Shop  Talk  at  Thirty,  page  72) 

Officers  of  the  WHCA  are  John  P.  Su¬ 
therland,  U.S.  News  and  World  Report, 
president;  Edgar  A.  Poe,  New  Orleans 
Times-Picayune,  vicepresident;  Garnett 
D.  Horner,  Washington  Star,  secretary. 

Members  of  the  executive  committee  are 
Ted  Knap,  Scripps-Howard  Newspaper 
Alliance;  James  Deakin,  St.  Louis  Post- 
Dispatch;  Helen  Thomas,  United  Press 
International,  and  Lawrence  M.  O’Rourke, 
Philadelphia  Bulletin. 

The  statement  was  unanimously  agreed 
to  by  the  officers  and  the  executive  com¬ 
mittee. 

• 

Prof  says  church 
had  writer  fired; 
editor  denies  it 

The  Religion  Newswriters  Association 
this  week  issued  a  report  by  an  investiga¬ 
tor  who  concluded  that  Janice  Law  was 
fired  by  the  Houston  Chronicle  because  of 
“pressure  from  powerful  church  figures.” 

Dr.  William  L.  Rivers,  professor  in  the 
department  of  communications  at  Stan¬ 
ford  University,  undertook  the  investiga¬ 
tion  for  RNA.  His  report  was  made  public 
by  Willmar  Thorkelson,  Minneapolis  Star, 
chairman  of  the  association’s  grievance 
committee. 

The  Chronicle  published  a  story  on  Riv¬ 
ers’  findings  in  which  managing  editor 
Don  Pickels  said  the  professor  was  “in 
error”  in  his  conclusion. 

Last  October  6,  managing  editor  Don 
Pickels  told  Janice  Law  that  she  must 
resign  or  be  dismissed  after  a  dispute 
with  Catholic  Church  authorities  over  a 
story  she  wrote  concerning  the  resigna¬ 
tions  of  priests. 

Pickels  said  it  was  a  “personality  con¬ 
flict”  between  the  reporter  and  city  editor 
Zarko  Franks.  But  the  latter,  according  to 
Rivers,  said  her  dismissal  was  based  on 
her  inadequate  writing  ability. 

At  the  end  of  his  16-page  account  of  the 
results  of  his  personal  investigation.  Riv¬ 
ers  says  he  cannot  believe  Janice  Law 
would  have  been  dismissed  for  either  of 
the  reasons  given  by  the  editors  “had  she 
not  excited  the  animosity  of  powerful 
church  figures.”  That  was  the  determining 
factor,  he  concludes. 

Earlier,  a  three-member  RNA  commit¬ 
tee  has  questioned  principals  in  the  mat¬ 
ter  and  found  it  was  an  internal  per¬ 
sonnel  affair,  Franks  told  E&P. 
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The  Weekly  Editor  By  Craig  Tomkinson 


THE  ALTOONA  PAPERS 

Not  to  be  outdone  by  the  metropolitan 
papers  that  printed  the  Pentagon  Papers, 
the  weekly  Blair  (County  Pa.)  Press  has 
released  the  “Altoona  Hospital  Papers,” 
an  expose  of  what  it  said  is  fiscal  misman¬ 
agement  at  the  Pennsylvania  medical  in¬ 
stitution. 

The  story  even  has  its  own  Dr.  Daniel 
Ellsberg  in  the  person  of  an  unidentified 
night  worker  at  the  hospital  who  provided 
Harold  Barnhart,  the  paper’s  owner/pub¬ 
lisher,  with  copies  of  hospital  expense  ac¬ 
counts  and  other  incriminating  documents. 

Barnhart  used  the  information  Decem¬ 
ber  8  in  a  16-page,  no-advertising,  supple¬ 
ment  in  the  two  editions  that  make  up  the 
Blair  Press — ^the  Roaring  Springs  edition 
and  the  Hollidaysburg  edition.  Combined 
circulation  is  about  7,000  paid. 

The  supplement  carried  some  50  hospi¬ 
tal  expense  accounts,  dinner  checks,  liquor 
bills,  travel  vouchers  all  reportedly 
showing  excesses  in  spending  (Barnhart 
cited  one  example  to  E&P  of  a  $900  bill 
for  a  retirement  party  for  a  hospital  em¬ 
ploye  at  a  country  club). 

A  second  supplement,  carried  1,000 
questions  and  answers  concerning  the  hot 
local  issue. 


Hospital  may  fold 

It’s  a  big  issue  in  the  Altoona  area 
because  of  concern  that  the  hospital  may 
fail  due  to  the  lack  of  financing.  The 
battle  has  been  over  just  what  has  been 
the  cause  of  financial  distress  at  the  insti¬ 
tution. 

On  one  hand,  hospital  management, 
headed  by  Bernard  F.  Carr,  has  claimed 
for  about  a  year  that  the  hospital  must 
raise  rates  to  meet  higher  costs  and  a 
short-changing  by  several  medical  insur¬ 
ance  agencies  including  Blue  Cross  and 
Medicare. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  battle  line  is 
an  impressive  group  of  citizens,  state 
officials,  and  Blue  Cross  officers  who 
charge  hospital  mismanagement. 

Barnhart  feels  that  the  hospital’s  man¬ 
agement,  as  it  is  now  constituted,  has  its 
days  numbered.  He  said  the  publicity  his 
paper  and  other  media  have  given  the 
issue  and  the  national  attention  created  by 
a  story  in  the  New  York  Times,  January 
4,  will  force  changes  when  the  hospital’s 
trustees  meet  in  March.  He  would  like  to 
see  more  local  representation  on  the 
board. 

Ten  of  the  board’s  20  members  are 
bankers;  seveh  from  one  bank  that  has 
loaned  the  hospital  more  than  $1  million. 

In  a  dispute  over  an  increase  in  rates, 
the  hospital  last  year  dropped  its  partici¬ 
pation  in  Blue  Cross  and  as  a  result  came 
under  investigation  by  Herbert  S.  Denen- 
berg,  state  insurance  commissioner. 
Denenburg  criticized  the  policies  and 
management  of  the  hospital. 

But,  said  Barnhart,  Denenberg  was 
making  little  headway  with  his  efforts  at 
correcting  the  situation  until  the  Press 
and  local  radio  and  tv  stations  got  into  the 
act. 


*  The  various  copied  documents  revealed 
in  the  Press  were  distributed  with  the 
blessing  of  a  group  of  hospital  employes 
who  support  management  reform. 

First  to  radio  station 

The  group’s  members  went  first  to  a 
radio  station  which  in  turn  passed  on  the 
information  to  Barnhart. 

Barnhart  published  the  Q.  and  A.  sup¬ 
plement  the  day  there  was  a  tv  panel 
discussion  on  the  topic.  He  wanted  the 
populace  to  be  informed  about  subjects 
being  discussed.  He  had  6,000  copies 
printed  for  free  distribution  in  downtown 
Altoona  (population  65,000). 

“I  could  have  printed  20,000  and  sold 
them”  was  Barnhart’s  hindsight  with  re¬ 
gard  to  that  day.  He  was  joking  about 
selling  them,  but  he  was  serious  about 
how  many  he  could  have  given  away. 

All  costs  of  the  supplement,  the  print¬ 
ing,  the  circulation,  etc.,  came  out  of  the 
press’s  pocket,  but  in  the  long  run  it 
might  well  prove  to  have  been  a  profitable 
undertaking  for  Barnhart. 

The  immediate  result  was  an  increase 
in  Press  circulation  by  200  mail  subscrip¬ 
tions  and  more  than  600  newsstand  sales. 

It  has  also  made  Barnhart  somewhat  of 
a  local  celebrity  and  expert  on  hospital 
affairs.  He  has  been  asked  to  address 
several  groups,  including  hospital  em¬ 
ployes  and  trustees. 

He  would  like  to  see  more  average 
working  people  as  trustees  of  the  hospi¬ 
tal.  He  feels  that  politicians  and  people  in 
power  have  no  idea  what  the  average 
citizen  needs.  He  sees  the  movement  for 
broader  representation  at  the  hospital  as 
a  consumerism  move  because  it  is  the 
consumer  who  pays  the  increased  medical 
bills. 

Bemhart,  51,  said  he  runs  a  kind  of 
one-man  shop,  although  he  has  a  healthy 
job-printing  business  that  utilizes  three 
Fairchild  web  offset  presses  for  job  news¬ 
paper  printing  and  a  Heidelberg  for  com¬ 
mercial  jobs. 

Alumnus  of  the  Columbia  Graduate 
School  of  Journalism,  Barnhart  is  looking 
for  an  assistant  who  will  buy  into  the 
business.  He’s  been  owner  and  operator  of 
the  Press  for  15  years. 

He  feels  strongly  that  many  weekly 
newspapers  are  doing  a  better  job,  getting 
in  on  controversial  stories,  than  small 
dailies  are  doing. 

Asked  if  the  hospital  story  was  his  first 
“big”  one  Barnhart  laughed  a  laugh  be¬ 
speaking  a  multitude  of  controversies  in 
the  middle  of  which  the  Press  has  sat. 

He  said  he  stood  trial  for  a  series  of 
articles  in  1965.  He  accused  the  local 
liquor  control  board  of  favoring  one  par¬ 
ticular  establishment  in  the  area.  “I 
named  names,”  he  related  and  one  of 
those  named  sued  him.  The  case  came  to 
trial  in  1969. 

“It  was  a  farce,”  Barnhart  recalled. 
“The  plaintiff  couldn’t  prove  malice  and 
the  charge  was  dismiss^  under  the  Sul¬ 
livan  V.  New  York  Times  decision. 


What *8  in  a  name? 

4c  if  you  belong 
to  Common  Cause 

As  a  member  of  Common  Cause,  a  citi¬ 
zens’  lobby,  his  name  is  worth  four  cents, 
Boston  Globe  reporter  Robert  L.  Turner 
learned  after  he  submitted  a  membership 
form  with  check. 

Soon  after  joining  the  organization 
formed  by  John  W.  Gardner,  the  former 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education  and  Wel¬ 
fare,  in  1970,  Turner  reported  this  week, 
he  began  receiving  solicitations  from  the 
Environmental  Defense  Fund,  the 
Epilepsy  Foundation  of  America,  the  In¬ 
tellectual  Digest  and  other  organizations, 
as  well  as  political  action  reports  from 
Common  Cause. 

He  surmised  his  name  had  been  sold  or 
given  to  these  other  groups  because  he 
had  baited  a  hook;  he  had  signed  his 
Common  Cause  membership  application 
“Robert  C.  Turner.”  And  that’s  how  all  of 
his  mail  was  addressed. 

Turner  noted  that  a  Common  Cause 
document  states  it  will  not  give  out  mem¬ 
bership  lists,  but  Jack  T.  Conway,  pres¬ 
ident  of  the  organization,  told  him  he  saw 
no  discrepancy  between  that  policy  and 
the  exchange  of  mailing  lists. 

A  mailing  list  broker  told  him.  Turner 
reported,  that  Common  Cause  had  an  ex¬ 
cellent  list — ^worth  about  $40  per  thousand 
names.  “Somehow,”  Turner  wrote,  “it  is 
small  comfort  to  know  that  my  name— or 
a  near  approximation — is  worth  four 
cents.” 

• 

Seeking  higher  office 

Richard  Bush,  31,  editor  of  the  Neosho 
(Mo.)  Daily  News  since  1967  and  general 
manager  of  the  Newton  County  News  in 
Granby  the  past  year,  is  seeking  election 
to  the  Missouri  House  of  Representatives. 
He  will  complete  a  three-year  term  on  the 
Neosho  City  Council  in  April.  He  is  a 
Democrat. 


Windsor  Beacon  sold 

standard  Corporation  of  Ogden,  Utah, 
publisher  of  the  Ogden  Standard- 
Examiner,  has  acquired  an  80  percent  in¬ 
terest  in  Windsor  Beacon  Inc.,  publisher 
of  the  Windsor  (Colo.)  Beacon.  Blair 
Macy,  who  took  over  operation  of  the 
Beacon  nearly  23  years  ago  with  his  fa¬ 
ther,  remains  as  editor. 


Record  agency  billings 

In  a  year-end  message  to  the  staff,  Paul 
C.  Harper  Jr.,  chairman  and  chief  execu¬ 
tive  of  Needham,  Harper  &  Steers,  re¬ 
ported  record  billings  and  profits  for  the 
agency  during  1971.  NH&S  estimates  that 
net  profit,  will  be  about  $1,392,000,  exceed¬ 
ing  1970  profits  by  15%.  The  agency  bill¬ 
ings  increased  $8  million  to  $149,000,000. 
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Readers  share 
joy  and  sorrow 
in  Yule  stories 


Secrecy  is  asked 
for  letters  from 
Judges  to  press 

The  New  York  Fair  Trial  Free  Press 
Conference  has  been  asked  to  consider  a 
revision  of  the  Guidelines  to  protect  com¬ 
munications  between  the  bench  and  the 
media  from  publication. 

The  conference  chairman,  Stanley  H. 
Fuld,  chief  judge  of  the  Ck)urt  of  Ap¬ 
peals,  promised  to  submit  the  matter  to 
the  Guidelines  Committee  for  consider¬ 
ation. 

Secrecy  of  letters  from  judges  request¬ 
ing  the  media  to  refrain  from  publishing 
certain  information  with  respect  to  pend¬ 
ing  trials  became  an  issue  in  a  case 
involving  the  New  York  Times. 

At  the  request  of  the  trial  judge  in  a 
stock  fraud  case,  U.S.  Attorney  Whitney 
Seymour  Jr  had  written  to  all  of  the  news 
media  requesting  that  prior  record  and 
organized  crime  connections  not  be  men¬ 
tioned  in  stones  during  the  trial.  The 
Times  had  printed  such  material,  after 
the  prosecutor  named  a  well  known  con¬ 
victed  hoodlum,  and  also  disclosed  the 
Seymour  letter. 

The  regional  committee  of  the  Confer¬ 
ence  discussed  this  particular  case  only 
insofar  as  the  issues  involved  and  not 
with  a  view  to  determining  whether  the 
Times  had  violated  the  Guidelines  on  pre¬ 
trial  and  trial  publicity. 

In  the  Conference  report  on  the  discus¬ 
sion,  issued  this  week,  the  secretary, 
George  C.  Coughlin,  said  media  represen¬ 
tative  had  argued  that  they  had  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  of  informing  the  public  and 
had  to  identify  persons  about  whom  a 
story  was  written. 

Trial  expense  noted 

“Law  representatives,”  the  secretary 
reported,  “expressed  concern  that  respon¬ 
sibility  in  deciding  whether  to  publish  po¬ 
tentially  prejudicial  information  before  or 
during  trial  included  not  only  keeping  the 
public  infoi-med  but  also  consideration  of 
the  cost  to  the  state  if  a  retrial  is  re¬ 
quired,  the  difficulty  for  most  citizens  in 
financing  the  expense  of  a  trial,  let  alone 
a  retrial,  and  the  burdens  imposed  upon 
jurors  for  sequestration.” 

The  discussion,  which  ran  for  two 
hours,  resulted  in  agreement  that  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  media,  bar,  bench  and  law 
enforcement  should  have  regular  luncheon 
meetings  to  further  better  understanding. 

Members  of  the  Conference  discussed 
the  communication  problem  again  at  a 
meeting  December  16  when  Seymour  Top¬ 
ping  of  the  Times  contended  that  the 
Guidelines  made  it  unnecessary  for  Sey¬ 
mour  to  send  the  letter  which  was  then 
deemed  to  be  “a  subtle  effort  to  exert 
pressure  and  was  therefore  a  matter  for 
public  knowledge.” 

Seymour  defended  the  letter  writing  on 
the  ground  there  were  precedents  for  it 
and  assured  Topping  it  was  not  written  to 
exert  pressure  “but  simply  to  call  atten¬ 


tion  to  the  matter.”  The  refusal  of  the 
trial  judge  to  communicate  with  the  media 
could  play  a  part  in  reversal  of  a  convic¬ 
tion,  Seymour  said. 

Justice  Bernard  S.  Meyer  then  raised 
the  question  whether  the  Guidelines 
should  not  be  modified  to  “establish  a 
means  of  communication  between  bench 
and  media  with  respect  to  pending  trials 
that  would  not  be  for  publication.” 

The  report  of  the  Conference  meeting 
distributed  by  State  Administrator  Thom¬ 
as  F.  McCoy  also  contained  the  note  that 
Clifton  Daniel  of  the  Times  declined  to 
serve  as  vicechairman  and  withdrew  in 
favor  of  Robert  Fichenburg,  Albany 
Knickerbocker  News,  one  of  the  founders 
of  the  Conference.  Daniel  said  he  would 
continue  to  be  active  in  the  Conference 
work,  which  the  New  York  Times  Founda¬ 
tion  is  helping  to  support  with  a  $2,500 
contribution. 

*  *  * 

Reporters'  appeal  argued 

The  New  York  Court  of  Appeals  this 
week  heard  arguments  in  a  case  brought 
by  five  New  York  City  reporters  to  obtain 
a  ruling  on  whether  a  defendant  may 
waive  his  right  to  an  open  trial  over  the 
objection  of  news  media  acting  in  behalf 
of  the  public. 

State  Supreme  Court  Justice  George 
Postel  recently  barred  the  press  and  pub¬ 
lic  from  the  trial  of  Carmine  J.  Persico, 
who  was  acquitted  of  criminal  conspiracy 
and  extortion  charges. 

Associate  Judge  Francis  Bergan,  a 
former  newspaper  reporter,  asked  from 
the  bench  at  Albany:  “What  if  the  only 
purpose  of  closing  the  trial  was  to  inter¬ 
fere  with  the  First  Amendment  to  punish 
the  press  because  a  judge  didn’t  agree 
with  its  criticisms  of  him? 

“Chief  Judge  Stanley  H.  Fuld  asked: 
“No  matter  how  unfairly  the  trial  seems 
to  be  covered  by  reporters,  should  it  re¬ 
main  open  for  press  coverage?” 

The  court  took  the  matter  under  consid¬ 
eration.  A  decision  is  expected  in  a  few 
months. 

• 

Up  to  general  manager 

Ronald  G.  Moissinac  has  been  named 
general  manager  of  the  Reporter  Newspa¬ 
pers  of  Toms  River,  N.J.,  it  was  an¬ 
nounced  by  the  co-publishers,  Leonard 
T.ipitz  and  Gilbert  M.  Selznick.  Moissinac 
was  circulation  director  of  the  twice- 
weekly  newspaper  group  since  1968.  He 
converted  a  mailed  shopper  into  a  carrier- 
delivered,  voluntary-paid  newspaper,  in 
addition  to  inaugurating  a  program  for 
advertising  supplements  and  inserts. 

• 

Heymanson  knighted 

Randal  Heymanson,  Australian  journal¬ 
ist  who  has  worked  in  New  York  and 
Washington  for  many  years,  was  knighted 
by  Queen  Elizabeth  III  in  the  New  Year 
Honors  for  his  work  in  promoting  friend¬ 
ship  between  the  United  States  and  Aus¬ 
tralia.  Sir  Randal,  a  commander  of  the 
Order  of  the  British  Empire,  is  chairman 
of  the  board  of  the  American  Australian 
Association. 


“I  can’t  recall  ever  having  cried  just 
reading  the  newspaper — laughed  a  lot, 
too — even  did  both  at  the  same  time.  It 
was  fascinating.” 

This  was  one  reader’s  reaction  to  the 
Asheville,  (N.C.)  Citizen  and  Times 
Christmas  Day  edition  containing  stories 
from  readers  about  their  most  memorable 
Christmas  experiences. 

The  newspapers  received  more  than  300 
letters  from  readers  in  response  to  a  story 
offering  gifts  of  $25,  $15  and  $10  for  the 
best  letters.  In  all,  140  were  published. 

They  covered  a  wide  range  of  emotions, 
from  joy  and  thanksgiving  to  unhappiness 
and  disappointment.  The  winner,  decided 
by  a  vote  of  seven  editors,  was  a  poignant 
tale  from  a  reader  who  recalled  that  as  a 
girl  of  eight,  she  enjoyed  her  happiest 
Christmas  by  giving  a  cherished  doll  to  a 
five-year-old  neighbor  on  Christmas  Eve. 
An  underprivileged  child  herself,  she  had 
been  given  the  doll  earlier  in  the  day  by 
the  volunteer  fire  department. 

There  was  humor — a  story  about  a  mis¬ 
chievous  girl  who  put  gunpowder  in  her 
father’s  pipe,  another  about  two  moon¬ 
shiners  chased  up  a  tree  on  Christmas  day 
by  a  wild  hog. 

• 


Evangelist  Billy  Graham  has  invited 
George  Plagenz,  religion  editor  of  the 
Cleveland  Press,  to  “kick  me  in  the  seat 
of  the  pants  whenever  you  feel  like  it — I 
need  it  sometimes.” 

Graham’s  remark  came  in  a  letter  to 
Plagenz,  himself  an  ordained  minister,  in 
which  the  evangelist  replied  to  a  Press 
religion  column  criticizing  him. 

In  early  December,  Graham  appeared 
on  nationwide  television  speaking  to  50,- 
000  persons  at  his  Texas  Crusade. 
Plagenz  criticized  several  of  Graham’s  tel¬ 
evision  remarks,  especially  the  comment, 
“We  had  rats  in  our  day  too.  The  only 
difference  was  we  killed  our  own  rats.  We 
didn’t  ask  the  government  to  do  it  for  us.” 

Plagenz’.s  column  accused  Graham  of 
ca.sting  “an  ungracious  slur  on  the  poor  in 
every  city  who  have  had  to  live  with  the 
scourge  of  rats.” 

“It  is  one  thing  to  he  in  favor  of  self- 
reliance.  It  is  quite  another  to  be  insensi¬ 
tive  to  the  plight  and  feelings  of  people 
who  for  various  reasons  are  not  self- 
reliant,”  wrote  Plagenz. 

In  his  reply  letter  Graham  said,  “You 
really  know  how  to  hurt  a  fellow.  The 
reason  it  hurts  is  because  you  are  at  least 
in  part  right.  I  will  be  more  careful  from 
now  on.” 

“I  cun  certainly  see  how  some  of  my 
remarks  could  have  been  misinterpreted.  I 
really  did  not  mean  them  the  way  they 
apparently  came  out,”  wrote  Graham. 

Graham  will  bring  his  Crusade  to 
Cleveland  for  the  first  time  next  summer. 


Graham  graciously 
takes  writer’s  barb 
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Promotion  By  George  Wilt 


WHAT’S  NEW  FOR  ’72 


According  to  our  Chinese  friends,  it’s 
the  year  of  the  Rat,  and  that’s  supposed 
to  be  good  news.  To  get  some  kind  of  a 
line  on  what  changes  we  can  expect  in  the 
newspaper  promotion  game  plan  for 
1972,  we  made  a  telephone  survey. 

Aa  you  may  suspect,  the  response  fell 
Into  some  clearly  divided  groups.  There 
are  those  who  operate  like  a  branch  of  the 
CIA,  and  are  planning  some  great  new 
secret  promotions.  There  are  others  who 
are  taking  an  agonizing  look  backward 
and  tightening  their  belts.  Another  group 
is  making  big  plans,  but  would  rather  not 
be  too  specific.  “After  all,  we  have  com¬ 
petition,  you  know,’’  was  a  typically 
guarded  reply.  And  finally,  there  are  the 
well-organized,  self-confident  few  that  are 
bursting  with  things  to  tell  you. 

Inasmuch  as  some  of  the  responses  to 
our  survey  were  general,  rather  we’ll  fol¬ 
low  suit,  and  pass  along  some  of  the  “best 
plans  of  ’72.’’ 

A  couple  of  jumps  in  postal  rates  have 
caused  several  newspaper  promotion  man¬ 
agers  to  take  a  second  look  at  their  direct 
mail  program.  They’ll  start  with  some 
serious  list-cutting.  There’s  a  message 
there  for  any  newspaper  that  uses  the 
mail  medium.  (But  that  was  a  good  idea 
before  there  were  postage  increases.) 

Taking  a  hard  look 

Several  newspapers  report  that  they’re 
taking  a  hard  look  at  some  of  their  com¬ 
munity  service  programs,  with  a  view  to 
eliminating  those  that  don’t  work  any 
more.  (A  lot  of  programs  that  had  26th 
annual  celebrations  last  year,  won’t  have 
a  27th  annual  this  year.)  One  newspaper 
man  said  that  he’ll  probably  cut  out  his 
Science  Fair,  not  because  the  kids  no  long¬ 
er  go  for  the  activity,  but  because  the 
new  breed  of  teacher  couldn’t  care  less. 

Graphics  will  get  a  lift  in  ’72,  according 
to  some  respondents,  who  have  added  art 
\  directors  to  their  promotion  departments. 

This  should  reflect  in  better-looking  in¬ 
paper  and  business  publication  ads,  plus 
1  more  use  of  audio-visuals. 

\  We  had  a  couple  of  examples  of  enthu¬ 
siasm,  even  in  the  wake  of  Phase  II,  and 
I  heard  that  some  newspapers  had  some 
bright  plans  for  ’72. 

!  Dave  Lindsey,  at  the  Hackensack 

(N.J.)  Record,  pointed  out  that  his  de¬ 
partment  had  added  Murray  Benson,  re¬ 
search  manager,  and  that  research  activi¬ 
ties  would  be  expanded  during  the  coming 
year. 

Bill  White,  at  the  Philadelphia  In¬ 
quirer,  told  of  a  stepped-up  program  on 
behalf  of  the  Philadelphia  News,  kicked 
off  with  a  sales  training  meeting,  in  rec¬ 
ognition  of  the  News’  circulation  and  ad¬ 
vertising  gains  last  year. 

At  the  Detroit  Free  Press,  Dave  Henes, 
promotion  manager,  said  that  “we  expect 
to  devote  more  time,  effort  and  budget  to 


retail  promotion,  just  as  the  retailers  are 
looking  to  other  media,  we’ll  be  working 
harder  on  the  retailers,  and  taking  a  mar¬ 
keting  approach  to  our  promotion  in  this 
area.’’ 

Joseph  A.  Burns,  vice  president  and 
promotion  director  of  the  Chicago  Tribune 
said  that  the  “Tribune  starts  1972  firmly 
involved  in  show  business.  Our  presenta¬ 
tion  of  the  Nutcracker  Suite  at  McCor¬ 
mick  Place  to  about  78,000  youngsters  and 
adults  was  such  a  success  that  our  in¬ 
volvement  in  the  arts  in  the  coming  year 
is  sure  to  continue.’’ 

Burns  also  pointed  out  that  1972  promo¬ 
tion  would  be  heavily  concentrated  on  the 
newspaper  itself,  calling  attention  to  the 
many  product  innovations — in  content  and 
package — to  advertising  and  reading  pub¬ 
lics. 

Other  successful  Tribune  promotions 
scheduled  to  be  continued  and  possibly 
expanded  are  the  “Chicago  Neighborhood 
Basketball  League,  a  summer  and  fall 
playground  activity  now  in  its  second  year 
under  sponsorship  of  the  Tribune  and 
Coca-Cola  Co.,  and  the  Trib’s  educational 
services  program  that  has  increased  read¬ 
ing  levels  by  two  years  in  some  grades  in 
inner-city  schools. 

125th  anniversary 

Burns  also  called  E&P’s  attention  to 
stepped-up  promotion  of  Chicago  Today, 
citing  a  campaign  being  used  on  Chicago 
television  stations  as  “the  best  I’ve  ever 
seen.” 

The  Tribune’s  125th  Anniversary,  to  be 
celebrated  June  10,  also  falls  into  the 
promotion  planning  for  1972,  with  em¬ 
phasis  on  an  “inside”  program  directed  to 
the  staff  replacing  the  customary  “breast¬ 
beating.” 

At  the  Rochester  Democrat  &  Chronicle 
and  Times  Union,  Paul  Flynn  said  that 
1972  efforts  will  concentrate  on  “more  ser¬ 
vice  and  emphasis  on  retailers  and  their 
marketing  problems,  with  a  consumer 
study  to  be  completed  in  ’72  pointing  to 
the  market  information  needs  of  retail 
advertisers. 

“We  also  plan  to  reevaluate  our  public 
service  projects,  particularly  our  youth 
programs,”  Flynn  said.  “We  want  to  be 
sure  that  we  are  serving  all  segments  of 
our  market,  all  age  groups,  and  all  of  the 
geographical  parts  of  our  circulation 
area.” 

We  called  Tom  Kline,  promotion  manag¬ 
er  at  the  Orlando  Sentinel  and  Star,  be¬ 
cause  we  knew  of  the  impact  the  open¬ 
ing  of  Disney  World  had  on  that  market. 
Kline  told  us  that  he  was  kicking  off  1972 
with  a  contest  publicized  in  the  trade 
press  in  which  advertising  and  marketing 
executives  would  guess  the  date  when  the 
Sentinel-Star  would  hit  200,000  circula¬ 
tion. 

He  pointed  out  that  the  Disney  World 


MARKET  SURVEY — Al  L'Heureux,  director  of  re¬ 
search  &  development  for  Southeastern  Newspa¬ 
pers  Corp.  of  Au9usta,  Ga.,  gathers  facts  about 
Juneau,  Alaska,  for  the  Alaska  Empire,  an  SNC 
newspaper. 


phenomena  had  kept  his  paper  busy  all 
during  1971,  and  that  the  circulation 
growth  to  the  200,000  level  was  a  direct 
re.sult  of  the  new  factor  in  the  market.  He 
pointed  out,  too,  that  the  rest  of  the  year, 
he  would  be  busy  plugging  away  at  letting 
everybody  know  of  the  new  circulation 
level,  and  the  anticipated  advertising  suc¬ 
cess  that  would  follow.  Prize  in  the  con¬ 
test,  predictably,  is  a  vacation  trip  to  Dis¬ 
ney  World. 

.  The  Orlando  newspapers’  strong  public 
service  program,  featuring  their  Orlando 
Bandshell  concerts  and  programs  would 
be  expanded  in  ’72. 

In  Denver,  Ed  McClanahan  told  E&P 
that  the  Denver  Post  was  starting  a 
“Secret  Witness”  program  in  1972,  and 
was  operating  its  successful  Ski  School — 
a  favorite  local  public  service  activity.  He 
said  that  special  “Shopping  Center  Sec¬ 
tions”  wei-e  now  being  planned  and  pro¬ 
duced  in  the  promotion  department,  and 
that  the  merchandising  of  national  adver¬ 
tising  had  been  added  to  the  chores  of  the 
promotion  department’s  creative  and  pro¬ 
duction  staff. 

Building  dedication 

John  Dower,  Washington  Post  promo¬ 
tion  director,  said  one  of  the  big  promo¬ 
tion  efforts  for  1972  will  be  centered 
around  the  opening  and  dedication  of  the 
Post’s  new  building,  scheduled  for  April. 
He  added  that  the  Post  was  instituting  a 
complete  public  relations  program  under 
the  direction  of  George  Kroloff,  newly  ap¬ 
pointed  public  relations  manager. 

At  the  Norfolk  Virginian-Pilot  and 
Ledger  Star,  Omer  (Dick)  Shively  enthu¬ 
siastically  said  that  he  was  increasing  his 
promotion  staff  for  the  new  year,  looking 
to  step  up  production  of  special  spot 
presentations  for  local  and  regional  ad¬ 
vertising  accounts  and  chain  store  head¬ 
quarter  accounts.  “We  are  pushing  co-op 
advertising,  too,”  he  added,  “and  are  try¬ 
ing  to  bring  some  new  stores  to  our  mar¬ 
ket.” 

{Continued  on  page  62) 
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Ad“Ventures  By  Jerry  Walker  Jr. 


Co-op  bulletins.  H.  D.  Lee  Co.,  makers 
of  Lee  slacks  and  Lee  Leens,  is  offering  a 
50%  co-op  allowance  to  retailers  from  Jan¬ 
uary  4  to  June  30,  and  a  50%  reimburse¬ 
ment  on  color  premium  charges.  Full  de¬ 
tails  of  the  program,  including  an  ap¬ 
proved  list  of  newspapers,  is  contained  in 
a  16-page  booklet  Lee  has  sent  to  all 
outlets.  .  .  .  Texas  Press  Association  may 
open  a  Dallas-based  sales  office  just  to 
work  with  manufacturers  and  distributors 
on  expansion  of  co-op  ad  progi-ams  in 
Texas  papers.  ...  A  36-page  booklet, 
consisting  of  more  than  100  co-op  ad  al¬ 
lowances  in  28  product  classifications,  is 
available  from  the  Southern  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association  in  Chattanooga.  .  .  . 
Co-op  advertising  is  “one  of  the  major 
trends”  among  automotive  maintenance 
companies,  according  to  Richard  D.  Kud- 
ner,  vicepresident  for  advertising  and 
merchandising  for  Champion  Spark  Plug 
Co.  “We  are  telling  our  distributors  that 
the  place  for  the  advertising  is  in  the 
new'spaper  car  care  sections.”  .  .  .  Edward 
Andei-sen  heads  up  the  Santa  Rosa  (Cal¬ 
if.)  Press  Democrat's  new  co-op  ad  divi¬ 
sion.  His  job  is  to  assist  merchants  in 
taking  full  advantage  of  funds  available 
from  manufacturers  for  use  in  advertis¬ 
ing.  .  .  .  Advance  copies  of  an  8-page 
insert  that  Hanes  Hosiery  is  running  in 
Parade  January  16  has  been  sent  to  re¬ 
tailers  and  distributors  in  all  Parade  mar¬ 
kets  so  that  they  can  tie-in  with  the  sale. 

*  *  * 

Promoting  food.  Joe  Wise,  national  ad¬ 
vertising  manager,  Houston  Chronicle, 
tossed  a  big  party  for  125  food  chain 
buyers,  w'holesalers  and  ad  managers  to 
celebrate  the  start  of  a  coordinated  ad 
campaign  by  four  food  companies  that  is 
running  once  a  month  on  the  back  cover  of 
the  paper’s  Thursday  Cookbook  section. 
Ads,  all  full-color,  will  feature  an  entire 
menu  using  “Big  4”  products.  The  “Big 
4”  firms  are  Kraft,  Roegelein,  Dentler- 
Facs,  and  Pioneer  Flour  Mills  ...  A 
committee  of  Columbus,  Ohio  frozen  food 
men  are  glad  that  they  took  the  advice  of 
Leonard  A.  Zane,  manager  of  general  ad¬ 
vertising,  Columbus  Dispatch  and  Citizen- 
Journal,  about  distributing  their  annual 
“Frozen  Food  Buy  Time”  supplement  in 
the  newspapers  instead  of  through  the 
mail.  The  latest  Dispatch  home  audit  show¬ 
ed  an  average  15%  redemption  rate  for 
all  20  “cents-off”  coupons  in  the  4-page, 
full-color  insert  which  appeared  a  year 
ago.  The  survey  also  indicated  a  41%  aided 
recall  of  the  insert  itself,  although  some 
interviews  were  made  four  months  after 
the  8  X  11  size  staffer  was  distributed,  by 
the  Dispatch,  Wheeling  (W.  Va.)  Intelli¬ 
gencer  News  Register  and  Zanesville 
(Ohio)  Times.  The  agency,  Byer  &  Bow¬ 
man  of  Columbus,  is  planning  to  run  an¬ 
other  insert  in  February  in  the  papers. 

*  *  * 

Briefs.  Sports  Illustrated  becomes  the 
first  advertiser  to  buy  an  Ad-A-Card  in 
the  Sunday  New  York  News  (January  9). 
The  New's  is  one  of  three  papers  to  offer 
the  stick-on  coupon  service  which  was  first 
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tested  on  the  Staten  Island  Advance  .  .  . 
Louisville  Courier- Journal  has  introduced 
regionalized  advertising  availabilities  on  a 
weekday  basis  to  reduce  postal  costs  of 
the  two  Kentucky  state  editions  of  which 
about  32.000  are  mailed  daily.  Advertisers 
were  notified  of  the  new  policy  in  con¬ 
nection  with  an  increase  in  display  rates 
for  full  circulation,  averaging  less  than  3% 

.  .  .  California’s  Governor  Reagan  has 
signed  a  bill  which  makes  it  unlawful  to 
fail  to  deliver  mail  order  goods  within  six 
weeks  unless  an  extended  delivery,  date  is 
specified  in  the  advertisement  .  .  .  U.S. 
Suburban  Press  Inc.,  newspaper  reps, 
have  added  San  Francisco,  Oakland, 
Sacramento,  and  Philadelphia  suburban 
dailies  and  weeklies  to  their  package  buy 
of  36  markets  .  .  .  According  to  National 
Educational  Advei'tising  Seiwices  Inc., 
college  newspaper  reps,  two-color  ROP  is 
available  in  326  of  the  970  papers  rep¬ 
resented  by  them  .  .  .  Victor  Elting,  re¬ 
tired  vicepresident-marketing  of  Quaker 
Oats,  who  advanced  the  industry  self¬ 
regulation  plan,  was  voted  the  “advertis¬ 
ing  man  of  the  year”  in  the  poll  conducted 
by  the  Gallagher  newsletter.  Editors  at 
Advertising  Age  picked  David  J.  Mahon¬ 
ey,  head  of  Norton  Simon  Inc.,  as  their 
man  of  the  year  .  .  .  Help-wanted  ads  in 
52  newspapers  rose  1  point  above  the  Oc¬ 
tober  level  in  November  and  3  points 
above  its  level  a  year  ago,  reports  The 
Conference  Board,  which  compiles  the 
monthly  index  .  .  .  Television  Bureau  of 
Advertising  is  offsetting  the  1971  decline 
in  netw’ork  tv  ad  revenues  by  telling  mem¬ 
ber  and  the  press  that  newspaper  nation¬ 
al  billings  would  be  down  if  it  were  not 
for  cigaret  advertising.  Tv  network  re¬ 
venues  for  January-November  were  off 
6.2%,  with  all  time  periods  down.  Newspa¬ 
per  national  ad  revenue  is  up  about  12%, 
according  to  the  Bureau  of  Advertising, 
ANPA. 

*  *  * 

Loan  ads.  Federal  Reserve  System 
banks  have  been  directed  to  follow  new 
rules  on  advertising  real  estate  loans  after 
March  1.  Banks  must  give  public  notice 
that  their  real  estate  lending  is  nondis- 
criminatory  by  displaying  in  ads,  whether 
the  advertising  is  done  directly  or  through 
a  third  party,  a  phrase  “Equal  Housing 
Lender”  and  a  logotype  symbol.  Rules  also 
prehibit  banks  from  using  words,  phrases, 
symbols,  directions,  fonns,  models,  or  oth¬ 
er  means  that  imply  discrimination.  Simi¬ 
lar  ad  requirements  are  being  imposed  on 
banks  not  under  FRS  jurisdiction  and 
savings  and  loan  associations  by  the  Con¬ 
troller  of  the  Currency,  Federal  Deposit 
Insurance  Corporation,  and  Federal  Home 
Loan  Board. 


Photo  book  published 

The  Hurley-MacDougall  book  Visual 
Impact  in  Print,  mentioned  in  E&P  De¬ 
cember  18,  1971,  was  published  by  Ameri¬ 
can  Publishers  Press,  812  W.  Van  Buren 
Street,  Chicago,  Ill.  60607.  $14.35  a  copy. 


Capitol  reporter 
swears  off  booze 
given  by  officials 

William  Ecenbarger,  the  Philadelphia 
Inquirer's  man  at  the  capitol  in  Harris¬ 
burg,  says  he  has  sworn  off  attending 
press  parties  for  which  the  taxpayers  foot 
the  bill. 

“It  is  sometimes  unavoidable  for  jour¬ 
nalists  to  be  pompous,  but  it  is  inexcusa¬ 
ble  ever  to  be  hypocritical,”  he  wrote  in  a 
column  in  which  he  described  a  Christmas 
party  of  the  Legislative  Correspondents 
Association  where  members  of  the  legisla¬ 
ture,  who  were  the  guests,  brought  their 
own  liquor. 

“In  the  unwavering  tradition  of  the 
newsroom,”  Ecenbarger  reported,  “Wed¬ 
nesday  was  ‘divvy  day.’  This  year  there 
were  77  bottles  of  liquor  (approximate 
value:  $500)  over  and  above  the  consump¬ 
tion  at  the  party.” 

The  refreshments,  he  said,  obviously 
were  paid  for  out  of  the  legislators’  non- 
accountable  expense  allowances  they  voted 
themselves  earlier  this  year,  “despite 
pious  protestations  from  the  press.” 

“In  short,”  the  Inquirer  reporter  stated, 
“it  was  the  taxpayers  of  Pennsylvania 
who  ultimately  provided  the  booze  ...  It 
is  my  belated  opinion  that  if  the  press  is 
to  fulfill  its  role  as  adversary  of  the  grov- 
ernment  on  behalf  of  the  people  (a  role  it 
quickly  adopts  when  its  vast  privileges 
are  threatened),  it  must  adhere  to  the 
standards  it  sets  for  public  officials.” 

Ecenbarger  said  he  had  not  participated 
in  the  liquor  “divvy”  for  four  years  and 
from  now  on  he  would  avoid  any  such 
event  “unless  it  is  certain  or  very  likely  to 
result  in  my  imparting  meaningful  in¬ 
formation  to  the  taxpayers.  In  such  cases, 

I  will  attempt  to  pay  my  own  way.” 

• 

His  pants  baggy, 
Cronkite  dubious 
of  fashion  title 

Walter  Cronkite  a  fashion  plate? 

Even  the  sartorial  CBS  newsman 
doesn’t  believe  it;  at  least  he  told  his 
listeners  (January  4)  he  didn’t  feel  that 
he  deserved  to  be  on  the  list  of  16  best 
dressed  men  of  1972  issued  by  the  Fashion 
Foundation  of  America. 

“So  far  as  I  know,”  said  Walter,  “this 
distinction  was  earned  entirely  by 
straightening  my  tie  and  putting  on  my 
jacket  just  before  the  tv  camera  turns  on 
every  night  ...  I  always  broadcast  sitting 
down,  behind  a  desk  .  .  .  Probably  I  could 
have  broadcast  for  years  without  pants  on, 
and  the  Fashion  Foundation  of  America 
wouldn’t  have  been  a  bit  the  wiser. 

“On  radio.  I’m  seen  mainly  by  an  engi¬ 
neer  who  wouldn’t  bat  an  eye  if  I  wore 
nothing  at  all.” 

CBS  publicity  men  produced  a  picture 
showing  Walter  attired  in  baggy  pants. 
Fashion  Foundation  publicists  regarded 
this  a  blow  below  the  belt. 
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Law- Journalism  rapport 
urged  in  campus  project 

By  Gerald  B.  Healey 


Extension  of  the  opportunities  for  bet¬ 
ter  communication  and  understanding  be¬ 
tween  the  journalism  and  law  professions 
through  interdisciplinary  campus  ex¬ 
changes  was  urged  at  a  meeting  of  law 
and  journalism  professors  in  Chicago  re¬ 
cently. 

In  a  second  forum  arranged  by  the  As¬ 
sociated  Press  Managing  Editors  Freedom 
of  Information  Committee  Justice  Robert 
C.  Finley  of  the  State  of  Washington  Su¬ 
preme  Court,  said  there  are  several  sig¬ 
nificant  areas  which  merit  exploration  and 
discussion  between  law  and  journalism 
students  on  university  campuses. 

First,  he  said,  is  the  nature  of  the 
judicial  process,  which  is  “not  too  well 
undei'stood  in  its  historical  and  philosoph¬ 
ical  aspects  even  by  judges,  lawyers  and 
law  students.” 

Justice  Finley  submitted  that  the  news 
media  could  use  some  in-depth  infonna- 
tion  and  understanding  in  this  area.  He 
continued: 

“Modern  criminal  law  administration  is 
another  field  which  has  been  sorely  ne¬ 
glected  from  an  overall  infoimational 
standpoint. 

“Judges,  lawyers,  law  students,  news 
media  people,  and  members  of  the  public 
need  more  knowledge  and  understanding 
of  this  important  area  .  .  .  also  of  impor¬ 
tance  to  the  two  professions  is  the  area  of 
constitutional  due  process  and  equal  pro¬ 
tection.” 

Little  communication 

The  justice  pointed  out  that  there  is 
very  little  broad-scale,  personal  acquaint¬ 
ance  and  communication  between  members 
of  the  press  and  bar  and  thus,  there  is 
little  in-depth  knowledge  and  understand¬ 
ing  of  how  the  other  profession  works  and 
operates. 

It  is  also  not  clearly  recognized,  he 
said,  that  the  interests,  roles,  and  respon¬ 
sibilities  of  the  two  professions  are  inter¬ 
related,  sometimes  coinciding  and  some¬ 
times  in  conflict. 

Finley  urged  some  constructive  thinking 
and  action  pi-ogramming  concerning  these 
mattera.  Action  should  take  the  fonn  of 
developing  courses,  seminars,  or  discus¬ 
sion  groups  to  encourage,  in  teaching  situ¬ 
ations,  communication  and  understanding 
concerning  important  interdisciplinary 
problems  and  responsibilities,  he  said. 

Some  beginning  efforts  in  this  direction 
have  been  and  are  being  made  on  several 
university  and  college  campuses  and 
such  progi-ams  should  be  advanced  on 
many  other  campuses. 

Justice  Finley  suggested  several  leaders 
of  the  Washingfton  State  Bench-Bar-Press 
Program  who  could  provide  insights  and 
constructive  thinking  as  to  course  content 


and  who,  he  believed,  would  volunteer  to 
tary  of  the  Texas  Press  Association,  and 
campus  programs. 

Among  those  he  named  were  Hu  Blonk, 
managing  editor  of  the  Wenatchee 
(Wash.)  World,  who  is  vicechairman  of 
APME’s  Freedom  of  Information  Com¬ 
mittee,  and  Howard  Cleavinger,  managing 
editor  of  the  Spokane  (Wash.)  Chronicle. 
He  also  named  several  distinguished  ju¬ 
rists  and  jounialism  school  professors,  as 
well  as  William  Boykin,  executive  secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Texas  Press  Association,  and 
Paul  Conrad,  executive  secretary  of  the 
Washington  Allied  Daily  Newspaper  As¬ 
sociation. 

Steering  committee 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  meeting  Roy 
M.  Mersky,  professor  of  law.  University 
of  Texas  suggested  that  a  committee  of 
journalism  and  law  professors  attending 
the  meeting  be  instituted  to  act  as  a  steer¬ 
ing  group,  and  this  was  accomplished. 

Much  of  what  Justice  Finley  suggested 
at  the  Chicago  meeting  was  based  on  his 
personal  experience  with  the  organization 
and  development  of  the  Washington  State 
Voluntary-Cooperative  Program  on  free 
press  and  fair  trial  problems. 

In  adopting  this  progiam  he  said,  in 
Washington,  “we  have  chosen  the  least 
restrictive  and  coercive  of  possible  ap¬ 
proaches  to  the  handling  of  free  press- 
fair  trial  pi-oblems.” 

Referring  to  the  American  Bar  Associa¬ 
tion  Reardon  Committee,  the  justice  said 
results  of  the  regulation  of  the  sources  of 
infonnation  and  news  by  controlling  the 
activities  and  public  statements  of  pi’ose- 
cutors,  defense  counsel,  courthouse  person¬ 
nel,  police,  and  other  law  enforcement 
people  were  “dubious  to  say  the  least.” 

In  order  to  test  more  objectively  the 
Washington  State  Bench-Bar-Press  Pro¬ 
gram,  Justice  Finley,  foiinerly  chief  jus¬ 
tice  of  the  Washington  Supreme  Court, 
had  a  sampling  made  of  newspaper  sto¬ 
nes  regarding  significant  criminal  trials 
before  and  after  the  advent  of  the  Wash¬ 
ington  pregram. 

This  show'ed  a  significant  and  construc¬ 
tive  improvement  in  new's  media  report¬ 
ing,  he  said,  of  criminal  proceedings  to 
avoid  prejudicing  fair  trial  rights  of  de¬ 
fendants  as  defined  by  the  criminal  guide¬ 
lines. 

Washington  achievements 

The  judge  highlighted  these  achieve¬ 
ments  of  the  Washington  Bench-Bar- 
Press  Program: 

It  has  opened  up  channels  of  communi¬ 
cation  and  established  a  continuing  dia¬ 
logue  between  the  professions  of  law  and 
journalism  as  to  many  matters  of  mutual 
interest  and  concern  and  great  public  im¬ 
portance. 
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The  usual  obstacles  to  communication 
and  understanding,  namely,  lack  of  per¬ 
sonal  acquaintance,  mistrust,  and  suspi¬ 
cion,  have  been  lessened  to  a  considerable 
extent. 

Increasing  numbers  of  judges  and  law¬ 
yers  have  become  willing  to  discuss 
fonnerly  “verboten”  matters  with  the 
news  media. 

Access  of  the  news  media  to  informa¬ 
tion  has  been  encouraged  and  has  actually 
increased  to  a  substantial,  if  not  optimal, 
degree. 

The  resultant  spirit  of  mutual  trust, 
confidence,  and  responsibility  has,  to  Fin¬ 
ley’s  knowledge,  not  diminished  in  any 
significant  respect  to  objectivity  and  the 
independence  of  members  of  either  the 
law  or  the  journalism  professions. 

The  overriding  interest  of  the  public 
has  been  protected  and  seived  by  all  con¬ 
cerned  in  a  considerably  more  responsible 
manner;  accuracy  and  quality  of  news 
reporting  concerning  the  courts  and  the 
administration  of  justice  has  been  sub¬ 
stantially  improved. 

Much  to  be  done 

Much  still  remains  to  be  done  in  the 
area  of  better  communication  and  under¬ 
standing  between  the  two  professions  in 
meeting  their  basically  interrelated,  some¬ 
times  coinciding  and  sometimes  conflict¬ 
ing,  responsibilities  to  the  public,  Finley 
said. 

Dwight  L.  Teeter  Jr.,  associate  profes¬ 
sor  of  jouimalism.  University  of  Wiscon¬ 
sin,  agreed  with  Finley’s  interdisciplinary 
education  suggestions  and  added  that  the 
nation’s  courts  are  inadvertently  stran¬ 
gling  themselves.  Without  press  secre¬ 
taries  or  officers  courts  are  virtually 
voiceless,  he  added,  to  the  point  that  many 
judicial  actions  need  much  translation. 

Scot  Powe  Jr.,  visiting  professor  at  the 
University  of  Texas  School  of  Law,  said 
the  press  owes  the  public  better  reporting 
responsibility  and  he  suggested  that  in 
addition  to  free  press-fair  trial  pi’oblems, 
the  communications  media  concentrate  on 
the  preblems  posed  by  anti-trust  actions, 
discrimination  and  the  lack  of  public 
knowledge  of  the  advantages  and  disad¬ 
vantages  of  “the  system.”  He  also  de¬ 
clared  the  media  is  not  “self-critical 
enough.” 

Blonk  offei-ed  that  “a  lot  of  the  press  is 
for  more  dialogue  between  lawyers  and  its 
members”  and  he  advised  the  advance¬ 
ment  of  law-journalism  student  communi¬ 
cations. 

APME  undertook  a  national  campus 
campaign  to  acquaint  would-be  lawyers, 
judges  and  newspapei-men  with  the  im¬ 
portance  of  both  free  press  and  fair  trial 
at  its  1971  convention  and  last  summer 
held  its  first  forum  on  the  question. 


More  PR  firms 

The  1972  O'Dwyer’s  Directory  of  Public 
Relations  Firms  contains  information  on 
314  firms,  149  more  than  the  previous 
directory  listed.  Copies  may  be  ordered 
from  Jack  O’Dwyer,  271  Madison  Ave., 
N.Y.  for  $25  each. 
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Lyons  book  tells 
100-year  history 
of  Boston  Globe 

Louis  M.  Lyons  relives  his  glory  days  of 
journalism  as  a  I’epoi'ter  on  the  Boston 
Globe  (1919  to  1946)  in  a  469-page  tome 
which  accounts  for  100  yeare  of  that 
newspaper.  (Harvard  University  Press. 
$9.95). 

The  retired  (1964)  curator  of  the  Nie- 
man  Fellowships  at  Harvard  thus  covers 
the  third  quarter  of  the  Globe’s  century 
mostly  from  personal  experiences  and 
remembrances.  Apologetically  in  his  fore¬ 
word,  Lyons  states:  “Whei-e  these  views 
sound  negative,  they  are  doubtless  weight¬ 
ed  by  the  fact  that  my  own  yeare  on  the 
Globe,  before  1946,  covered  its  dimmest 
period.” 

Boston,  still  unique  with  four  daily 
newspaper  publishing  organizations  but 
less  flamboyant  in  competition,  was  a 
hotbed  of  vigorous,  sometimes  strident, 
journalism  in  the  days  Lyons  recalls  and 
even  more  so  before  the  20’s. 

Many  of  the  anecdotes  Lyons  locites 
about  such  headlined  events  as  the  Lizzie 
Borden  murder,  the  Lingbergh  kidnap¬ 
ping,  the  Heni-y  Ward  Beecher  morals 
trial,  the  Sacco-Vanzetti  saga  of  injustice, 
the  A1  Smith  campaign  for  the  Presiden¬ 
cy,  and  the  Cocoanut  Grove  disaster  will 
fascinate  the  younger  set  of  r-eaders  while 
bestirring  joyous  memories  of  oldtimers 
who  can  hark  back  to  their  own  exploits 
before  news-gathering  became  so  systema¬ 
tized  and  sterilized  as  it  is  today. 

Rescued  by  a  merebant 

Lyons  packs  a  lot  of  detail  about  the 
Globe’s  history — from  its  perilous,  near¬ 
starvation  start  at  a  meeting  February  7, 
1872  through  its  mor-e  recent  pr-osperous 
pr'ogress  under  the  continued  management 
of  the  Taylor  family.  Many  of  his  “books” 
of  copy  on  the  early  days  he  attributes  to 
a  comprehensive  r-ecoi-d  kept  by  Willard 
DeLue.  For  latter  day  events  Lyons  r’elied 
heavily  on  information  provided  by  staff 
members  who  reconstructed  episodes  and 
adventures. 

As  might  be  expected  from  an  author- 
r-epor-ter,  the  main  thread  thr-ough  the 
r'eadable  (sometimes  dr^r)  history  sews  up 
the  Globe’s  editorial  achievements  and 
ther-e  are  only  a  few  chapters  that  button 
up  the  ownership  pattern. 

Within  a  year  after  its  fir-st  issue  the 
Globe,  conceived  originally  by  a  cler¬ 
gymen’s  son,  was  a  likely  candidate  for 
the  poor  farm  or  bankruptcy  cour-t.  In¬ 
stead,  by  for'tuitous  cir’cumstances,  it  be¬ 
came  a  hallmark  of  loyal  pard-nership.  A 
50-50  relationship  between  Gen.  Charles 
H.  Taylor  and  Eben  D.  Jordan  has  en¬ 
dured  for  four  generations. 

Jordan,  an  astute  dry  goods  merchant 
from  Maine  who  shared  in  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  the  great  Jordan  Marsh  Company 
of  Boston,  rescued  the  Globe  from  mortal 
financial  wounds  and  (writes  Lyons)  “saw 
it  through  to  a  great  estate  for  his  heirs.” 
What  was  a  forerunner  of  “public  owner¬ 


ship”  so  popular  today  melded  two 
families  in  a  corporation  that  has  re¬ 
mained  under  the  contrel  of  the  heirs  of 
the  founders. 

Taylor  management  endures 

However,  Lyons  notes,  w'hile  the  Jordan 
money  was  so  essential  to  the  w’ell-being 
of  the  Globe,  the  new'spaper  has  always 
been  under  the  management  of  Taylors. 
Often,  Jordan  gave  his  proxy  to  General 
Taylor  w'hen  he  needed  it.  The  two  men  in 
their  wdlls  each  provided  for  three  trust¬ 
ees  and  stipulated  that,  on  the  death  of 
one,  the  two  surviving  trustees  should 
choose  a  third,  to  make  each  trust  self- 
perpetuating. 

Four  years  ago  the  Taylor  family  heirs 
agreed  to  set  up  a  voting  trust  to  coincide 
with  termination  of  the  Eben  D.  Jordan 
Sr.  trust,  20  years  after  the  death  of  the 
only  suiwiving  grandchild  of  Eben  D,  Jor¬ 
dan.  In  1970  Charles  H.  Taylor  Jr.,  fourth 
to  bear  the  name,  was  elected  a  director 
of  the  publishing  company. 

Lyons  traces  with  underetandable  pride 
the  transfonnation  of  the  Globe  in  recent 
years  from  a  splashy  example  of  flashy 
Boston  journalism  to  a  paper  that  is  re¬ 
sponsive  to  modem  needs  of  society  and  so 
relevant,  in  the  modern  jargon,  that  it  has 
captured  prestigious  aw’ards  for  in-depth 
repoitage  and  opinion  airing. 

Scion  among  activists 

Then,  too,  the  Globe’s  editors  have  coped 
with  the  activist  journalism  of  its  younger 
staff  members,  to  the  extent  that  report¬ 
ers  participate  in  discussions  of  news 
judgment  and  have  a  final  say  in  the  use 
of  their  bylines  over  edited  copy.  David 
Taylor,  reporier  son  of  the  Globe  pres¬ 
ident.  aligned  himself  with  the  “advoca¬ 
cy”  jouinalists  in  an  op-ed  page  column 
that  criticized  the  Globe  for  failing  to 
suppori  editorially  the  recommendation  of 
its  medical  reporters  for  licensing  the  sale 
of  marijuana. 

Founded  on  $150,000  capital,  the  Boston 
Globe  is  published  in  a  building-plant  that 
cost  $14  million  15  years  ago  and  is  flour¬ 
ishing  with  w’eekdav  (morning  &  evening) 
circulation  of  417,000  and  a  Sunday  sale 
of  546.000  copies,  as  of  September  30, 
1971  ABC.  The  Lyons  record  closes  on  a 
recession  note  for  1970-71,  with  circula¬ 
tion  down  slightly  after  a  Sunday  price 
increase  to  50c  a  copy  and  advertising 
linage  off  about  6  per  cent,  but  that  w'as 
par  for  the  industry. 

The  photograph  of  pipe-smoking  Louis 
M.  Lyons  that  almost  fills  the  hack  of  the 
dust  jacket  will  suggest  “must”  reading 
for  all  of  those  Nieman  Fellow's  he  en¬ 
chanted  over  a  quarter  of  a  centui*y.  As 
new’spaper  centennial  biographies  go. 
Newspaper  Story,  One  Hundred  Years  of 
the  Boston  Globe  rates  ready-reference 
shelf  space  with  Meyer  Berger’s  classic 
(1951)  narrative  of  the  New  York  Times' 
first  100  years  .  .  .  J.H.W. 

• 

1-2-3-4-5-6  for  Welk 

Lawrence  Welk’s  best-selling  book 
“Wunnerful,  Wunnerful”  will  be  syndi¬ 
cated  in  six  parts  with  photographs  begin¬ 
ning  January  17  from  United  Features 
Syndicate.  Co-author  of  the  band  leader’s 
life  story  is  Bernice  McGeehan. 


Pix  on  police  badges; 
PR  man  totes  a  gun 

Press  identification  badges  being  issued 
by  the  New  York  City  Police  Department 
now'  require  that  a  photograph  of  the 
recipient  be  attached  to  them. 

The  Department’s  deputy  conunissioner 
for  press  relations,  Robert  Daley,  carries 
a  .38  caliber  revolver  and  frequently  goes 
on  “crime  situation”  calls,  it  w'as  disclosed 
this  week.  Said  Daley,  a  former  New 
York  Times  reporter,  author  of  10  books 
and  the  son  of  Times  sports  columnist 
Arthur  Daley:  “I  can’t  let  the  public 
know'  what’s  going  on  unless  I  know 
w'hat’s  going  on.” 

Press  card  system 
tried  in  New  Mexico 

With  the  expressed  “hope  that  legiti¬ 
mate  newsmen  may  be  easily  identified 
by  officers  of  the  law'  during  times  of 
riot,  strife  or  emergncy,”  the  New  Mexi¬ 
co  State  Press  Association  has  approved 
a  system  of  press  identification  cards  with 
the  State  Police. 

Cards  costing  $1  each  and  good  for  one 
year  w'ill  be  issued  at  the  request  of 
publishers  who  are  paid-up  members  of 
the  association.  Each  publisher  is  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  return  of  cards  when  a  re¬ 
porter  or  photographer  leaves  his  em¬ 
ploy. 

State  police  will  retain  the  authority 
to  issue  identification  cards  to  newsmen 
whose  employers  are  not  members  of  the 
association. 

A  photograph  of  the  person  to  whom 
the  card  is  issued  will  be  attached  to  it 
and  the  state  police  wall  maintain  a  mas¬ 
ter  file.  Each  card  must  be  signed  by  the 
state  police  chief.  A  different  color  will 
be  used  each  calendar  year. 


1964  strike  is  ended 

Local  91  of  the  International  Typogra¬ 
phical  Union  announced  (December  29) 
the  official  end  of  its  seven-year  strike 
against  three  Toronto  daily  newspapers. 

The  printers  went  on  strike  against  the 
Star,  Globe  and  Mail  and  the  now-defunct 
Telegram  in  July,  1964,  in  a  dispute  over 
control  of  composing  room  computers. 

The  ITU  already  had  ceased  picketing 
the  two  surviving  dailies  after  the  union’s 
international  headquarters  cut  off  strike 
benefits  October  25.  The  dispute  had  cost 
the  ITU  an  estimated  $13  million  in  strike 
benefits. 


AP  in  Jerusalem 

The  Associated  Press  has  re-established 
an  office  in  Jerusalem  w'ith  Michael 
Gross,  27,  in  charge  as  correspondent. 
Gross,  a  native  New  Yorker,  had  w'orked 
for  AP’s  Tel  Aviv  bureau  as  a  stringer. 
He  is  a  graduate  of  New  York  University 
and  formerly  worked  for  the  Riverdale 
(N.Y.)  News. 
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Charles  McCabe,  Esq.  is 


"The  Fearless  Spectator" 


Boon  Companions 

LJAS  IT  NOT  occurred  to  you  that  some  of  the 
J-  people  you  think  blindingly  attractive,  are  ac¬ 
tually  rotten  to  the  core?  A  big  mystification,  no? 

The  word  charming  appears  in  front  of  the  word 
scoundrel  with  great  frequency  in  our  lives.  The 
whore  with  the  heart  of  gold  is  almost  as  endearing  a 
legend  as  Cinderella.  All  these  things  are  very 
tough  on  the  ideals  of 
morality  we  have  inher¬ 
ited  from  hearth  and 
school. 

“Wickedness,”  said 
Oscar  Wilde,  “is  a  myth 
invented  by  good  people 
to  account  for  the  cu¬ 
rious  attractiveness  of 
others.” 

I  should  say  that,  in 
the  course  of  my  life, 
the  ratio  of  good  amus¬ 
ing  people  I’ve  met  to  bad 
as  one  to  ten. 

A  type  I’ve  always  found  especially  atti'active  is 
the  man  who  seems  never  to  have  anything  better  to 
do  than  hang  around  bars  with  a  drink  in  his  hand. 
With  few  exceptions  these  fellows  have  more  sensi¬ 
tivity,  more  natural  courtesy,  more  legitimate  inter¬ 
est  in  you  and  your  ways,  than  the  chaps  you  are 
likely  to  encounter  out  in  the  cold  sunlight. 

They  have  usually  had  fractured  emotional  his¬ 
tories,  most  irregular  finances,  and  a  tendency  to  dis¬ 
appear  for  days  at  a  time.  In  every  conventional 
sense,  bad  hats.  But  somehow,  this  curious  warmth. 

★  ★  ★ 

YS^HAT  GETS  ME  to  thinking  about  these  odd 
^  lads  is  something  I  read  the  other  day  by  the 
c.ssayist  John  Jay  Chapman.  He  was  talking  about 
them: 

“The  men  and  women  who  make  the  best  boon 
companions  seem  to  have  given  up  hope  of  doing 
something  else.  They  have,  perhaps,  tried  to  be  ^ets 
or  painters:  they  have  tried  to  be  actors,  scientists, 
and  musicians.  But  some  defect  of  talent  or  oppor¬ 


amusing  people  is  about 


tunity  has  cut  them  off  from  their  pet  ambition  and 
has  thus  left  them  with  the  leisure  to  take  an  inter¬ 
est  in  the  lives  of  others. 

“Your  ambitious  man  is  selfish.  No  matter  how 
secret  his  ambition  may  be,  it  makes  him  keep  his 
thoughts  at  home.  But  the  heartbroken  people  —  if  I 
may  use  the  word  in  a  mild  benevolent  sense  —  the 
pt'ople  w  hose  w  ills  are  subdued  to  fate,  give  us  con¬ 
sideration,  recognition  and  welcome.” 

★  ★  ★ 

“HTHE  HEARTBROKEN  people.”  How  beautiful  it  is 

put.  Failure  often  opens  a  man’s  heart  to  the 
world.  A  memory  studded  with  disaster  seems  to 
bring  out  kihdness. 

It  is  not  the  most  ingratiating  of  habits,  but  dur¬ 
ing  most  of  my  life  time  it  has  been  my  custom, 
when  in  serious  inward  trouble,  to  seek  out  a  bar. 
This  is  different  from  seeking  out  booze.  That,  of 
course,  can  be  enjoyed  in  the  privacy  of  your  room. 

No,  the  bar  is  important  because  I  know  from 
long  experience  that  I  w  ill  usually  find  someone  who 
will  somehow  sense  my  inner  turbulence.  He  will, 
without  any  formal  acknowledgment  of  the  situa¬ 
tion,  give  the  appropriate  verbal  ministrations.  He 
will  do  so  with  that  odd  courtesy,  grown  out  of  pain 
and  failure,  and  the  knowledge  that  most  of  life  is 
merely  coping.  Because  they  enter  your  trouble, 
they  are  attractive. 


★  ★  ★ 

I  WOULD  HATE  a  world  where  these  loving  bums 
did  not  exist.  The  irony  is,  most  of  them  ha\'e 
achieved  a  kind  of  success  that  they  can  never  recog¬ 
nize  or  acknowledge.  This  is  the  single  succe.ss  of 
failure,  the  charity  and  compassion  that  can  come 
from  touching  bottom. 

I  remember  one  boon  companion  especially,  a 
handsome  dog  who  had  known  success  and  was  down 
to  genteel  begging  fi  om  the  very  rich.  He  was  know  n 
in  the  best  bars  of  the  Western  World.  When  he 
heard  a  tale  of  woe,  and  he  has  heard  a  few  from  me, 
he  usually  muttered,  “Hell,  life  is  just  serving  time.  ’ 
That  sentiment  still  offers  a  cold  comfort  to  me  in 
tough  times.  The  whole  place  is  a  jail,  and  everyone’s 
in  it  with  you. 
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More  readership 
of  legal  ads  is 
aim  of  campaign 


Prof  suggests 
new  approach 
to  police  heat 


A  campaign  to  promote  readership  of 
legal  advertising  has  been  proposed  by  di¬ 
rectors  of  the  Alabama  Pi*ess  Association. 

At  a  recent  meeting  in  Birmingham,  the 
18-member  body  directed  the  APA  staff  to 
prepai-e  an  extensive  promotion  campaign 
and  to  distribute  it  to  each  newspaper  in 
the  state. 

Further,  the  board  urged  newspapers  to 
“give  serious  consideration  to  printing  le¬ 
gal  advertisements  in  the  same  size  type 
as  they  do  regular  editorial  copy.” 

APA  president  Bob  Bryan,  publisher  of 
the  Cullman  Times,  expiessed  gi-ave  con¬ 
cern  “that  the  public  is  not  as  aware  as  it 
should  be  of  the  opportunities  public  no¬ 
tices  give  them  to  be  properly  and  ade¬ 
quately  informed.” 

He  said  newspapers  ought  to  take  an¬ 
other  look  at  their  efforts  in  this  area  and 
revamp  them  where  they  have  been  over¬ 
looked  or  eliminated  entirely. 

Claude  Sparks,  publisher,  Franklin 
County  Times,  moved  that  the  board 
officially  express  its  concern  over  the  mat¬ 
ter  and  propose  remedies  to  the  member¬ 
ship. 

John  Bloomer,  managing  editor,  Bir¬ 
mingham  News,  seconded  Sparks’  motion 
and  the  following  resolution  was  passed 
unanimously: 

WHEREAS,  the  people’s  right  to  know 
is  an  inherent  guaranty  of  our  democra¬ 
cy;  and 

WHEREAS,  the  most  prevalent  means 
of  disseminating  news  about  government 
activities,  as  they  affect  the  individual 
citizen  is  through  legal  advertising;  and 
WHEREAS,  newspapers  are  the  ve¬ 
hicles  through  which  public  notices  ai’e 
conveyed  to  the  citizens ;  and 

WHEREAS,  there  exists  a  need  for 
citizens  to  be  made  aware  of  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  public  notice  advertising; 

NOW,  THEREFORE,  BE  IT  RE¬ 
SOLVED  that  the  Board  of  Directors 
of  the  Alabama  Press  Association  does 
hereby  urge  the  daily  and  weekly  newspa- 
pei-s  of  the  state  to  engage  in  a  vigorous 
campaign  promoting  readership  of  and  in¬ 
terest  in  legal  advertising;  and 

BE  IT  FURTHER  RESOLVED  that 
the  newspapers  of  Alabama  be  encouraged 
to  establish  a  consistent  means  of  and  a 
regular  place  for  displaying  legal  adver¬ 
tising;  and 

BE  IT  FURTHER  RESOLVED  that 
newspapers  give  serious  consideration  to 
printing  legal  advertisements  in  the  same 
size  type  as  they  do  body  copy. 


The  news  media  need  to  modify  their 
definition  of  law  enforcement  news,  says 
Dr.  William  L.  Dulaney,  associate  profes¬ 
sor  of  journalism  at  Pennsylvania  State 
University. 

There  is  plenty  of  room  for  improve¬ 
ment  in  the  professional  relationship  be¬ 
tween  the  media  and  law  enforcement 
agencies,  the  former  editor  and  reporter 
told  a  Police  Executive  Development  In¬ 
stitute  meeting  at  University  Park,  Pa. 

To  improve  working  conditions  on  both 
sides,  Dr.  Dulaney  suggested  that: 

— Both  police  and  press  i-ealize  that 
senice  to  the  public  means  service  to  the 
individual  as  well  as  to  society  in  general. 

— That  police  learn  to  distinguish  be¬ 
tween  public  I'elations  and  public  informa¬ 
tion. 

— That  law  enforcement  officers  and 
newsmen  mutually  agree  upon  guidelines 
to  help  each  do  his  job  in  a  professional 
manner. 

“It’s  not  difficult  to  document  that  with 
few  exceptions  the  news  media  rely  too 
heavily  on  the  police  log,”  Dr.  Dulaney 
said.  “I  am  not  suggesting  that  they  re¬ 
frain  from  reporting  crime,  but  I  am  ob¬ 
jecting  to  their  seeming  preoccupation 
with  the  trivial  and  the  sometimes  sensa¬ 
tional.” 

Over  the  long  haul,  “non-events”  may 
make  better  stories  than  rapes  and  rob¬ 
beries,  Dr.  Dulaney  noted,  pointing  to 
such  issues  as  the  advantages  and  disad¬ 
vantages  of  regional  police  forces,  in- 
service  training  programs,  or  police  pay 
scales. 

On  the  problem  of  protecting  individual 
rights.  Dr.  Dulaney  commented  that 
“despite  the  spate  of  bar-press  discussions 
and  resolutions  in  recent  years,  the  news 
media  appear  no  more  willing  today  to 
exercise  restraint  when  the  big  case  comes 
along  than  they  were  in  the  days  of  Sam 
Sheppard.” 

Dr.  Dulaney  criticized  newsmen  who,  in 
straining  after  a  story,  ruin  a  reputation 
or  make  life  miserable  for  a  person  who  is 
later  found  to  be  without  guilt. 

“Newsmen,”  he  said,  “certainly  have 
the  right  to  seek  out  news  aggressively. 
But  to  behave,  as  some  do,  as  if  there 
were  no  limits  to  where  they  may  go, 
when  they  may  go  thei-e,  or  what  files 
they  may  have  access  to,  is  to  suggest 
that  all  other’s  rights  and  responsibilities 
are  subsei-vient  to  those  of  the  press. 
This,  of  course,  is  not  so.” 

Di’.  Dulaney  suggested  that  spokesmen 
for  law  enforcement  officers  and  newsmen 
sit  down  together  and  discuss  their  mutu¬ 
al  responsibilities  and  operational  pro¬ 
cedures. 

The  police  should  decide  what  records 
and  personnel  and  under  what  circum¬ 
stances  they  will  be  made  available,  and 
reporters  should  establish  ground  rules 
for  attributing  information. 


Rosemary  Clark 


James  W.  Tomey 


Tomey  named  editor 
of  weekly  in  Florida 

James  W.  Tomey  has  been  named  editor 
of  the  Okeechobee  News,  a  fJorida  weekly 
newspaper  owned  by  Independent  News¬ 
paper  Inc.,  parent  company  of  the  Dela¬ 
ware  State  News. 

Tomey  is  former  community  relations 
director  of  the  Dover  daily. 

Rosemary  Clark,  former  family  editor 
of  the  DSN,  will  assume  the  community 
relations  post. 

Tomey,  33,  is  a  fomier  news  editor  of 
the  DSN  and  served  on  the  advertising 
and  production  staffs  since  joining  the 
paper  in  1966. 

He  had  edited  the  Airlifter,  the  Dover 
Air  Force  Base  weekly  newspaper. 


Yiddish  newspaper 
in  New  York  closes 

The  Day  Jewmh  Morning  Journal,  the 
largest  Yiddish  language  newspaper  on 
the  North  American  continent,  printed  its 
last  edition  December  30. 

Published  Arthur  L.  Jacobs  said,  “We 
simply  cannot  continue.” 

Founded  51  years  ago,  the  Morning 
Journal  absorbed  four  of  the  six  Yiddish 
newspapers  in  publication  at  that  time. 
Its  readership  rose  to  more  than  35,000. 

Two  old  Yiddish  papers,  the  Forward 
and  the  Morgen  Freiheit,  continue  in  New 
York  City  and  a  new  one,  the  Yiddischc 
Zeitung,  appeared  this  week,  published  by 
Sender  Deutsch,  a  Brooklyn  printer. 


Picture  file  unwanted 
in  Central  Press  auction 

Furnishings  in  the  offices  of  Central 
Press  Association,  whose  parent  is  King 
Features  Syndicate,  went  on  the  block  in 
Cleveland.  CP  died  last  September  after 
61  years  in  business. 

An  auctioneer  sold  about  everything  ex¬ 
cept  about  500,000  photos  in  the  morgue. 
No  one  bid  on  them.  Many  are  of  histori¬ 
cal  interest,  according  to  Courtland  C. 
Smith,  CP  editor. 

The  typecasting  machines  went  for 
$200.  The  boss’  chair  went  for  $5.  Also 
sold  were  the  shelves  of  ancient  reference 
books. 


Reps  appointed 

Santa  Cruz  (Calif.)  Sentinel  has  ap¬ 
pointed  Ward-Griffith  Co.  as  its  national 
advertising  representative,  according  to 
Noi-man  L.  Powell,  advertising  director. 
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Ev«y  newspaper  you  see  here, 
plus  a  couide  of  huntfred  we  didn^t 
have  room  for,  all  use  TypeseHS 
Computer  Syst^s.  Why?  Becai^ 
it  automaticafly  hyphenates  and 
justifies  copy.  Bi^use  it 
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work  on  both  hot-i^ttal  said  piioto- 
compoation  machines.  Beca^  it's 
fast.  Because  it's  reliadde*  Beca^  it 
has  a  Business  Systems  Software 
Package  thatll  do  ail  the  accounfiog. 
Because  it's  reasonably  pri<»i.  Ai|cL 
frankly^  because  it  makes  the  ne^ 
papers  look  better. 


you're  PE>t  using  a  Types^T# 
sjstcm,  maybe  you  ought  to  t^H; 
us.  Graphic  Arts  Group,  ' 
Equipment  Corporation, 
14$  Main  Street,  Maynard,  Mass 
at^us^  01754.  (617)  897-5111. 


Has  LBJ  forgotten  Monk^s 
most  unforgettable  story? 


Christmas  has  come  and  gone  again  and 
James  E.  (Monk)  Vance  hasn’t  gotten  the 
present  he  most  wanted.  For  more  than 
two  years  he  has  been  hoping — anxiously 
hoping  that  the  former  President  of  the 
United  States  would  remember  a  story 
Monk  wrote  and  send  him  the  words,  “go 
ahead  and  print  it.” 

Monk  Vance,  agricultural  w’riter  for  the 
Fort  Worth  Star-Telegram,  calls  it  “My 
Most  Unforgettable  Story”  but  he’s  afraid 
Lyndon  Baines  Johnson  has  forgotten  it 
and  the  13-page  manuscript,  all  about 
Monk’s  visit  to  the  LBJ  Ranch,  lies  buried 
in  the  LBJ  archives. 

It  was  two  years  ago  last  July  when 
Monk  finally  waded  through  all  the  red 
tape  and  spent  a  day  riding  the  famed 
ranch  with  its  famous  boss.  Monk  told 
something  about  it  in  an  article  he  wrote 
recently  for  the  Star-Telegram  employes’ 
house  paper: 

“Unlike  on  most  ranches  you  just  don’t 
ride  up  to  the  gate,  blow'  the  horn  and  yell 
“anybody  home” — on  the  LBJ. 

“If  you  do,  or  don’t,  you  most  likely  will 
be  gi-eeted  by  a  polite  member  of  the 
Secret  Service.  You  will  have  been  on 
television,  too — closed  circuit,  that  is. 

“Best  you  have  credentials — a  personal 
letter  from  “the  owner”  w'as  acci*edited. 

“It  took  “considerable  doings”  to  get 
there. 

‘Ground  niles  w'ere  laid  down  through 
channels — NO  inteiwiews,  NO  pictures. 

Permitted  to  make  notes 

“During  a  short  wait  for  the  boss  of 
the  LBJ  his  famed  mongrel  Yuki  sniffed 
at  my  boots  (or  maybe  me).  A  big  blue 
chair  with  the  seal  was  a  few  feet  away. 
The  place  had  a  totally  at  home  feeling. 

“After  an  exchange  of  ‘how'dy’  and  ‘get 
in’  he  accepted  a  pack  of  pecan  brittle  (in 
preference  to  peanut),  the  track  tape 
stereo  w'as  turned  down  and  we  were  off. 
The  two-way  radio  squawk  box  stayed 
on.  .  .  . 

“From  then  on  it  wras  two  men  with  a 
common  denominator — grass,  cattle,  ir¬ 
rigation,  deer,  a  thundershower  to  the 
noi-th,  heritage  and  our  daughters. 

“Does  the  fonner  President  of  the 
United  States  have  cow  savvy?  You  better 
know  he  does.  He  has  good  cattle  and 
pastures.  He’s  proud  of  them.  He  has 
I'eason  to  be. 

“His  comments  and  figures  came  so  rap¬ 
idly  that  even  a  leai-ned  Aggie  couldn’t 
mentally  record  them.  Permission  was 
granted  to  make  notes. 

‘Will  get  in  touch’ 

“Ah,  ha!  Could  this  be  a  wedge  into 
reasoning  together  about  a  story  on  a  man 
who  dwelled  32  years  along  the  Potomac 
and  now  was  back  home  and  obviously 
happy  on  the  Pedemales? 

“My  promise  was  ‘to  show  I’m  on  the  up 
and  up  about  writing  about  a  rancher,  you 


can  read  my  story  before  a  word  is 
printed.’ 

“This  kind  of  deal  hadn’t  been  made 
before — my  bosses  frowm  on  this  type 
thing.  I  w'as  trying  hard,  and  my  host  had 
the  ‘home  field’  advantage. 

“When  we  drove  back  to  the  house  he 
told  me  to  ‘put  together  what  you  have  in 
mind  and  send  it  to  Dale  (the  manager) 
and  w’e’ll  get  back  to  you.’ 

“He  also  offered  me  a  key  to  the  gate.’ 
That’s  ranch  country  lingo  for  “come 
back,”  or  when  you  want  to  come  back  get 
in  touch’  (without  red  tape). 

“All  this  brought  reasoning  that  pos¬ 
sibly  the  Stai'-Telegram’s  agricultural 
w'liter  might  not  only  have  been  the  first 
within  the  gate,  but  the  first  to  get  a  story 
on  a  rancher  w’ho  had  changed  his  address 
from  1600  Pennsylvania  to  Stonewall. 

“The  draft  of  my  story  was  received.  It 
w'ent  by  registered  mail — including  the  zip 
code — but  no  one  has  gotten  in  touch.” 

Maybe  the  mail’s  late 

“No  use  getting  in  a  hurry.  There’s  still 
a  chance  to  be  No.  1 — but  only  slightly,  if 
at  all,  I  suppose.  Maybe  the  mail’s  late 
out  of  Stonewall,  or  the  Pedemales  flood¬ 
ed  and  cut  off  the  road. 

“My  13-page  manuscript  is  stashed 
away,  and  it  might  not  be  in  the  categoiy 
of  a  Pentagon  Paper,  but  reasoning  and  a 
handshake  between  two  men  riding  a  pas¬ 
ture  means  it  won’t  be  printed — until  he 
‘gets  in  touch.’  ” 

As  a  postscript  to  this  tale.  Monk  told 
E&P:  “You  don’t  pressure  him — nor  do  I 
beg  for  a  story.  As  a  great  lady  who  w’as 
in  Johnson’s  mother’s  Sunday  School  class 
told  me — ‘He’ll  let  you  print  it  someday 
w'hen  he  thinks  it  will  help  him  some 
w’ay.’  ” 

• 

Story  turns  into  book 

Fourteen  year^a  of  sportswriting  and  po¬ 
lice  beat  work  gave  William  A.  Clark 
plenty  of  background  for  his  book,  “The 
Girl  On  the  Volkswagen  Floor,”  just  pub¬ 
lished  by  Harper  &  Row'.  The  setting  of 
the  crime  story  is  “Kettering,  Ohio,”  a 
suburb  of  Dayton.  Clark’s  Dayton  Daily 
News  editor  told  him  to  devote  all  his 
time  to  solving  a  murder  case.  He  did  and 
the  result  is  the  book. 

1-man  novel  machine 

“Jilly’s  Canal”  (Doubleday),  his  thirty- 
fifth  novel,  recently  was  published  by  Jack 
Bickham,  foi-mer  Daily  Oklahoman  staff 
writer,  and  now  University  of  Oklahoma 
teacher  of  creative  writing  and  journal¬ 
ism.  An  Oklahoman  book  reviewer  de¬ 
scribed  Bickham  as  “a  week-end  and  af¬ 
ter-supper  author.” 


Eisenhut  named  M.  E. 
in  Statesman  changes 

Van  Eisenhut,  a  member  of  the  staff 
for  18  years,  is  now  managing  editor  of 
the  Oregon  Statesman  at  Salem.  He  is  a 
native  of  Kansas 
who  served  as  a 
fighter  pilot  in 
World  War  II  and 
the  Korean  War 
and  moved  to  Ore¬ 
gon  in  1953  after 
working  on  the 
Pathfinder  Press  at 
Fremont,  Nebraska. 

Wendell  Webb, 
editor  of  the  States- 
man,  also  an- 
nounced  the  pro¬ 
motion  of  Daniel  W.  Davies,  a  staffer  for 
12  years,  to  city  editor.  Don  Scarborough, 
copy  desk  chief,  w'as  given  the  title  of 
news  editor. 

The  changes,  Webb  said,  culminate  a 
program  for  gradually  expanding  opera¬ 
tions  w'hen  the  Statesman  goes  into  pho¬ 
tocomp  and  offset  printing.  Eisenhut  suc¬ 
ceeds  Robert  E.  Gangware,  w'ho  is  on  sab¬ 
batical  leave. 

Washington  J-Center 
names  four  trustees 

Four  new  members  have  been  elected  to 
the  board  of  trustees  of  the  Washington 
Journalism  Center,  Lawrence  E.  Lay- 
bourn,  chairman  of  the  Center’s  board 
and  vicepresident  of  Time  Inc.,  an¬ 
nounced. 

The  new  member's  are: 

Arthur  W.  Arundel,  pi-esident  of 
WAVA  of  Arlington,  Virginia,  an  all- 
new's  radio  station  w'hich  serves  the 
Washington  area. 

D.  Tennant  Bryan,  president  of  Rich¬ 
mond  New'spapers  Inc.,  which  publishes 
the  Richmond  Times-Dispatch  and  Rich¬ 
mond  News  Leader. 

Richard  Dudman,  chief  Washington  cor¬ 
respondent  for  the  St.  Louis  Post- 
Dispatch. 

Walter  Ridder,  publisher  of  the  Gary 
Post-Tribune  and  Washington  correspond¬ 
ent  for  Ridder  Publications  Inc. 

The  Washington  Journalism  Center 
offers  fellowships  to  working  journalists 
and  to  young  blacks  interested  in  careers 
in  journalism.  It  also  sponsors  special 
Conferences  for  Journalists  on  issues  in 
the  news.  Julius  Duscha  is  director  of  the 
Center  and  Arch  Pareons  is  associate  di¬ 
rector. 

• 

Prize  for  music  stories 

Dr.  Boris  E.  Nelson,  Toledo  Blade  music 
critic,  has  been  awarded  a  $1,000  first 
prize  by  the  American  Society  of  Com¬ 
posers,  Authors,  and  Publishers  (AS- 
CAP)  for  articles  published  in  the  Blade 
during  1970.  This  year  marks  Dr.  Nelson’s 
fourth  as  president  of  the  National  Music 
Ci'itics  Association. 
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The  headlines 
behind  the  headiines. 


For  86  years,  Goss  has  been  making  Times  change.  Today  Goss  offers  six 

headlines.  Back  in  1885,  they  went  times  as  many  presses  to  an  industry 


something  like  this: 

“Goss  Bros.  &  Co.  of  Chicago  develops 
an  amazing  new  type  of  rotary  press 
completely  powered  by  steam.” 

Primitive  days.  You  could  offer  a 


that  has  developed  a  hundred  fold.  Truly 
a  press  for  every  purpose. 

But  amidst  all  this  change,  two  things 
have  remained  the  same.  Goss  is  still  the 
biggest  name  in  the  industry.  Because 


There’s  a  Mark  V 
in  you-  futue. 
Broause  we  bu8d 
a  future 
in  every  Mark  V 


MGD  Graphic  Systems 

North  American  Rockwell 


No  two  newspapert: 
are  exactly  alika  ^ 
That’s  why  there’f  a 
Goss  Urbanite. 


single  press  to  an  entire  industry.  And 
you  could  become  the  biggest  name  in 
the  business  because  your  press  was 
just  a  little  bit  better. 

i  The  Goss  Press  Control  System. 

1  It  takes  your  best  man’s  judgment 

Iand  puts  it  on  p£^:>er. 

Faster  Qieapei: 


Goss  still  offers  you  a  press  that’s  just  a 
little  bit  better.  _ 


Goss 


■  We  save  ^x>ut  S500  on 
every  folder  chcrjgeover. " 


Goss 


Every  Commu^y  press 
ffves  you  somethir^ 
for  nothing. 


Washington  quiz 
made  intriguing 
by  Marbut  book 

Who  was  the  first  woman  to  work  in  the 
U.S.  Senate  press  palleiy? 

Answer:  Jane  Grey  Swisshelm. 

Who  was  the  repoi'ter  who  got  “inside” 
confidential  information  fi-om  the  White 
House  for  James  Gordon  Bennett’s  New 
York  Herald  during  the  Civil  War? 

Answer:  Heniy  WikoflF. 

And  who  was  Wikoff’s  principal  news 
contact? 

Answer:  Mi’s.  Lincoln. 

You  can  play  a  lot  of  Q.  and  A.  games 
with  the  infoi-mation  that’s  packed  into  a 
new  book,  “News  from  the  Capital:  The 
Story  of  Washington  Reporting”  (320 
pages,  $12.50)  which  F.  B.  Marbut,  a 
journalism  professor  at  the  Pennsylvania 
State  University,  has  authored  and  South¬ 
ern  Illinois  University  press  has  just 
published. 

Marbut’s  extensive  research  unearthed 
the  fact  that  Jane  Grey  Swisshelm,  “a 
determined  reformer,”  persuaded  Horace 
Greeley  to  pay  her  $5  a  column  for  letters 
from  Washington  to  the  New  York 
Tribune.  She  had  been  editor  of  the  Pitts¬ 
burgh  Saturday  Visiter. 


in  1827,  when  newspapers  outside  the  cap¬ 
ital  began  sending  their  own  correspon¬ 
dents  to  Washington.  Congress  wanted  its 
proceedings  covered,  although  there  were 
contreversies  over  “privilege,”  and  some¬ 
times  over  the  content  of  some  of  the 
accounts.  Each  house  made  frequent 
changes  in  rules  governing  reporters’  ad¬ 
mission  and  in  the  facilities  provided  for 
them.  When  the  present  House  of  Rep¬ 
resentatives  and  Senate  Chamber  w’ere  oc¬ 
cupied  in  1857  and  1859,  the  present  pi-ess 
galleries  were  set  aside. 

Early  presidents  had  no  direct  contact 
with  journalists  other  than  the  editors  of 
an  officially-sponsored  newspaper.  That 
paper,  which  also  reported  congressional 
pi’oceedings,  published  fighting  editorials 
which  the  country  accepted  as  having 
been  inspired  by  the  White  House.  It  also 
did  the  printing  retiuired  by  Congress  and 
the  executive  departments  at  very  profita¬ 
ble  rates. 

Political  party  internal  quarrels  and 
scandals  in  the  public  printing  led  to  the 
establishment  of  the  Government  Printing 
Office  in  1860,  thus  taking  this  course  of 
funds  out  of  political  journalism.  Abra¬ 
ham  Lincoln  was  the  first  president  not  to 
back  an  official  paper,  and  from  that  time 
to  that  of  Theodore  Roosevelt  there  was 
little  contact  between  presidents  and  the 
press. 

Frem  Roosevelt  to  Nixon  there  has  been 
an  evolution  of  press-presidential  rela¬ 


tionships  that,  in  1971,  have  reached  a 
point  both  of  mutual  respect  and  mutual 
coolness,  says  Professor  Marbut.  A  large 
force  of  reporters  is  now  stationed  perma¬ 
nently  at  the  White  House  in  quarters 
provided  especially  for  them. 

*  *  * 

One-man  press  quiz 

A  one-man  news  conference  added  new 
dimensions  to  White  House  press  rela¬ 
tions  this  week.  Dan  Rather  of  CBS  en¬ 
gaged  President  Nixon  in  “A  Conversa¬ 
tion”  for  about  60  minutes  on  the  net¬ 
work  in  prime  time  January  2. 

Rather  carefully  read  his  polished 
questions — 35  in  all — from  notes  he  held 
in  his  hand  and  occasionally  drew  a  cou¬ 
ple  of  “surprise”  queries  on  index  cards 
from  his  pocket.  He  explained  to  the 
President  that  some  of  the  inquiries  had 
been  given  him  by  other  members  of  the 
Washington  press  corps. 

Although  the  President  consumed  a 
large  amount  of  time  with  lengthy  dis¬ 
courses  on  his  policies,  the  “unrehearsed 
and  unedited”  program  gave  the  reporter 
an  opportunity  to  ask  several  followup 
questions  which  is  not  the  custom  at  for¬ 
mal  news  conferences  in  which  several 
hundred  newsmen  strive  to  be  recognized 
in  half  an  hour. 

The  “conversation”  provided  an  assort¬ 
ment  of  headlines  for  Monday  papers 
and  set  off  a  new  political  debate  over 
the  President’s  intentions  in  Vietnam. 


“Her  one  day  in  the  Senate,”  the  book 
tells  us,  “was  that  on  w’hich  Senators 
Thomas  Hart  Benton  of  Missouri  and 
Henr>'  S.  Foote  of  Mississippi  engaged  in 
a  fight  on  the  Senate  floor  during  which 
the  latter  drew  a  pistol.”  That  was  April 
17,  1850. 

His  examination  of  James  Gordon  Ben¬ 
nett’s  correspondence  with  reporters  re¬ 
vealed  to  Marbut  how  Bennett  hired  Hen¬ 
ry  Wikoff,  a  Philadelphia  lawyer,  to 
gather  news  in  Washington  where  Wikoff 
“attached  himself  especially  to  Secretai’y 
of  State  William  H.  Seward  and  to  Mrs. 
Lincoln.”  He  showered  the  First  Lady 
with  compliments  and  won  a  welcome  to 
the  White  House. 

Wouldn’t  tell  source 

After  parts  of  President  Lincoln’s  first 
message  to  Congress  in  December  1861 
appeared  in  the  Herald,  Wikoff  was  sum¬ 
moned  before  tbe  House  Judiciary  Com¬ 
mittee  which  was  trying  to  find  the  leak. 
Wikoff  admitted  he  had  obtained  the 
document  but  be  refused  to  divulge  its 
source,  pleading  “an  obligation  of  strictest 
seci'ecy.” 

Professor  Marbut  traces  in  detail  the 
continuing  conflict  between  officials  and 
the  press  from  the  first  Congress  in  1789 
to  the  Pentagon  Papers  incident  of  1971. 

When  the  First  Congress  met,  newspa¬ 
pers  reported  the  debates  in  parliamen- 
tai-y  language  and  in  a  form  similar  to 
that  of  minutes.  Prior  to  1827  the  country 
and  w’orld  learned  what  went  on  in  Con¬ 
gress  and  at  the  White  House  by  reading 
Washington  papers  or  the  secondhand  re¬ 
ports  culled  from  them  and  printed  in 
local  journals. 

The  pi-ess  corps  began  growing  rapidly 


Obituary  of  a  Scripps  yacht. 
Gentle  John ’s  ^Sweetheart  ’ 


The  loss  of  Novia  del  Mar,  “the  last  of 
the  great  racing  yachts”  in  the  Scripps 
family,  was  given  the  full  “obit”  treat¬ 
ment  recently  in  the  San  Diego  (Calif.) 
Union  with  the  byline  of  Tim  Shepard, 
maritime  editor  of  that  Copley  newspa¬ 
per. 

“Of  course,”  he  wrote,  “John  Paul 
Scripps,  who  cared  for  her  (‘The 
Sweetheart  of  the  Sea’)  the  last  32  years 
of  her  eventful  life,  loved  her  best.  But 
she  was  the  maritime  sweethart  of  every 
amateur  sailor  who  signed  on  to  sail  in 
the  literally  hundreds  of  blue  ocean  events 
she  participated  in  during  the  last  three 
decades  of  her  life. 

“And  that  89-foot  giant  gave  the  hearts 
of  every  other  yachtsman  a  flutter  of  joy 
when  she  charged  past  with  her  10,000 
square  feet  of  sail  tugging  and  her  bold 
bow  frothing  in  the  sea.  It  took  plenty  of 
wind  to  bring  that  husky  matron  to  life, 
but  she  surely  could  move  when  he  wind 
came  from  behind  and  kicked  up  white 
caps. 

“Novia  carried  the  largest  spinnaker  of 
any  racing  boat  in  the  United  States.  The 
pole  which  held  this  parachuting  sail  in 
place  was  43  feet  long,  which  was  longer 
than  the  overall  length  of  many  of  her 
competitors.  It  took  a  14-man  crew  to  jibe 
that  6,500  square  foot  sail  and  sometimes 
she  took  charge  of  the  entire  process. 

“When  Novia  burned  and  sank  off  the 


last  of  coast  of  Baja  California  Tuesday  night, 
5cripps  November  2,  the  West  Coast  lost  its  big- 
treat-  gest  and  probably  best  loved  racing  yacht. 
Calif.)  She  was  the  most  active  of  all  the  blue 
lepard,  water  racers.  If  the  big  boat  and  her 

ewspa-  owner  ‘Gentle  John’  missed  an  Ensenada 

Race,  somehow  it  didn’t  seem  right  even 
Paul  though  there  might  be  500  or  600  other 
(‘The  craft  in  the  race. 

J  years  “She  was  designed  by  John  Alden  for  a 
3t.  But  sedate  Easterner  more  interested  in 

f  every  cruising  than  in  competitive  racing.  As  a 

sail  in  result,  she  was  heavy  and  had  a  broad 

events  beam. 

t  three  “Built  in  1927  near  Boston,  the  big 
yacht  came  into  the  Scripps  family  two 
hearts  years  later  when  Robert  Scripps,  son  of 
of  joy  E.  W.  Scripps,  founder  of  the  Scripps 
10,000  newspaper  enterprises,  acquired  her. 
er  bold  “John  Scripps  sailed  aboard  Novia  as  a 
I’f  when  his  Uncle  Robert  owned  her  and 

^  ^  cruised  extensively  in  Mexican  waters, 

le  vand  Robert  Scripps  died  aboard  Novia. 

'  white  «Gentle  John,  a  6-foot  3-inch  200-pound- 
,  f  er,  acquired  Novia  in  1939  from  the  es- 
t^te  of  his  uncle. 

es.  1  he 

sail  in  **He  just  had  to  have  that  boat,’  recalled 
I  longer  one  of  the  Scripps  family.  ‘He  seemed  to 
of  her  ^ove  it  more  than  life  itself.” 
to  jibe  The  new  owner  dreamed  of  making  No- 
netimes  via  into  a  competitive  racer  and  he  im- 

3.  proved  her  rig  and  sails.  But  Novia  was 

off  the  never  able  to  overcome  her  husky  design.” 
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When  the 
holidays  are  over, 
where  does  everyone  go? 


Fly  at  holiday  time  and  the  world  seems  to  fly  with 
you.  Holidays.  Summer  vacation.  Mornings  and  eve¬ 
nings.  Mondays  and  Fridays.  That’s  when  you— and 
most  other  people— fly.  But  even  when  you  don’t  fly, 
we  stand  ready  to  serve  you,  because  that’s  our 
commitment  as  scheduled  airlines. 

Peaks  and  valleys 

In  mid-day,  mid-week,  off-season— when  you’re  less 
likely  to  come  our  way— things  are  slower  for  us. 
Thats  just  a  fact  of  life  for  the  airlines.  We’re  a  peak- 
and-valley  kind  of  business. 

To  provide  the  service  you’ve  come  to  expect,  we 
gear  our  planes,  our  people  and  our  ground  facili¬ 
ties  close  to  your  peak  travel  needs.  We  rarely  have 
to  say  no  when  you  call  for  a  reservation.  Of  course, 
this  means  that  most  of  our  costs  go  on  whether 
you’re  flying  with  us  or  not. 

To  even  things  out— and  hopefully  to  build  business 
for  the  future— we  offer  discount  fares  and  special 
promotions  at  times  when  traffic  is  relatively  sparse. 
But  most  people  still  fly  at  peak  times. 

Sensitive  to  the  economy 

Compounding  the  whole  problem,  we’re  also  highly 
susceptible  to  the  peaks  and  valleys  of  the  national 
economy.  The  recent  recession  serves  as  a  good 
example. 

When  the  big  new  jets  were  ordered,  about  four 
years  ago,  our  business  was  growing  at  an  annual 
rate  of  about  15  percent. 


Then  the  economy  went  slack.  And  now  the  new 
planes  are  going  into  service  at  a  time  when 
domestic  passenger  traffic  has  almost  stopped 
growing. 

Lead  time  for  new  planes 

Even  the  most  careful  planning  hasn’t  been  able  to 
solve  this  kind  of  problem.  It  takes  three  to  four 
years  from  the  time  new-type  planes  are  ordered 
until  they’re  delivered,  and  changes  in  the  economy 
can’t  be  forecast  precisely  that  far  ahead. 

What  can  we  do?  Reduce  the  heavy  capital  costs 
incurred  in  buying  these  airplanes?  Not  if  we’re  to 
keep  our  service  commitment  to  you.  We’re  doing 
everything  we  can  to  improve  our  earnings.  But 
many  of  our  major  costs— labor,  fuel,  landing  fees, 
to  name  a  few— are  not  fully  in  our  control. 

Problems  must  be  understood 

In  fact,  since  the  airlines  are  highly  regulated,  there 
are  lags  and  limits  in  much  of  what  we  can  do  to 
help  ourselves.  But  your  understanding  of  these 
problems  will  help  pave  the  way  to  solutions. 

We  want  to  keep  flying  you— at  holiday  time,  or  any 
time  you  need  us. 

You  can  help  by  getting  airline  economics  into  per¬ 
spective.  Write  for  the  illustrated  booklet.  “Econom¬ 
ics  of  Air  Transport:  An  Overview,’’  to  Air  Transport 
Association  of  America,  Dept.  B,  1000  Connecticut 
Avenue,  N.W.,  Washington,  D.  C.  20036. 


The  Airlines  of  America 

The  Shortest  Distance  Between  People 


30  are  attending 
seminar  on  costs 
and  management 

Thirty  newspapers  are  represented 
by  their  editors,  publishers  or  business 
office  personnel  at  a  two-w'eeks  seminar  on 
management  and  costs  that  began  January 
3  at  the  American  Press  Institute,  Colum¬ 
bia  Univei-sity,  New  York. 

Members  of  the  seminar  are; 

Alcino  G.  Almeida,  New  London  (Conn.) 
Day. 

Richard  P.  Barker,  New  Bedford 
(Mass.)  Standard-Times. 

Robert  F.  Beck,  San  Pedro  (Calif.) 
News-Pilot. 

James  E.  Butt,  Lynchburg  (Va.) 
News  and  Daily  Advance. 

Thomas  T.  Byrd,  Winchester  (Va.) 
Evening  Star. 

Robert  J.  Pahlke,  Marshfield  (Wis.) 
News  Herald. 

Ralph  C.  Dear,  Wheaton  (Ill.)  Daily 
Journal. 

John  C.  DePrez  Jr.,  Shelbyville  (Ind.) 
News. 

Chan  D.  Edmonds,  Grand  Junction 
(Colo.)  Daily  Sentinel. 

Loren  F.  Ghiglione,  Southbridge 
(Mass.)  Evening  News. 

David  Hardy,  Canon  City  (Colo.)  Daily 
Record. 

Thomas  A.  Hill,  Oak  Ridge  (Tenn.) 
Oak  Ridger. 

Walter  E.  Hussman  Jr.,  Camden  (Ark.) 
News. 

Robert  L.  Huttenhoff,  Salhvas  Califor¬ 
nian. 

Warren  H.  Koon,  Natchez  (Miss.) 
Democrat. 

Walter  H.  Lutz  Jr.,  Peru  (Ind.)  Daily 
T  TthWHCm 

Paul  T.  Miller  II,  Ithaca  (N.Y.)  Jour¬ 
nal. 

Wallace  E.  Owen  Jr.,  Florence  (Ala.) 
Times  &  Tri-Cities  Daily. 

Forrest  C.  Palmer,  Danbury  (Conn.) 
News-Times. 

Doyle  Rainwater,  Fort  Smith  (Ark.) 
Southwest  Times  Record. 


N.Y.  Press  asst  iation 
appoints  genl  manager 

James  E.  Strope,  a  public  relations  ex¬ 
ecutive,  has  been  named  general  manager 
of  the  New  York  Press  Association  which 
has  its  offices  in  the  Newhouse  Communi¬ 
cations  Center  in  Syracuse. 

Strope  replaces  C.  E.  (Chet)  Ron- 
domanski  who  indicated  his  desire  to 
resign  late  this  summer  to  pursue  his  own 
business. 

Strope  has  been  working  for  D.  G. 
Nowak  and  Associates,  a  Syracuse  public 
relations  and  advertising  firm.  He  has 
also  held  communication  management 
posts  with  Celanese  Corporation  and  the 
General  Electric  Company. 


Josiah  P.  Rowe  III,  Fredericksburg 
(Va.)  Free  Lance-Sta/r. 

Phillip  A.  Sanguinetti,  Anniston  (Ala.) 
Star. 

Edward  L.  Seaton,  Manhattan  (Kan.) 
Daily  Mercury. 

Richard  N.  Sheble,  New  Brunswick 
(N.J.)  Home  News. 

William  C.  Stamm,  Waterbury  (Conn.) 
Republican  and  Waterbury  American. 

George  R.  Straka  Delaware  County  Dai¬ 
ly  Times,  Chester,  Pa. 

Joan  Tarrant,  Biloxi  (Miss.)  Daily 
Herald. 

Rex  H.  Thatcher,  Jackson  (Mich.)  Citi¬ 
zen  Patriot. 

David  M.  Turner  Jr.,  Towanda  (Pa.) 
Daily  Review. 

• 

27  at  SNPA  seminar 
on  Suburbs-Cities 

Twenty-seven  journalists  will  attend  the 
first  of  the  1972  SNPA  Foundation  sem¬ 
inars  and  workshops  Januarj'^  9-12  at  Tu- 
lane  University.  The  subject  is  “Suburbs 
and  Cities:  Allies  or  Enemies?” 
Participants  are: 

Jerry  Alley,  Norfolk  (Va.)  Ledger- 
Star; 

Mrs.  Patsi  Aucoin,  Farmers  Branch 
(Tex.)  News-Texan; 

Mike  Barrier,  Little  Rock  Arka7isns  Ga¬ 
zette; 

Aubrey  Bowie,  Gree^iville  (S.C.)  News; 
Neal  Brogdon,  Annistmi  (Ala.)  Star; 
Mrs.  Jackie  Brooks,  Cohimbia  (S.C.) 
State; 

Mike  Buchholz,  Ft.  Worth  (Tex.)  Star- 
Telegram; 

Ernest  Cutts,  Charleston  (S.C.)  Eve¬ 
ning  Post; 

William  A.  Douthat,  Miami  (Fla.) 
News; 

Dale  Enoch,  Memphis  (Tenn.)  Commer¬ 
cial  Appeal; 

Richard  L.  Franklin,  Tampa  (Fla.) 
Times; 

James  H.  Gillis,  New  Orleans  (La.) 
Times-Picayune ; 

Ferrel  Guillory,  New  Orleaiis  (La.) 
States-Item; 

Tom  Jones,  Memphis  (Tenn.)  Press- 
Scimitar; 

Eugene  T.  Markham,  Newport  News 
(Va.)  Daily  Press; 

Dave  Nelson,  Evanston  (Ill.)  Review; 
Joseph  B.  Parham,  Macon  (Ga.)  News; 
James  0.  Powell,  Little  Rock  Arkansas 
Gazette; 

William  E.  Rone  Jr.,  Columbia  (S.C.) 
State ; 

Peter  Scott,  Atlanta  (Ga.)  Journal; 
Billy  Skelton.  Jackson  (Miss.)  Clarion- 
Ledger; 

Clarke  Stallworth,  Birmingham  (Ala.) 
News; 

Charles  H.  Stebbins,  Roa^ioke  (Va.) 
World-News; 

Sue  Tidwell,  Shreveport  (La.)  Times; 
Jack  Williams  Jr.,  Waycross  (Ga.) 
Journal  Herald; 

Alan  Willis,  Winston-Salem  (N.C.) 
Journal  and  Sentinel;  , 

John  V.  Young,  Sapidpa  (Okla.)  Daily 
Herald. 


New  Wells  firm 
offers  service  to 
improve  profits 

A  financial-management  consulting  firm 
to  help  publishers,  printers  and  broadcast¬ 
ers,  called  Communication  Profits,  is  being 
founded  by  Joseph  N,  Wells,  Wheaton, 
Illinois,  media  broker. 

“The  mission  of  Communication  Profits 
is  to  improve  the  financial  picture  of 
media  companies,  along  with  stimulating 
the  personnel  and  the  product,”  Wells 
said. 

A  few  of  the  areas  in  which  Communi¬ 
cation  Profits  will  serve  clients  is  in  finan¬ 
cial  analysis;  newspaper,  broadcasting 
and  printing  coiporate  management; 
financial  planning  and  budgeting,  cost 
control  studies,  executive-management 
search  and  evaluation,  management  re¬ 
alignment  and  financing. 

Another  function  of  the  company  will 
be  “tui-n-around  situations.”  “There  is  a 
great  need  for  this  as  cun-ently  we  see 
companies  running  all  kinds  of  volume, 
but  unable  to  make  any  money,”  Wells 
said. 

Communication  Profits  also  seeks  to 
make  companies  more  pi’ofitable  even  if 
they  are  in  the  black.  “You  would  be 
surprised  at  the  number  of  businesses  in 
the  media  and  graphic  arts  fields  making 
a  5  percent  return  when  they  should  be 
making  15  or  20  percent,”  Wells  said. 

“This  is  more  so  today  than  ever  with 
generally  poor  economic  conditions  and 
strict  federal  government  controls.” 

Wells,  who  is  a  second  generation  news- 
papennan,  will  be  aided  by  his  father  and 
brothers.  The  senior  Wells  was  a  Michi¬ 
gan  newspapennan  for  a  number  of  years 
before  becoming  publisher  of  his  own 
newspaper. 

J.  N.  Wells  &  Company,  media  brokers, 
is  the  parent  firm  of  Communication 
Profits.  Offices  are  at  Suite  215,  130  West 
Liberty  Street,  Wheaton,  Illinois. 

• 

Good  deed  recognized 

Jay  Simon,  former  sports  editor  of  the 
Daily  Oklahoma^i — Oklahoma  City  Times, 
has  been  named  for  induction  into  the 
All-College  Basketball  Tournament  Hall 
of  Fame  in  recognition  of  more  than  10 
years  as  dii-ector  of  the  tournament  in 
Oklahoma  City  when  it  was  a  charity 
promotion  of  the  Oklahoma  Publishing 
Co. 


Wins  award  for  plays 

David  Rabe,  former  New  Haven 
(Conn.)  Register  feature  writer,  has  been 
named  recipient  of  the  fii*st  $3,000  Eliza¬ 
beth  Hull-Kate  Warriner  Playwrighting 
Award.  He  is  author  of  “The  Basic  Train¬ 
ing  of  Pavlo  Hummel”  and  “Sticks  and 
Bones,”  both  of  which  premiered  at  the 
New  York  Shakespeare  Festival’s  Public 
Theatre. 
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ACM  9000's...the  all-purpose  phototypesetters 


They're  setting  news,  heads,  wire  stories,  and 
especially  complex  display  ads  in  position  with 
an  ease  and  simplicity  unattainable  from  any 
other  system.  Ads  are  composed  faster  because 
ACM  gives  you  the  total  control  that  only 
ACM's  on-line  keyboard  can  give:  single  key¬ 
stroke  control  of  all  characters  and  functions, 
little  or  no  markup  since  copyfitting  and  spac¬ 
ing  are  fully  monitored  and  commanded,  more 
useable  type  because  the  controlled  line  end¬ 
ing  feature  guarantees  proper  fit  each  and 
every  time.  Eight  typefaces,  four  each  on  two 
fast-change  font  strips,  and  twelve  type  sizes 
from  6  to  72  point  are  at  your  fingertips  for 
unlimited  inter-  and  intra-line  mixing.  There  are 
two  models,  both  of  which  are  available  at 


low  capital  investment.  The  ACM  9000  incor¬ 
porates  an  Area  Composition  Control  direct 
entry  keyboard  and  runs  tape  or  tapeless  for 
$19,950.  The  ACM  9001  is  a  fully  tape-controlled 
unit  at  $13,950.  Both  are  backed  by  the  finest 
service  organization  in  the  industry  and  one  of 
the  most  extensive  and  fastest-growing  type 
libraries.  Both  fit  into  any  existing  or  planned 
system  and  are  fully  compatible  in  an  OCR  or 
CRT  environment,  or  with  other  Compugraphic 
products.  There's  also  a  format  processor  and 
an  off-line  keyboard.  ACM  means  Area  Compo¬ 
sition  Machine  .  .  .  and  it  can  do  more  typo¬ 
graphically  than  any  other  machine  available 
today  ...  for  you.  Call  today  for  more  informa¬ 
tion  or  a  demonstration. 


lOrSphlC  corporation 

•  *  Cil  CC  Aun  CCRUI 


80  INDUSTRIAL  WAY  •  WILMINGTON,  MASS.  01887  •  (617)  944-6555 
SALES  AND  SERVICE  OFFICES  IN  NEW  YORK  CITY.  CKICAGO,  ATLANTA,  SAN  FRANCISCO 


DIVISION  OF  WOOD  INDUSTRIES.  INC 


WOOD -HOE 


301  Sylvan  Ave.,  Englewood  Cliffs,  N.J.  07632 
(201)  567-9090 
688  South  2nd  Street,  Plainfield,  N.J.  07060 
(201)  756-5700 


WITH  INCOMPARABLE  WALK-IN  CONSTRUCTION 


Now,  for  the  first  time,  there  is  a  high-performing 
newspaper  press  designed  for  easier,  faster 
maintenance,  less  downtime,  greater  production, 
greater  all-around  savings  and  more  profitable 
operation.  This  is  the  new  Colormatic, 
from  Wood-Hoe,  the  leader. 


Colormatic  offers  the  ultimate  in  walk-in 
accessibility  to  put  your  pressmen  fingertip-close 
to  all  essential  adjustments.  No  stooping,  no 
stretching,  no  cramped  quarters.  Every  rubber 
roller,  every  pipe  roller  for  web  leads  is  in 
easy  reach.  Adjustments  can  be  made 
simply  and  speedily  to  ink  control, 
automatic  micro-touch 
form-roller  sockets  and  to 
all  other  running  control  functions. 


Get  the  impressive  facts  about  Colormatic 
from  your  Wood-Hoe  representative. 


WOOD-HOE,  LEADER  IN 
NEWSPAPER  PRESS  DESIGN,  HAS  CREATED 

NEW  COLORMAnC 
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Price  goes  outdoors, 
Brooks  fills  M.E.  job 


Robert  L.  Brooks,  news  editor  of  the 
Raleigh  (N.C.)  News  and  Observer  and  a 
member  of  its  staff  for  25  years,  has  been 
appointed  managing  editor. 

Brooks  succeeds 


Woodrow  Price, 
who  has  held  the 
managing  editor¬ 
ship  for  15  years. 

Price,  at  his  re¬ 
quest,  becomes  out¬ 
door  editor,  with 
special  responsibili¬ 
ties  for  the  newspa¬ 
per’s  relations  with 
readers  in  Eastern 
North  Carolina  and 
the  Research  Tri¬ 
angle. 

William  T.  Pate,  now  state  editor  of 
the  Norfolk  Virginian-Pilot  and  a  native 
of  Raleigh,  will  succeed  Brooks  as  news 
editor  on  Januarj'  31. 

These  changes  were  announced  recently 
by  Claude  Sitton,  vicepresident  of  the 
News  and  Observ^er  Publishing  Co.  and 
editor  of  the  News  and  Observer. 


Robert  Brooks 


Offices  and  game  farm 
under  single  director 

George  L.  Quinn  has  been  named  to  the 
newly  created  position  of  general  seiwices 
director  of  the  Minneapolis  Star  and 
Tribune  Company,  Otto  A.  Silha,  execu¬ 
tive  vicepresident  announced.  Quinn  will 
be  responsible  for  the  office  services  de- 
pai-tment,  purchasing,  building  seiwices 
and  the  Glendalough  Game  Fai-m  at  Battle 
Lake,  Minn.  Quinn,  56,  joined  the  Star 
and  Tribune  organization  in  1943  as  an 
advertising  sales  representative. 


ACB  WORKS  FOR  THE 
NEWSPAPER  INDUSTRY 
to  increase  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising,  both  national 
and  local.  ACB  Reporting 
Services  build  national 
linage.  Our  co-op  advertis¬ 
ing  services  build  local  ad¬ 
vertising.  ACB  republishes 
advertising  ideas  that  help 
publishers,  ad  agencies,  ad¬ 
vertisers  and  stores.  Serv¬ 
ing  newspapers  since  1917. 

IV*  read  every  daily 
newspaper  advertisement 

ADVERTISING 
CHECKING  BUREAU, INC. 

NEW  YORK  (10)  353  Park  Avenue,  South 
CHICAGO  (5)  434  S.  Wabash  Avenue 
MEMPHIS,  Tenn.  •  COLUMBUS,  Ohio 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  (2)  20  Jones  Street 


news-people 


Boston  Globe  fills 
2  advertising  posts 

The  Boston  Globe  announced  the  ap¬ 
pointments  of  Richard  C.  Ockerbloom  as 
assistant  advertising  director  and  Millard 
G.  Owen  as  national  advertising  manager. 

Ockerbloom,  as  assistant  advertising  di¬ 
rector  under  George  McManus,  advertis¬ 
ing  dii*ector,  will  be  in  charge  of  all  na¬ 
tional,  retail  and  classified  advertising. 

Owen  assumed  the  position  formerly 
held  by  Ockerbloom  and  will  be  in  charge 
of  national  advertising  for  the  Globe. 

Ockerbloom  graduated  from  Northeast¬ 
ern  University,  class  of  1952,  joined  the 
Globe  in  1951.  He  has  six  children. 

Ow'en  was  graduated  from  Boston  Col¬ 
lege,  class  of  1949,  and  joined  the  Globe  in 
1951.  He  is  the  father  of  seven  children. 

Brooks,  50,  is  a  graduate  of  Moores- 
boro  High  School  and  Gardner-Webb  Jr. 
College.  He  worked  as  sports  editor  of 
the  Shelby  Daily  Star  before  joining  the 
U.  S.  Marine  Corps  in  1942  as  a  private. 
He  was  discharged  in  1946  at  the  end 
of  World  War  II  with  the  rank  of  first 
lieutenant. 

Brooks  joined  the  News  and  Observer 
as  a  sports  writer  in  1946  and  has  seiwed 
successively  as  political  reporter,  night 
city  editor,  city  editor  and  news  editor. 

• 

Scripps-Howard  moves 
McGowan  to  Phila. 

William  McKenna,  director  of  advertis¬ 
ing,  has  announced  the  appointment  of 
Michael  M.  McGowan  as  manager  of  the 
Philadelphia  office  of  Scripps-Howard 
Newspapers.  McGowan  succeeds  Armin  J. 
Richter  whose  new  position  is  manager, 
general  advertising  of  the  Cleveland 
Press. 

McGowan’s  newspaper  advertising  ca¬ 
reer  spans  more  than  a  quarter-century, 
with  23  years  of  service  on  the  New  York 
World-Telegram  &  Sun  and  the  World 
Journal  Tribune.  He  has  been  a  member 
of  Scripps-Howard’s  New  York  office  ad¬ 
vertising  sales  staff  in  recent  years. 

*  ♦  * 

Sanders  La  Mont,  aerospace  and  sci¬ 
ence  writer  for  Cocoa  (Fla.)  Today  for) 
five  years,  heads  a  new  Gannett  News 
Service  bureau  in  Tallahassee,  Florida. 
Al  Marsh,  formerly  assistant  metro  edi¬ 
tor,  succeeds  him  as  aerospace/science 
wTiter  at  Today  and  Wayne  Ezell,  gen¬ 
eral  reporter,  heads  the  South  Brevard  ex¬ 
tension  of  the  metro  desk. 

*  *  * 

J.  Knox  Dye — from  editor/publisher  of 
the  Austin  (Minn.)  Daily  Herald  to  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  the  Monessen  (Pa.)  Val¬ 
ley  Independent. 

*  4>  * 

Robert  J.  Zuer,  a  former  reporter  for 
the  Willoughby  (0.)  News-Herald — now 
news  director  at  Kenyon  College,  Ohio. 


Paul  B.  Metzler,  editorial  page  make¬ 
up  director  for  the  Cleveland  Plain 
Dealer;  former  police  reporter,  art  critic 
and  business  editor — retired. 

*  *  m 

John  Ehinger,  a  former  Hartford 

Courant  reporter — named  executive  editor 
of  the  Willimantic  (Conn.)  Daily  Chroni¬ 
cle  where  he  has  been  acting  city  editor 
the  past  year.  He  succeeds  R.  Ronald 
Ellis,  who  resigned.  Robert  Jenkins, 
also  a  former  Courant  reporter — manag¬ 
ing  editor  of  the  Chronicle. 

*  *  * 

Harold  Hamilton — from  circulation 
director  of  the  Macon  (Ga.)  Telegraph 

and  News  to  circulation  director  of  the 
Clearwater  (Fla  )  Sun.  He  started  his 
new'spaper  career  with  the  Tampa  Trib¬ 
une. 

*  *  * 

Diego  V.  del  Valle  is  the  new  adver¬ 
tising  manager  for  the  Sandpoint  (Ida¬ 
ho)  Daily  Bee.  From  1961  to  1968,  del 
Valle  worked  on  the  San  Juan  (P.R.) 
Star,  then  was  advertising  manager  for 
the  official  Puerto  Rico  tourist  magazine. 

*  *  « 

Alice  Moore — new  reporter  at  the 
Lewiston  (Idaho)  Tribune.  An  Idaho  na¬ 
tive,  she  is  a  1971  graduate  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Massachusetts. 

*  *  * 

Dale  W.  Thompson,  production  man¬ 
ager  and  employe  for  14  years  of  the 
Twin  Falls  (Idaho)  Times  News,  has 
been  promotecl  by  Howard  Publications 
to  the  same  post  at  the  Glen  Falls  (N.Y.) 
Post  Star  and  Times.  He  has  been  suc¬ 
ceeded  at  Twin  Falls  by  Gerry  White. 

*  *  * 

CoRRiNE  Thompson  is  new  women’s 
page  editor  of  the  Sandpoint  (Idaho)  Bee. 
A  former  member  of  the  news  staff  at 
the  Spokane  (Wash.)  Spokesman  Review, 
she  has  more  recently  served  as  a  staff 
reporter  and  photographer  at  the  Coeur 
d'Alene  (Idaho)  Press. 

*  * 

Floyd  A.  Farley,  a  law  enforcement 
officer  for  10  years  and  police  chief  at 
John  Day  until  his  recent  resignation,  has 
joined  the  John  Day  (Ore.)  Blue  Moun¬ 
tain  Eagle  as  advertising  manager. 

*  *  * 

A.  Kent  MacDougall  resigned  from 
the  Wall  Street  Journal  where,  for  nine 
of  his  10  years,  he  had  specialized  in  re¬ 
porting  on  the  press.  He  plans  to  ■write 
a  profile  of  the  Wall  Street  Journal  and 
to  continue  teaching  parttime  at  Columbia 
University  Graduate  School  of  Journal¬ 
ism. 

*  * 

Gene  Coyle,  a  retired  communication 
specialist  in  the  New  York  City  Police 
Department  has  joined  the  news  staff  of 
the  Adams  County  Standard  at  Brighton, 
Colorado. 
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E  iley  is  promoted 
I  associate  editor 


'  npointment  of  Charles  W.  Bailey  as 
a.‘  -ciate  editor  of  the  Minneapolis 
T  'nme  was  announced  by  Bower  Haw- 
tl.  «rne,  editor  of  the  Tribune. 

Bailey,  who  has 
tH  n  chief  of  the 
Tribune’s  Washing- 
Un  bureau  since 
IbiiS,  will  continue 
JO  supervise  the 
A'ashington  bureau 
'or  several  months. 

He  will  move  to 
^linneapolis  about 
June  1. 

Bailey,  42,  a  na¬ 
tive  of  Boston,  is  a 


Charles  Bailey 


graduate  of  Harvard  College  and  has  been 
1  member  of  the  Tribune’s  news  staff  since 
1950.  He  became  the  Tribune’s  first  full- 
;ime  White  House  correspondent  in  1964, 
ifter  covering  the  police  beat  and  City 
Tail  in  Minneapolis. 


*  *  « 


Gunther  J.  Hafner,  who  started  out  in 
he  mail  room  of  the  Catskill  (N.Y.) 
laily  Mail  after  service  in  the  Navy  11 
.ears  ago,  has  been  named  general  manag- 
■r  of  the  Mail  and  its  affiliated  weekly, 
Jreene  County  News,  and  shopper  the 
^ennyjnncher.  He  has  been  advertising 
nanager. 

*  *  * 

Inman  Mays,  formerly  creative  director 
it  a  New  Jersey  advertising  agency,  has 
een  named  copy  chief  of  the  Washington 
*ost  promotion  department. 

*  *  * 


Joseph  C.  Koenenn — from  Nassau  edi- 
or  to  entertainment  editor  of  Newsday, 
jong  Island.  Gregory  A.  Schirmer  re¬ 
daces  him  on  the  Nassau  desk  .  .  .  Ernest 
V.  VoLKMAN — now  national  editor  .  .  . 
ViLLiAM  L.  Nack,  Suffolk  edition  report- 
r,  will  cover  thoroughbred  horse  racing. 
*  *  * 


Philip  D.  Brunelle,  Massachusetts 
itate  House  reporter,  Springfield  (Mass.) 

elected  president  of  the  State 
louse  Press  Association. 

*  *  « 


Betty  Milburn  former  woman’s  editor 
nd  columnist  on  the  Tucson  Daily  Citi- 
lUi,  has  been  named  public  relations  coor- 
nator  for  Levy’s  Department  Store  at 
!  I  Con  Shopping  Center.  She  was  a  fash- 
•jn  trainee  at  Marshall  Field  &  Co.,  Chi- 
ago,  prior  to  joining  the  Citizen. 

*  *  * 

<EN  Francis  has  joined  the  Grants 
'a  s  (Ore.)  Courier  staff  as  news  editor, 
ir  >ther  newcomer  is  Robert  Kyer,  gener- 
1  isignment  reporter. 

*  «  * 

1  )B  Rodman  promoted  from  sports  edi- 
»r  0  news  editor  at  the  Albany  (Ore.) 
~>ei  <crat-Herald.  New  sports  editor  is 
I'i;  Hess,  former  sports  editor  of  the 
'■00  Bay  (Ore.)  World.  New  associate 


editor  is  Neil  Felgenhauer  who  will 
write  editorials  and  special  features. 

*  *  * 

Jim  Gladson,  1971  journalism  graduate 
from  the  University  of  Missouri,  has  been 
named  managing  ^itor  of  the  Tillamook 
(Ore.)  Headlight  Herald.  Linda  Vogt,  a 
1971  journalism  graduate  of  the  Universi¬ 
ty  of  Oregon,  has  joined  the  staff  as  re¬ 
porter  and  photographer. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

Robert  Hilliard,  former  editor  of  the 
Pullman  (Wash.)  Herald — named  manag¬ 
ing  editor  of  the  Oregon  City  (Ore.)  En¬ 
terprise-Courier. 

*  *  « 

John  Clay  is  a  new  reporter  for  the 
Roseburg  (Ore.)  News-Review. 

# 

Dennis  Nelson,  recent  University  of 
Oregon  school  of  journalism  graduate,  has 
joined  the  news  staff  of  the  Clackamas 
(Ore.)  News.  His  wife.  Nan,  will  assist  in 
news  and  advertising. 

*  *  * 

Frank  D.  Taylor,  formerly  circulation 
manager,  has  been  appointed  circulation 
director  of  the  Toronto  Star  in  a  reorga¬ 
nization  of  Star  sales  groups.  He  will  be 
responsible  for  all  areas  of  circulation 
sales — including  the  delivery  and  distribu¬ 
tion. 

• 

Asbury  Park  Press 
adds  3  to  its  staff 

Three  veteran  newsmen  have  joined  the 
editorial  staff  of  the  Asbury  Park  (N.J.) 
Press. 

They  are  Robert  S.  Stokes,  John 
McGowan,  and  Henry  Schaefer. 

Stokes  and  McGowan  will  work  on  the 
special  assignment  reporting  team  headed 
by  James  S.  Brown,  associate  editor. 
Schaefer  has  been  assigned  to  the  sports 
desk. 

Stokes  was  an  assistant  editor  of  Life 
magazine  for  15  months  until  he  resigned 
October  30.  He  worked  for  Newsweek 
magazine  in  South  Vietnam  and  Chicago. 
He  also  was  chief  of  the  AP  bureau  in 
Providence,  R.I. 

McGowan  worked  for  the  Newark  Even¬ 
ing  News  for  18  years,  including  five 
years  in  the  State  House  bureau  at  Tren¬ 
ton. 

McGowan  was  a  member  of  the  1969  AP 
task  force,  which  summed  up  the  state’s 
problems  as  the  1970’s  started.  He  also 
has  appeared  on  television  news  panel 
shows. 

Schaefer  was  outdooi-s  editor  of  the 
Newark  Evening  News  for  more  than  20 
years. 


Joins  Ward-Griff ith 

Stephen  Shadid,  foi-merly  employed  by 
Bachrach’s  in  Eastland  Shopping  Center, 
Bloomington,  Ill.,  has  joined  the  Chicago 
office  of  Ward-Griffith  Cp.  as  a  midwest 
sales  repi-esentative. 
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Guthrie  and  Machaskee 
receive  PD  promotions 


Thomas  R.  Guthrie,  assistant  to  the 
publisher  of  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer, 
has  been  appointed  executive  editor  by 
Thomas  Vail,  publisher  and  editor.  He 
succeeds  William  M.  Ware,  who  i-etired. 

Vail  also  announced  that  Alex  Machas¬ 
kee,  promotion  director  and  circulation 
analyst,  will  succeed  Guthrie  as  assistant 
to  the  publisher. 

Tom  Guthrie  becomes  executive  editor 
after  almost  24  years  with  the  Plain  Deal¬ 
er.  His  seiwice  has  included  assignments 
as  news  editor  and  chief  of  the  Washing¬ 
ton  Bureau. 

Guthrie,  60,  a  native  of  Scotland, 
worked  for  the  Edinburgh  Evening 
Dispatch  and  the  Glasgow  Herald  and 
served  with  the  Royal  Air  Force.  After 
World  War  II,  he  was  in  Gennany  with 
the  British  military  government,  heading 
an  information  unit  that  established  a 
free  press  in  Hamburg.  He  came  to 
America  and  began  work  on  the  copy  desk 
of  he  Plain  Dealer  in  1948.  He  became  a 
U.S.  citizen  in  1954. 

Machaskee,  34,  was  one  of  the  youngest 
promotion  dii-ectors  of  a  major  U.S.  news¬ 
paper  when  he  was  appointed  to  that  post 
in  1966,  at  age  29.  He  joined  the  PD  in 
1960.  He  is  president  of  the  central  region 
of  the  International  Newspaper  Promo¬ 
tion  Association. 

• 

In  development  post 

John  M.  Slocum  has  resigned  as  person¬ 
nel  manager  and  supervisor  of  promotion 
and  public  service  at  the  Hartford  (Conn.) 
Times  to  join  the  Winsted  (Conn.)  Even¬ 
ing  Citizen  as  associate  publisher.  He  will 
also  assist  Citizen  publisher  John  W. 
Nash  in  conversion  of  the  Westfield 
(Mass.)  News  from  weekly  to  daily  publi¬ 
cation. 
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There  are  only  two  sides 
to  The  Jim  Enright  Story 

By  Gerald  B.  Healey 


Since  he  has  been  a  two-hatter  most  of 
his  life,  it  figures  that  Jim  Enright, 
sports  writer  for  Chicago  Today,  would 
have  only  two  newspaper  jobs. 

And  that’s  the  way  it  turned  out.  In 
1928  Enright  went  to  work  for  the  Benton 
Harbor  (Mich.)  News-Palladium,  work¬ 
ing  as  a  sports  writer,  city  hall  reporter 
and  general  assignments. 

Nine  years  later  Jim  went  with  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Evening  American  as  a  sports  desk 
copy  reader.  He  stayed  there.  Came  golf 
coverage  for  a  year  before  he  shifted  to 
baseball  in  1944,  a  beat  that  he  has  cov¬ 
ered  both  with  the  White  Sox  and  Cubs 
ever  since. 

So  that  was  the  one  hat  that  Enright 
has  worn  for  35  years,  with  some  time  out 
for  serious  kidney  surgery.  The  other 
head  piece  wasn’t  exactly  that  at  all,  for 
in  his  other  sports  job  he  wore  no  hat,  at 
least  on  the  basketball  floor. 

Starting  in  1930,  Jim  was  both  a  high 
school  football  and  basketball  official.  He 
even  umpired  baseball  at  the  House  of 
David  in  Benton  Harbor,  which  had  a 
bearded  crew  of  diamond  cavorters  for 
many  years. 

After  moving  to  Chicago,  Jim  went  into 
collegiate  officiating.  Later,  with  the  ad¬ 
vent  of  television,  Enright  never  failed  to 
astound  watchers  who  knew  him  with  his 
agility  on  the  basketball  court. 

An  action  guy 

Jim  was  an  action  guy  despite  carrying 
heavy  poundage  on  a  not  tall  frame  until 
his  operation.  Now  he’s  grounded  except 
for  his  climbs  into  baseball  press  boxes 
around  the  country. 

The  way  this  “round  man”  would  race 
along  the  basketball  court  keeping  check 
on  the  players’  sometimes  nefarious  activ¬ 
ities  made  one  want  to  say  the  next  time 
he  saw  Jim:  “Slow  down,  you're  moving 
too  fast.” 

That  didn’t  have  any  effect,  though,  and 
Enright  dashed  up  and  down  the  floors  of 
Big  Ten  courts  like  something  possessed 
until  the  kidney  infection  hit  him  and  it 
was  back  to  the  press  boxes  permanently. 

Which  doesn’t  mean  that  Jim  doesn’t 
get  around  much.  Right  now  he’s  on  a 
long  tour  of  Vietnam  to  visit,  with  Nidc 
Colosi,  a  National  League  umpire,  and 
four  baseball  players,  the  Unit^  States 
troops  there. 

Enright  is  in  some  distinguished  base¬ 
ball  company:  Dock  Ellis,  pitcher  for  the 
world  champion  Pittsburgh  Pirates;  Mike 
Kilkenny  and  Mike  Hedlund,  pitchers  for 
the  Detroit  Tigers  and  Kansas  City  Roy¬ 
als  respectively,  and  Bobby  Bonds,  San 
Francisco  Giants  outfielder. 

It’s  the  sixth  straight  year  baseball 
stars  have  moved  to  the  war  zone  to  help 
provide  morale  for  the  uniformed  boys 
and  Enright  was  only  too  happy  to  join 
the  athletes,  being  the  restless  type. 


Enright  has  had  many  officiating  shots 
in  the  National  Basketball  League  and  he 
vows  he’s  spent  so  much  time  in  Wiscon¬ 
sin  and  Indiana  that  he  could  vote  in 
those  states. 

In  Big  Ten  fulltime 

He  left  the  pros  to  go  back  into  colle¬ 
giate  basketball  officiating  fulltime  in  the 
Big  Ten,  later  branching  out  to  the  Big 
Eight  and  finally  the  Missouri  Valley 
Conference. 

During  a  season  in  the  early  40’s,  Jim, 
w'ho  was  beginning  to  take  on  pounds  that 
far  back,  officiated  in  111  games,  hitting 
one  streak  of  working  14  straight  nights. 

Mention  a  major  holiday  college  tourna¬ 
ment  and  it’s  9  to  5  Enright  has  officiated 
in  it.  Detroit,  California,  Kansas  City, 
Lexington,  Ky. — distance  doesn’t  matter 
to  Enright. 

Blowing  a  whistle  and  throwing  the  ball 
up  for  a  tipoff,  writing  sports  and  enjoy¬ 
ing  his  family  didn’t  deter  Jim  from  other 
endeavors. 

He  was  president  of  the  United  States 
Basketball  Writers  Association  in  1967-68 
and  in  1958  and  1968  conducted  basketball 
clinics  for  U.S.  Air  Force  personnel  in 
England,  France  and  Germany.  For  the 
past  three  years  he  has  edited  the  official 
basketball  rules  for  the  annual  National 
Collegiate  Guide.  Frequently  he  scores 
baseball  games,  has  co-authored  sports 
books  and  recently  turned  out  one  of  his 
own — the  Ernie  Banis  book,  Mr.  Cub.  Who 
else  would  write  it?  Enright  is  the  only 
Chicago  spcrts  writer  who  has  followed 
Banks’  entire  career  with  the  Cubs. 

Enright’s  friends  never  will  permit  him 
to  forget  his  double  tumble  as  a  selector 
of  baseball  finishes.  In  1960  he  picked  the 
Cincinnati  Reds  to  finish  last.  They  won 
the  National  League  pennant  that  year. 
Then,  for  further  proof  of  Enright’s  ques¬ 
tionable  prognosticating,  he  called  the 
Reds  to  take  the  World  Series  from  the 
New  York  Yankees.  The  blow  was  a 
heavy  one.  The  Yanks  won,  four  games  to 
one. 

He  can’t  be  termed  a  “grand  old  man  of 
sports  reporting”  because  Jim  will  be 
young  for  many  more  years. 

He’s  had  a  few  bad  times  on  the  hard¬ 
wood,  especially  in  Kansas-Kansas  State 
basketball  games  in  three  seasons.  He  was 
named  Basketball  Official  of  the  Year  by 
the  Knute  Rockne  Clubs  of  America  in 
1955.  In  accepting  the  awards,  Jim  said: 

“Anyone  who  is  crazy  enough  to  work 
nine  of  those  Kansas  games  between  those 
two  tremendous  rivals  just  automatically 
rates  the  award  on  bravery  alone.” 

Jim  DeLand  WTOte  in  the  News- 
Palladium  of  Enright: 

“He’s  the  only  sports  writer  from  So- 
dus,  Mich,  to  start  out  cutting  asparagus 
and  switch  to  writing  a  best  selling  book” — 
Mr.  Cub  is  in  its  fifth  printing  and  was  on 


Jim  Enright 


the  New  York  Times  best  seller  list  four 
times — a  record  for  a  Chicago  sports 
book. 

Enright  shows  up  sometimes  at  home  to 
visit  his  wife,  Helen,  and  he’s  very  proud 
of  the  accomplishments  of  his  daughter, 
Lenna,  a  registered  nurse. 

About  that  two  newspaper  jobs  part: 
Enright  started  on  the  Chicago  Evening 
American  after  Benton  Harbor,  but  only 
the  names  and  the  management  have 
changed.  The  Evening  American  became 
the  Herald- American,  the  Chicago  Ameri¬ 
can,  Chicago’s  American,  and  finally, 
while  under  the  direction  of  the  Chicago 
Tribune  (it  had  been  a  Hearst  publica¬ 
tion),  Chicago  Today. 

• 

Donrey  adds  weekly 
at  Eureka  Springs 

The  Eureka  Springs  (Ark.)  Times- 
Echo,  91-year-old  weekly  newspaper  with 
about  2,500  circulation,  became  a  member 
of  the  Donrey  Media  Group  on  January  3. 

Northwest  Arkansas  Publishing  Co., 
publisher  of  the  Rogers  Daily  News,  ac¬ 
quired  the  assets  of  the  Times-Echo,  it 
was  announced  by  Robert  Wheeler,  pub¬ 
lisher.  Robert  N.  Bolitho  of  Krehbiel- 
Bolitho  Newspaper  Service,  Kansas,  was 
consultant  to  the  Times-Echo  in  the  trans¬ 
action. 

Everett  Wheeler  and  Lucille  Wheeler 
have  retired  from  the  management.  Rob¬ 
ert  Wheeler  will  remain  as  manager  of 
the  commercial  printing  department. 

Ross  Pendergraft,  vicepresident  of 
Donrey  Media  for  the  eastern  division, 
said  plans  were  being  made  to  promote 
Eureka  Springs  on  special  programs  on 
the  g^roup’s  tv  stations  and  in  its  news¬ 
papers.  Danny  Smith  is  being  transferred 
from  Fort  Smith  to  be  general  manager 
of  the  Times-Echo. 
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Westinghouse  has 
good-sized  operations 
in  quite  a  few  areas  of 
'  wide  public  interest. 

However,  not  every 
writer  knows  this. 

That’s  our  tough  luck. 

So  we’d  like  to  make 
it  easy  for  you 
to  get  information 
that  we  [^ave, 
and  you  can  use. 

That’s  what  the  next 
11  pages  are  about.  . 


clean  up  polluted  water. 
Over  30  being  built  no\^ 


The  black  gook  is  water  after  a  large 
metalworking  plant  got  through  using  it. 

On  this  page,  you  see  how  the  metal¬ 
working  plant  cleans  up  the  gook. 
(Actual  samples,  the  real  thing.) 

They  clean  it  up  with  a  Westinghouse- 
equipped  water  factory  that  removes.oil, 
gasoline,  acid,  paint,  cleaners,  sewage 
and  other  things. 

The  water  returns  to  the  stream— 
3,000  gallons  a  minute— crystal  clear. 
Almost  drinking  water  quality,  it’s  better 
than  the  water  upstream  from  the  plant. 

This  is  one  of  many.  Westinghouse 
water  factories  are  cleaning  up  polluted 


water  from  paper  mills,  oil  refineries, 
chemical  plants,  food  processing  plants 
and  city  sewers. 

(At  the  other  end  of  the  scale,  they 
take  water  from  polluted  streams  and 
treat  it  to  bring  it  up  to  drinking  water 
purity.) 

For  some  water  factories,  we  supply 
the  water  purifying  equipment— fifty  dif¬ 
ferent  kinds.  Others,  we  build  from  the 
concrete  foundations  up. 

Your  water  next?  Call  or  write  Water 
Quality  Control  Division,  Westinghouse 
Electric  Corporation,  Gateway  Center, 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.  15222  (412  255-5632). 


One  corner  of  a  typical  Westing¬ 
house  water  factory. 


^  sure...lf  it’s  Westinghouse 
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At  Tampa  International  Airport,  you  can  park  your  car  and  reach 
your  plane  in  3  minutes.  Riding. 

Or  you  can  get  off  a  plane  at  one  end  of  the  airport  and  catch 
another  at  the  far  end  in  under  5  minutes.  Riding. 

That’s  because  Tampa  is  not  the  usual  long,  strung-out  building. 
The  ticket  counters  are  in  a  central  building.  The  planes  are  at 
four  satellite  buildings.  You  ride  to  your  plane  on  a  Westinghouse 
“horizontal  elevator.’’  Sort  of  a  cross  between  a  bus,  a  train,  and 
a  regular  elevator. 

The  cars  are  rubber  tired.  They  run  on  concrete  tracks.  They 
move  people  from  building  to  building  the  way  regular  elevators 
move  them  floor  to  floor.  (But  these  are  so  automatic  you  don’t  even 
have  to  press  a  button.) 

Westinghouse  designed  and  installed  the  whole  system. 

Before  long  you’ll  see  others  in  big  commercial  developments  and 
university  campuses.  Anywhere  buildings  are  far  apart  and 
people  are  in  a  rush. 

But  it’s  happening  now  at  Tampa.  (And  at  Seattle-Tacoma 
Airport,  where  we’re  doing  the  same  job  with  another 
Westinghouse  system.)  Imagine!  Finally!  Somebody’s  taking  the 
running  out  of  flying. 

Your  airport  next?  Call  or  write  Westinghouse  Electric  Corpo¬ 
ration,  Gateway  Center,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  15222.  (412/256-7000). 


The  new  Tampa  complex:  one  main 
building,  four  plane  buildings— connected 
bv  Westinghouse  “horizontal  elevators.” 


You  can  be  sure...'if  it’s  Westinghouse 


Family  security 

Westinghouse  security  system  detects 
intruders  or  fire,  flashes  warning,  rings 
loud  alarm,  automatically  summons  help. 
Available  in  most  large  cities. 


Cleaner  air  to  breathe 
Whatever  it's  like  outside,  home  air 
should  be  clean — that’s  Homecology. 
This  Precipitron*'  electronic  air  cleaner 
traps  most  pollen,  dust  and  smoke.  Fits 
any  forced-air  system,  cleans  air  for 
the  whole  house. 


Better  way  to  open  cans 

This  remarkable  new  Westinghouse  can 
opener  keeps  dirt  from  getting  into  the 
food  while  you're  opening  the  can  Cuts 
a  different  way,  so  the  cutter  doesn't  touch 
the  food.  And  the  top  comes  off  shaped 
like  a  lid — too  big  to  fall  into  the  food.  You 
can  even  use  it  as  a  snug-fitting  cap! 


I  UJesUnghouse 
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creodng  o  better  home  erivlfonmer>t 
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The  newWestii^ouse  idea  to 
improve  the  qualityof  life  at  home. 

Here  is  a  new  word,  a  new  idea — and  a  new  Westing-  little  brighter,  a  little  quieter,  a  little  safer,  a  little  prettier 
house  approach  to  products  for  your  home.  — in  some  way  a  better  place  to  do  things.  Or  to  relax. 

It’s  all  in  two  words;  Homecology  products.  Or  just  to  be.  That  is  our  Homecology  idea. 

Our  aim  is  to  help  people  create  a  better  personal  en¬ 
vironment,  by  building  products  that  will  improve  the 
quality  of  life  at  home. 

Products  that  make  your  home  a  little  cleaner  or  a  You  can  be  sure...if  It’s  Westinghouse 


Less  pollution,  more  space 

The  tumbler  washer  uses  just  half  as  much 
detergent  as  top-loading  washers.  (Read 


Purer  water  to  drink 


the  instructions  on  your  detergent  box 
and  see.)  The  "stacked"  washer  and  dryer 
fit  in  half  the  usual  space,  giving  you  a  bit 
of  extra  room  for  other  things.  Just  a  few 
square  feet  of  Homecology. 


This  new  Westinghouse  development  sits 
on  your  kitchen  counter  and  cleans  up  your 
drinking  water.  Gets  rid  of  most  unpleasant 
tastes,  odors,  hardness  minerals.  (This 
model  is  available  only  in  some  areas 
now.  A  still  smaller  unit,  that  makes  "bad" 
drinking  water  taste  and  smell  good,  is 
available  nationally.) 


One  less  small  nuisance 

Super  Bulb  is  our  answer  to  a  small  home 
nuisance — burned-out  bulbs.  The  average 
life  is  3000  hours — equal  to  four  hours 
a  day  for  two  years.  (Average  life  of  a  regular 
household  lOOW  bulb  is  750  hours.  Initial 
light  output  of  lOOW  Super  Bulb  is  1470 
lumens,  compared  to  regular  bulbs’  1710.) 


For  Sale;  Power  plants  that  won’t 


Yes,  we’re  talking  about  nuclear  power 
plants.  Also  about  air  pollution,  thermal 
pollution,  radioactivity — and  some  facts 
you  may  not  know. 

About  air  pollution:  with  nuclear  power 
plants,  there’s  no  smoke  at  all. 

As  for  thermal  pollution;  at  some  nu¬ 
clear  power  plants,  warm  water  could  be 
a  problem  if  ignored.  But  it’s  not  being 
ignored. 

At  least  eight  of  the  new  nuclear  plants 
will  have  cooling  towers  to  send  the  heat 
up  into  the  clouds  instead  of  into  the 
stream. 

At  least  nine  nuclear  plants  will  have 
cooling  channels  or  ponds  (actually  these 
are  large  lakes)  to  reduce  the  heat  to  an 
acceptable  level. 

Not  to  mention  hundreds  of  scientific 


studies — of  how  warm  water  may  help  or 
hinder  plant  and  fish  life.  Some  cover  en¬ 
tire  ecological  regions  and  are  teaching 
us  more  about  our  lakes,  rivers  and 
oceans. 

About  radioactivity  and  you:  do  you 
know  how  much  extra  radioactivity  you’d 
get  living  right  next  to  a  nuclear  power 
plant?  Only  a  small  fraction  of  the  natural 
radioactivity  you’d  get  living  in  an  un¬ 
touched  wilderness. 

This  country  needs  much  more  electric 
power  to  solve  its  pressing  problems. 
That’s  one  reason  for  nuclear  power 
plants. 

Nobody  wants  his  children  to  inherit  a 
messed-up  world.  That’s  a  bigger  reason. 

Westinghouse  Electric  Corporation, 
Gateway  Center,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  15222. 


You  can  be  sure..lf  It's  Westinghouse 
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These  townhouses  near  Baltimore  start  at  $16,950. 
With  FHA  235  financing,  which  depends  on  family 
income,  some  buyers  are  paying  as  little  as  $500 
down  and  $105  a  month. 

That  buys  3  bedrooms,  a  family  kitchen  17'4*' 
long,  full  basement,  oak  parquet  floors,  private 
patio,  dishwasher,  food  waste  disposer  and  central 
air  conditioning.  Also  membership  in  the  commu¬ 
nity  swimming-tennis  club. 

The  builder  is  a  Westinghouse  subsidiary.  Urban 
Systems  Development  Corporation.  They  build 
homes  in  all  price  ranges,  from  considerably  less 
expensive  than  these  townhouses,  to  considerably 
higher.  Some  we  sell  ourselves,  some  we  build  for 
non-profit  groups  or  investors.  Government-support 
financing  or  conventional. 

One  way  we  keep  the  price  down  is  to  plan  every 
detail  of  each  project  with  a  computer. 


Another:  we  are  building  a  factory  to  produce 
housing  units  on  an  assembly  line. 

Planning  these  projects,  we  work  with  local 
people  from  the  very  beginning.  It’s  their  neighbor¬ 
hood,  so  our  new  community  has  to  fit  their  needs. 
(Baltimore  likes  townhouses;  Minneapolis  preferred 
a  mix  of  garden  apartments  and  13-story  apartment 
buildings  surrounded  by  greenspace.) 

We  hire  local  people.  In  minority  neighborhoods, 
we  try  to  use  minority  subcontractors.  (In  five  cities 
the  only  way  we  could  do  this  was  to  set  them  up 
in  business;  so  we  did.) 

We  have  over  900  homes  completed,  over  2,700 
more  under  way,  5,000  more  to  be  started  this  year. 
From  Minneapolis  to  Orlando,  Florida. 

Your  town  next? 

Westinghouse  Electric  Corporation,  Gateway 
Center,  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania  15222 
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Housing 

Water  Quality  Control 

Donald  A.  Poland,  Director 
Construction  Public  Relations 
Westinghouse  Electric  Corporation 
Gateway  Center 
Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania  15222 
(412)  255-3376 

Transportation 

Ronald  E.  Hart,  Director 
Industrial  Public  Relations 
Westinghouse  Electric  Corporation 
Gateway  Center 
Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania  15222 
(412)  255-3379 

Nuclear  Power 

James  P.  Daley,  Director 
Power  Systems  Public  Relations 
Westinghouse  Electric  Corporation 
Gateway  Center 
Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania  15222 
(412)  255-3363 

Homecology 

Lawrie  E.  Rosenstiel,  Director 
Consumer  Products  Public  Relations 
Westinghouse  Electric  Corporation 
Gateway  Center 
Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania  15222 
(412)  255-3373 


Electric  Power  Generation 
Transportation 
Automatic  Factories 
Modular  Housing 
Community  Development 
Health  Systems 
Education  Systems 
Public  Management  Services 
Defense  Products 
Semiconductors 
Auto  Rental 

Home  Security  Systems 
Mini-Computers 
Elevators 
Etc.,  Etc _ 

PITTSBURGH 

Westinghouse  Public  Relations 
Westinghouse  Electric  Corporation 
Gateway  Center 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.  15222 
(412)  255-3370 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

Westinghouse  Public  Relations 
Westinghouse  Electric  Corporation 
1801  K  Street  N.W. 

Washington,  D.  C.  20006 
(202)  833-5054 

NEW  YORK  CITY 

Westinghouse  Public  Relations 

Westinghouse  Electric  Corporation 

Pan  Am  Building 

200  Park  Avenue 

New  York,  N.Y.  10017 

(212)  692-5110 

SAN  FRANCISCO 
Westinghouse  Public  Relations 
Westinghouse  Electric  Corporation 
One  Maritime  Plaza 
San  Francisco,  California  941 1 1 
(415)  445-2146 


You  can  be  sure...if  it’s  Westinghouse 


TO  EDIT  OR  TO  MANAGE 

By  J.  C.  Hickman 


We  all  know  that  there  is  no  formula 
for  managing  editors  to  follow  and  that 
each  newspaper  is  going  to  require  varia¬ 
tions  on  a  theme  of  traditional  and  func¬ 
tional  concepts. 

In  our  (speidel)  newspapers  there  are 
as  many  diflFerent  setups  and  practices  as 
there  are  editors. 

Our  titles  vary  with  most  of  us  called 
managing  editoi"s,  one  an  executive  editor 
and  another  the  editor.  Essentially,  how¬ 
ever,  we  are  responsible  for  the  editorial 
department  functions  and  that — regard¬ 
less  of  what  we’re  called — is  the  essential 
point. 

Each  of  us  has  his  own  concept  of  how 
he  should  perform  his  job,  as  well  as  what 
his  role  in  the  makeup  of  his  newspaper 
should  be. 

But  I’m  sure  some  of  us  don’t  do,  per¬ 
haps,  as  we  like  to  do  because  we  have 
some  standards  of  acceptability  which  — 
right  or  wrong — we  follow. 

Perhaps  we  do  our  job  as  our  prede¬ 
cessor  with  whom  we  worked  did  the  job, 
because  it  will  please  him — especially  if 
he’s  now  the  publisher. 

Perhaps  we  do  the  job  as  some  of  our 
peers,  because  they  are  successful  and 
stellar  examples. 

Size,  manpower,  unionization,  individual 
prerogative  and  pi-eference,  budgets  and 
time  are  the  factors  that  shape  our  prac¬ 
tices. 

There  is  no  absolute  answer  to  running 
an  editorial  department.  But  some  highly 
successful  editors  have  shared  ideas  with 
their  contemporaries  and  so  many  of  them 
agree  on  a  number  of  points  that  I  think 
we  can  assume  they  must  know  what 
they’re  talking  about. 

You’ve  probably  all  i-ead  the  Associated 
Press  Managing  Editors  Association 
“Guidelines”  and  the  advice  M.E.s  have 
for  new  editors.  It’s  delegate  and  then 
delegate  some  more. 

Practically  all  of  them  strongly  suggest 
that  editors  avoid  becoming  bogged  down 
in  the  daily  production  processes. 

No  one  really  expects  to  lead  a  normal 
8-hour-day  life,  but  we  should  be  able  to 
make  our  working  day  more  reasonable  by 
delegating  the  copy  editing  and  production 
to  the  people  we  hire. 

It  may  be  that  we  sometimes  find  our¬ 
selves  up  to  our  elbows  in  mundane  jobs 
because  we  haven’t  established  our  goals 
and  editorial  objectives  and  haven’t  set 
our  tone  and  translated  all  this  into  policy 
and  procedure. 

You  may  voluntarily  be  spending  many 
hours  at  your  city  desk,  but  you  may  also 
be  chained  there  because  you  feel  you’re 
essential  to  getting  those  stories  in  the 
right  place  with  the  right  head  with  the 
proper  display. 

You  may  be  welded  to  the  newsroom 
desk  because  you  lack  manpower  or  be¬ 
cause  your  personnel  are  not  adequately 
trained  to  do  the  jobs  you  want  done  and 
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in  the  manner  that  you  want  them  done. 

The  common  advice  of  most  of  those 
APME  editors  is  to  delegate  jobs  and 
some  authority — but  not  the  responsibility 
whch  is  yours  alone. 

The  managing  editor  should  be  devoting 
his  energy  to  setting  the  tone  of  the  news¬ 
paper,  not  by  doing  all  the  work  himself. 
But  by  indoctrinating  his  staff  with  his 
principles  and  goals.  By  inculcating  in  his 
staff  the  attitudes  and  qualities  which 
your  newspaper  wants  to  achieve. 

You  can  keep  your  touch  in  the  news¬ 
room  through  one-to-one  talks  with  your 
editors  and  reporters.  You  can  deal  with 
problems  that  subordinates  can’t  solve 
alone.  You  can  get  involved  by  sitting 
with  your  deskmen  occasionally — but  NOT 
by  usurping  the  subeditors’  authority  or 
prerogatives  as  long  as  your  policies  and 
those  of  your  publisher  are  being  ob¬ 
served. 

The  job  as  I  see  it  is  to  be  like  a 
football  coach.  We’re  on  the  sidelines  giv¬ 
ing  signals,  calling  out  directions  and 
planning  strategy.  But  the  coach  doesn’t 
go  onto  the  field  and  do  the  playing.  If  he 
goes  onto  the  field  he’s  penalized.  When  he 
does  have  to  run  on  the  field,  it’s  because 
only  he  can  deal  with  problems  .  .  .  like 
with  an  umpire  or  an  emergency. 

The  coach  knows  the  value  of  recruit¬ 
ing,  of  ti-aining  and  of  inspiring  the  play¬ 
ers.  He  has  his  assistants  to  help  him  and 
he  values  their  special  skills.  But  if  his 
leadership  faltei-s,  it’s  the  whole  team 
that  suffers  and  the  team  loses  games. 
The  coach?  Well,  they  don’t  renew  his 
contract. 

The  coach  has  been  through  the  battles 
and  he  knows  the  role  each  player  must 
perfonn.  He  knows  the  roles  better  than 
they  and  probably  can  play  them  as  well. 
But  that’s  not  his  job. 

Our  news  and  our  coverage,  as  well  as 
our  tools,  are  different  today  than  from  10 
or  15  years  ago — even  five  years  ago.  We 
have  changed  many  of  our  methods  and 
we  may  need  to  change  more.  I  have  no 
doubt  about  that. 

That’s  the  role  I  see  for  us  editors.  We 
must  analyze  our  newspapers  constantly. 
We  must  observe  and  evaluate  per¬ 
formances.  We  must  determine  whether 
our  department  is  fulfilling  its  potential 
and  whether  we  are  using  our  skills  as 
managers  and  as  editors  to  get  the  most 
from  every  working  day. 

It  seems  to  me  we  must  manage  more 
than  we  edit,  but  we  must  not  forget  from 
whence  we  came — the  newsroom — so  we 
don’t  forget  what  or  whom  we  are  manag¬ 
ing. 


The  writer  was  managing  editor  of  the 
Visalia  Times-Delta  on  California  when 
he  delivered  this  paper  at  a  Speidel  news¬ 
papers  seminar  recently.  He  is  now  train¬ 
ing  coordinator  of  the  group. 
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Specialists’  rap 
session  changes 
public  attitudes 

After  10  weeks  of  listening  to  a  spec¬ 
trum  of  news  media  specialists,  an  adult 
education  class  in  Cherokee,  Iowa,  tended 
to  become  more  liberal  in  its  attitudes 
toward  expression  of  opinion  but  contin¬ 
ued  to  have  reservations  about  whether 
all  meetings  of  public  bodies  should  be 
open  to  citizens  at  large. 

A  quiz  given  at  the  start  of  the  first 
session  of  the  course,  titled  “Behind  the 
Front  Page,”  and  then  repeated  at  the 
end  of  the  final  class  provided  a  means  of 
measuring  the  outlooks  of  the  people  in 
attendance  (Class  size  ranged  from  22  to 
30;  age  of  participants  was  from  25  to  70, 
with  a  median  of  46) . 

The  course  was  coordinated  by  Tom 
Miller,  editor  and  publisher  of  the  Chero¬ 
kee  Daily  Times, 

Sample  questions  and  answers  .  .  . 

Q — Do  you  think  that  anyone  who 
wishes  to  print  and  distribute,  or  commu¬ 
nicate  in  any  form  to  the  general  public, 
should  be  allowed  to  do  so  regardless  of 
material  or  format  employed? 

A  (first  quiz) — 22  percent  “Yes,”  74 
percent  “No.”  4  percent  qualified.  A 
(second  quiz) — 70  percent  “Yes,”  30  per¬ 
cent  “No.” 

Q — Do  you  believe  that  the  people  have 
the  right  to  know  whenever  a  governmen¬ 
tal  unit  makes  a  decision? 

A  (first  quiz) — 47  percent  “Yes”.  A 
(second  quiz) — 54  percent  “Yes.” 

Q — Do  you  believe  that  public  boards, 
councils  or  other  decision-making  public 
bodies  should  be  allowed  to  make  decisions 
behind  closed  doors? 

A  (first  quiz) — 60  percent  “Yes”.  A 
(second  quiz) — 31  percent  “Yes”. 

Q — Do  you  agree  with  the  Supreme 
Court  ruling  on  the  Pentagon  Papers 
which,  in  essence,  prohibited  the  U.S.  gov¬ 
ernment  from  invoking  prepublication 
censorship  on  newspapers? 

A  (first  quiz)-— 88  percent  “Yes”.  A 
(second  quiz) — 100  percent  “Yes”. 

Asked  about  their  reading  and  listening 
habits,  they  said  they  spent  54  minutes 
daily  reading  newspaper  news,  two  hours 
weekly  reading  news  magazines,  51  min¬ 
utes  daily  with  television  news  and  16 
minutes  daily  with  radio  news. 

Newspapers  rated  highest  in  “most 
completely”  presenting  the  news  (newspa¬ 
pers  54  percent,  news  magazines  23  per¬ 
cent,  television  seven  percent,  radio  16 
percent)  .  .  .  and  highest  in  “most  fairly” 
presenting  the  news  (newspapers  82  per¬ 
cent,  news  magazines  nine  percent,  televi¬ 
sion  5  percent,  radio  4  percent) . 

Television  took  top  honors  as  the  medi¬ 
um  which  “tends  to  sensationalize”  (news¬ 
papers  15  percent,  news  magazines  17 
percent,  television  55  percent,  radio  13 
percent) . 

Newspapers  won  again  when  class 
members  were  asked,  “If  you  had  but  one 
choice  from  which  you  could  receive  news, 
which  would  you  choose?”  Answers: 
Newspapers  92  percent,  news  magazines  0 
percent,  television  4  percent,  radio  4. 
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The  Mergenthaler  CorRecTerm,  M/100  is  the 

one  display  device  that  not  only  permits  high 
speed  proofing,  editing,  correcting  and  mark¬ 
ing  up  of  text  (in  the  form  of  6-level  tape) — but 
also  corrects  impressions  that  such  a  device 
is  very  expensive.  The  CorRecTerm,  M/100  is 
a  little  more  than  half  the  cost  of  the  next  com¬ 
parable  unit! 

Sensible,  moderate  pricing  is  but  one  of  its 
exclusive  features.  The  CorRecTerm  is  the 
only  graphic  arts  unit  in  its  basic  form  that 
can  simultaneously  punch  output  tape  of  pre¬ 


viously  edited  work  while  new  input  is  being 
displayed  on  the  screen  ...  it  can  serially  de¬ 
posit  characters  at  high  speed  or  “single  step” 
them  . . .  the  operator  can  add  or  change  char¬ 
acters,  words  or  copy  blocks,  even  rearrange 
paragraphs,  quickly  and  easily. 

For  more  time  and  money  saving  features, 
contact  your  local  Mergenthaler  Sales  En¬ 
gineer  or  Mergenthaler  Linotype  Company, 
P.O.  Box  82,  Plainview,  New  York  11803.  Tel.: 
516-694-1300. 


Mergenthaler 


A  Division  of  ELTRA  Corporation 


Building’s  design 
lets  public  share 
in  a  daily  drama 

Architecture  having  become  a  byword 
in  the  last  15  j'ears  in  Columbus,  Indi¬ 
ana,  “the  Athens  of  the  Prairie,”  Robert 
N.  Brown,  publisher  of  the  Columbus 
Republic,  decided  to  embody  a  classic  ex¬ 
ample  of  modern  architecture  in  the  new 
building  which  would  house  the  newspa¬ 
per. 

Columbus  has  more  buildings  by  more 
nationally  known  designers  than  any 
other  city  its  size  (32,000)  in  the  United 
States. 

The  concept  has  resulted  in  a  newspa¬ 
per  plant  being  constructed  primarily  of 
steel  and  glass  with  the  interior  layout 
based  on  the  most  efficient  flow  of  wnrk 
through  the  building. 

First  structure  to  be  erected  in  the 
dowmtow'n  i-edevelopment  area,  the  Re¬ 
public  building  presents.  Brown  said,  a 
panorama,  from  concept  to  completion, 
of  the  newspaper  as  it  records  the  chroni¬ 
cle  of  the  times. 

Brown,  managing  partner  of  Home 
News  Enterprises,  which  also  publishes 
newspapers  at  Franklin,  Greenwoo<l  and 
Plainfield,  Indiana,  worked  in  the  early 
1960’s  with  Skidmore,  Owings  and  Mer¬ 
rill,  the  architects,  in  designing  the 
group’s  first  offset  plant  20  miles  north 
of  Columbus  at  Franklin. 

Both  plants  provide  for  prominent  dis¬ 
play  of  brightly  painted  Goss  offset 
presses  behind  the  glass  wnlls  used  in 
both  buildings. 


Brown  feels  it  is  a  design  intended  to 
give  passersby  a  feeling  of  .sharing  in 
the  excitement  and  drama  of  a  newspa¬ 
per  operation. 

The  architect,  Myron  Goldsmith,  senior 
partner  in  the  Chicago  firm  of  SOM, 
considers  the  press  in  its  prominent  lo¬ 
cation  contributes  a  “powerful  structure” 
to  the  interior  which  is  highly  visible 
from  the  street  on  the  east  end  of  the 
building. 

The  press  room  is  near  the  end  of  the 
production  flow  in  the  Republic  plant. 
Beginning  is  at  the  apposite  end  where 
executive  offices  ai’e  located  for  the  pub¬ 
lisher  and  the  general  manager.  Other 
offices  run  half  the  length  of  the  building 
in  the  center  between  the  editorial  and 
advertising  departments. 

Parking  is  provided  for  guests,  infor¬ 
mation  and  cashier  desk  is  available  to 
direct  visitors  to  departments  they  seek. 

A  Baldwin  belt  conveyor  behind  the 
new's  and  copy  editors’  desks  provides  a 
channel  of  flow  into  the  composing  room 
at  the  “copy  control  center.” 

Advertising  sales  representatives  move 
their  copy  eastward  toward  the  compos¬ 
ing  room.  It  passes  through  a  dispatch 
department  w'here  copy  is  checked  and 
scheduled  for  publication.  Completed  ad¬ 
vertising  copy  moves  through  a  window 
pass-through  to  the  “copy  control  cen¬ 
ter.” 

Computer  codes  marked 

At  the  control  center,  three  members 
of  the  production  department  mark  com¬ 
puter  codes  on  all  advertising  and  edi¬ 
torial  material,  then  pass  it  on  to  Hyper- 
Perf  ’70  keyboard  tape-perforator  op¬ 
erators  adjacent  to  them. 

Operators  deliver  their  tape  to  the 
typesetting  area  where  it  is  transmitted 
{Continued  on  page  48) 


STEEL  AND  PLATE  GLASS  building  is  new  home 
of  Columbus  (Ind.)  Republic,  Robert  N.  Brown, 
publisher,  describes  structure  as  classic  example 
of  modern  architecture.  (Photos  by  Ezra  Stoller). 


Opubco  continues 
plant  expansion 

The  Web  Offset  Division  of  Oklahoma 
Publishing  Company,  which  does  a  big 
business  in  newspaper  preprint  supple¬ 
ments,  has  undertaken  another  expansion 
program. 

A  Cottrell  M-1000  5-unit  offset  press 
will  be  added  to  the  production  facilities. 
An  order  also  has  been  placed  for  a  new 
Sheridan  highspeed  saddle  stitcher  and 
trimmer. 

Alan  B.  Haynes,  manager  of  the  Opub¬ 
co  firm,  said  the  new  equipment  would 
provide  capacity  for  30  to  40  million  sad¬ 
dle-stitched  books  per  year. 

The  company’s  major  customers  include 
Sears,  J.  C.  Penney,  Abercrombie  &  Fitch 
and  the  Singer  Company  for  newspaper 
supplements,  catalogues  and  advertising 
brochures. 

Simultaneously,  the  parent  company  is 
installing  a  Goss  Mark  V  press  at  a  cost 
of  $2  million  to  enlarge  production  facili¬ 
ties  of  the  Oklahoma  City  Oklahoman  and 
Times  by  March  1.  Much  of  the  founda¬ 
tion  work  for  it  had  been  done  before  the 
Goss  Headliner  went  into  the  plant  20 
yeai-s  ago. 

A  new  cork  “basket”  was  fashioned  to 
eliminate  vibration  in  the  presses  which 
are  not  attached  to  the  building  in  any 
way.  The  press  foundation  is  16  feet 
thick,  resting  on  solid  shale.  Each  unit 
of  the  press  weighs  20  tons. 
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into  the  Digital  PDP-8L  computer  and  a 
tape  generated  to  drive  any  of  three 
Photon  typesetting  machines — one  Dis- 
plajTnaster  561  (7  to  72  point)  and  two 
50-line-a-minute  Pacesetters  (5  to  12 
point).  Proofreaders  return  it  to  the  per¬ 
forator  operators  for  corrections,  then  the 
photocomposed  material  is  moved  into  the 
composing  area. 

The  building  is  284  feet  long,  93  feet 
wide.  An  elevated  skylight  in  the  press 
room  provides  for  the  upper  former  on 
the  58-page  Goss  Urbanite.  Total  space 
on  the  main  floor  is  23,064  square  feel 

The  building  is  constructed  of  steel 
and  quarter-inch  plate  glass  aluminum 
window  wall,  with  forced  hot  air  heat¬ 
ing  system.  The  heating  and  cooling  sys¬ 
tem  is  balanced  by  a  zone  control  sys¬ 
tem  and  both  temperature  and  humidity 
are  controlled. 

Brown  said  the  building  was  planned 
to  accommodate  a  newspaper  of  up  to 
35,000  circulation  before  additional  ex¬ 
pansion  is  needed.  The  Republic’s  cir¬ 
culation  is  19,500.  At  the  present  rate 
of  gro^\’th,  he  said,  this  will  require  ap¬ 
proximately  15  years. 


Heads  engraving  shop  Awards  list  error 


Charles  J.  Nolan  has  been  promoted 
from  assistant  to  superintendent  of  the 
photo  engraving  department  at  the  Boston 
(ilohe.  John  Bopp  is  now  assistant  pixxiuc- 
tion  manager. 


The  winners  of  Penney-Missouri 
Awards  for  excellence  in  women’s  pages 
(E&P,  December  25)  were  incorrectly 
identified  as  runnersup  in  fashion  writing 
competition. 


FREE-FLOW  EFFECT  of  new  Columbus  (Ind.) 
Republic  building  is  embodied  in  this  view  of  the 
newspaper's  editorial  department.  Conveyor  belt 
system  (upper  right)  transports  copy  to  "copy 
control  center"  described  in  accompanying  story. 


Let's  face  it 

•  The  Occupational  Satety  and  Health  Act.  enacted  this 
year,  is  significantly  affecting  the  Printing  Industry 
Acid,  noise,  smoke  and  other  elements  inherent  in  your 
operations,  unfortunately  can  violate  aspects  of 
this  legislation 
Federal  action  may  result 

Chas  T  Mam.  Inc  provides  Environmental  Engineering 
services  that  can  help  you  meet  the  requirements 
of  OSHA 
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ttsHnnemsii/^otketliAs 

More  printers  print  more  newspapers  with  U.S.  News  Web  Offset  Inks  than  any  other.  Why?  Because 
of  uniform  quality  that  means  superior  reproduction  and  trouble-free  press  runs.  With  the  widest 
choice  of  delivery  and  storage  systems.  Plus  engineering  services.  We’re  first  because  we  put  your 
needs  first. 


343  Murray  Hill  Pkwy.,  E.  Rutherford,  N.J.;  Cincinnati,  0.;  Jacksonville,  Fla.;  Dallas,  Tex.;  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

a  subsidiary  of  Millmaster  Onyx  Corporation 
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With  new 
Micro-Metal  40, 
more  letterpress  papers 
can  now  shoot  for 
100%  coid  type! 


Micro-Metal  40,  the  new  thinner  gauge, 
cost  cutting  zinc  engravers’  metal,  is  right 
in  step  with  the  economies  of  cold  type 
plate  production. 

Micro-Metal  40  saves  you  about 
,15%  in  metal  costs.  And  its  etching 
depth  of  only  .030  means  less  time  in 
the  bath,  more  plates  per  bath  and 
per  hour,  plus  lower  chemical  costs. 

Now  you  can  shoot  for  100%  cold 
type  and  simplify  and  speed-up  your 
entire  operation  from  copy  to  press. 

Cold  type  is  the  answer  to  meeting 
deadlines  at  less  cost.  Micro-Metal  40 
helps  it  pay  off. 


BAIJL,  MEHAL  &  (^lEMICAL, 

DIVISION  OF  BALL  CORPORATION 

GREENEVILLE,  TENN  37743 


Testing  over, 
Miami  Herald 
buys  stackers 

The  Miami  Herald,  which  has  been  test¬ 
ing  the  Idab  NS330  compensating  stacker 
since  mid-July,  has  ordered  eight  of  the 
units  from  Idab  of  America,  Miami. 

The  order  from  the  Herald  brings  to  11 
the  number  of  NS330’s  on  order  from 
Knight  Newspapers.  The  units  will  be 
manufactured  at  Idab’s  Miami  facility. 

Announcement  of  the  new  stacker  came 
this  year  following  almost  three  yeai-s  of 
testing  at  Dagens  Nyheter,  Stwkholm, 
Sweden’s  million-plus  circulation  daily. 

Since  the  first  day  of  installation  at  the 
Herald  the  NS330  stacker  has  been  oper¬ 
ating  under  full  production  loads  from 
one  of  the  Herald’s  more  active  presses. 
Products  up  to  144  pages  have  been  run 
and  production  downtime  during  that 
period,  Idab  said,  has  been  less  than  two 
hours. 

Thomas  J.  Corcoran,  director  of  produc¬ 
tion  at  the  Herald,  said  that  with  the  new 
Idab  NS330’s  press  speeds  can  be  in- 
ci-eased  to  30,000  collect  papers  per  hour. 
Where  the  present  peak  circulation  period 
requires  six  presses  running  three  straight 
hours  at  23,500  collect  papers  per  hour, 
the  same  production  can  be  handled  by 
the  NS330’s  with  five  presses  in  2.8  hours. 

The  NS330  will  handle  a  newspaper 


production  rate  up  to  80,000  per  hour  at  a 
rate  in  excess  of  3,000  stacks  per  hour. 
Products  ranging  from  six  pages  broad¬ 
sheet  to  144  pages  can  be  handled  to  a 
bundle  height  of  20",  an  Idab  spokesman 
said. 

Heart  of  the  stacker  is  a  new  intercept 
system  which  separates  the  paper  stream 
into  accurately  counted  batches  of  news¬ 
papers.  These,  in  turn,  sequentially  pass 
into  the  stacker  basket  to  form  the  sever¬ 
al  stacks  making  up  a  compensated  bun¬ 
dle. 

Stable  circuitry 

The  electronic  control  utilizes  stable  in¬ 
tegrated  circuitry.  Only  two  motors  are 
used  together  with  a  minimum  of  pneuma¬ 
tics.  Only  one  limit  switch  is  used  and 
theie  are  no  relays  in  the  system. 

The  NS330  incorporates  several  funda¬ 
mental  stacker  techniques  coupled  with 
the  new  concept  in  intercept.  Some  stack¬ 
er  designs  use  a  technique  of  inserting  a 
blade  into  the  lapped  paper  stream  to 
separate  one  stack  of  papers  fmm  the 
next.  This  blade  is  normally  part  of  a 
bucket  system  and,  when  not  perfectly 
timed,  a  forked  condition  can  occur.  In  the 
NS330,  intercepting  of  the  appropriate 
paper  involves  a  momentary  halt  of  the 
paper  stream  to  peimit  the  preceding 
stack  to  be  handled  and  disposed  of  into 
the  rotating  basket.  Jams  due  to  forking 
are  eliminated. 

Within  the  intercept  section  of  the 
stacker,  a  newspaper  sensor  rides  on  the 
entering  stream.  When  the  predetermined 
number  of  papers  has  passed  the  sensor. 


a  tracking  system  takes  over  and  the 
intercept  finger  is  caused  to  actuate  upon 
the  appropriate  paper.  Simultaneously,  a 
mechanism  raises  the  paper  sti'eam  from 
the  still  moving  wires  of  the  input  convey¬ 
or  to  prevent  bunching  of  papers  directly 
at  the  intercept  finger.  An  even  lap  of 
closely  spaced  papers  results.  When  re¬ 
leased,  this  group  of  papers  separates 
again  into  a  stream  for  cleaner  handling 
on  the  stacker  blade  within  the  main  por¬ 
tion  of  the  stacker.  When  the  intercept 
finger  again  interrupts  this  stream,  the 
preceding  stack  of  papers  is  completed  on 
the  stacking  blade  and  is  dropped  into  the 
basket  for  rotation  and  subsequent  exiting 
as  a  compensated  bundle. 

The  NS330  is  available  in  either  a  sin¬ 
gle  or  alternate  outfeed  configuration,  can 
be  supplied  in  a  mobile  foim,  is  program¬ 
mable  utilizing  the  EDS  Storage  Key¬ 
board  loaded  by  card  or  computer  and  can 
be  integrated  into  existing  conveyor  sys¬ 
tems  or  supplied  with  Idab  Newsveyor 
stream  conveyors  and  mailroom  equip¬ 
ment.  The  Amarillo  (Tex.)  Globe-News 
and  the  Toronto  Globe  and  Mail  have 
NS330’s  on  order  with  program  keyboard 
control  while  thi'ee  Philadelphia  Inquirer 
units  are  for  bulk  delivery  applications. 

• 


Employes  of  the  Hickory  (N.C.)  Daily 
Record  in  the  composing  room  and  press- 
stei’eotype  room  have  voted  to  be  rep¬ 
resented  by  Local  338  of  the  Intemational 
Typographical  Union.  The  vote,  super¬ 
vised  by  the  NLRB,  was  27-4. 


3  shops  vote  for  ITU 


Designed  and  engineered  to  give  CONTINU¬ 
OUS  and  MAINTENANCE-FREE  operation 


SHAFFSTALL 

EQUIPMENT 

Inc. 

5149  E.  65th  St. 
Indianapolis 
Phone 
251-1476 


TR-5 


Write  or  phone  for 

. . .  more  information  and  brochure. 
...  an  at-your-plant  demonstration. 


•  Dimensions:  ^0'A"  wide  x  7"  high  x  11  V4''  deep 

•  Weight:  20  lbs. 


•  ELIMINATES  costly  down-time  and  mainte¬ 
nance  problems. 


•  SPEED  OF  OPERATION  .  .  .  adjustable  from 
0  to  250  C.P.S. . . .  higher  speeds  on  request. 


•  The  TR-5  is  the  product  of  more  than  six 
years  of  research  and  development  by  one  of 
the  industry  s  most  respected  names  for 
quality  and  dependability. 


•  Available  for  6,  7,  or  8  level  tape  .  .  . 
advanced  or  center  tape  feed 
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chemco 


“The  Hew  YorK  Times 

speeding  up  negatw® 


yorkT(fDes”isturningout 


Prismadot®  film  is  one  reason 

more  quality  negatives  today- 

Prismadot  has  a  high  contrast  very 
as  fast  as  most  films.  It  s 

reproduction  and  excellent  e  ^ 

“We  use  Prismadot  for  all  our  le«^^ 

“Times"  Superintenden 
Chemcoman  Ed  Forrest.  ^ 

Chemco  roll-film  cameras  an 
wnrkino  offiripncv  and  consis 


.mulsion-almost  twice 
at  provides  good  halftone 
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Messenger  starts 
down  offset  road 
at  cost  of  $1.4ni 

Following  thi-ee  years  of  research  and 
planning,  the  Athens  (Ohio)  Messenger 
broke  ground  in  December  for  a  new  pub¬ 
lishing  plant.  Conversion  to  offset  is 
planned  in  September. 

“The  total  investment,  $1.4  million  in¬ 
cluding  equipm.ent,  is  the  largest  made  in 
the  newspaper’s  home  commimity  by  a 
totally  locally-owned  company  in  de¬ 
cades,”  said  Messenger  publisher  G.  Ken¬ 
ner  Bush. 

The  23,000-square-foot  building  will  oc¬ 
cupy  half  of  a  12-acre  tract  purchased  by 
the  company  two  yeai-s  ago,  at  the  en¬ 
trance  to  Athens  near  interchanges  to 
new  highways.  The  Messenger  is  a  16,- 
000-circulation  weekday  and  Sunday 
newspaper  serving  nine  counties  in 
Southeastern  Ohio  and  West  Virginia. 
Nearly  40  percent  of  its  circulation  is 
outside  county  of  publication. 

Featuring  a  facade  of  brick  and  metal, 
the  L-shaped  structure  will  have  a  second 
story  equipment  penthouse  for  heating, 
air  conditioning,  humidification  and  tele¬ 
phone  equipment. 

Front  office  areas  will  feature  largely 
glass  partitions  and  a  compact  arrange¬ 
ment  of  departments  for  fast  communica¬ 
tion  and  processing  of  news  and  adver¬ 
tisements  directly  into  and  through  a  44 
by  48-foot  composing  room  without  the  use 
of  conveyore. 

A  5-unit  Goss  Urbanite  press  will  be 
installed  in  a  100-foot-long  pressroom.  A 
newsprint  storage  room  has  capacity  for 
150  tons  of  paper  alongside  the  press¬ 
room. 

In  November  the  Messenger  converted 


PROTECT  AGAINST 
WEB  BREAKS 

Protect  your  press  investment 
against  costly  repairs  and  down 
time  when  deadline  minutes  are 
important  with  a  detector  system 
that  finds  the  break,  prevents  a 
wrap-up,  severs  the  paper,  and 
stops  the  press. 

Regardless  of  press  equipment, 
the  Cooksey  System  will  be  value- 
engineered  for  your  operation. 
Write  for  information. 

KORTHE  ENGINEERING  CORPORATION 

9353  Seymour  Ave., 

Schiller  Park,  III.  60176 


New  23,000-square-foot  plant  of  the  Athens  (Ohio)  Messenger. 


to  photocomposition  for  news  text,  install¬ 
ing  in  its  present  downtown  facilities  two 
Photon  Pacesetters.  Bush  said  he  plans  to 
expand  this  equipment  to  handle  all  of  the 
newspaper’s  typesetting  requirements  in 
the  new  plant.  Page  pasteups  are  en¬ 
graved  for  letterpress  printing.  Display 
advertising  has  been  processed  on  a  Pho¬ 
ton  560  for  several  years. 

Other  equipment  planned  for  the  new 
facility  includes  a  Robertson  580  camera, 
expandable  from  sheet  to  roll-film  produc¬ 
tion  as  future  needs  might  dictate. 

The  newspaper  recently  purchased  a 
Log-E  film  processor  and  Nu-Arc 
platemaker  for  its  engraving  plant.  This 
equipment  will  be  moved  to  the  new  build¬ 
ing. 

The  architect  is  Technical  Seiwice  Co., 
Denver,  and  John  W.  Galbi-eath  &  Co., 
Columbus,  Ohio,  is  the  general  contractor. 

• 

Syracuse  installs  dual 
Wood  plate-makers 

The  Syracuse  (N.Y.)  Herald-Journal 
has  in  operation  a  new  Wood  4-60  Plate 
Maker  sy^stem  consisting  of  two  4-60  ster¬ 
eotype  plate  processing  machinery  lines 
fed  from  a  single  combination  furnace. 
The  4-60’s  were  manufactured  by  the 
Wood  Hoe  division  of  Wood  Industries. 

The  dual  line  has  the  capacity  of  pi’o- 
ducing  over  eight  plates  per  minute  in 
automatic  cycles  and  services  the  Herald- 
Journal’s  new  press  line. 

In  the  operation  of  the  Wood  4-60  Plate 
Maker,  stereotype  plates  ai-e  automatical¬ 
ly  processed  from  the  matrix  through  to 
the  finished  press  plate  with  all  operation¬ 
al  steps  controllable  from  a  master  con¬ 
sole. 


Athens  Messenger  Composing  Foreman  Vern  Pal¬ 
mer,  right,  joins  Photon  representative  Fred  Fowler 
beside  one  of  the  newspaper's  two  Photon  Pace- 


Linotron  505’s  bought 
by  four  newspapers 

Mergenthaler  has  reported  the  delivei-y 
•of  Linotron  505’s  to  four  newspapers  last 
month.  According  to  Mergenthaler,  more 
than  $1  million  in  phototypesetting  equip¬ 
ment  has  been  purchased  in  the  last  six 
months  by  these  four  newspapers  includ¬ 
ing  the  four  505’s  just  shipped. 

The  units  went  to  the  Denver  Post, 
Houston  Chronicle,  Newark  Star  Ledger 
and  the  Army  Times  in  Washington. 

For  both  the  Denver  Post  and  the  Hous¬ 
ton  Chronicle  the  505’s  are  display  ma¬ 
chines  that  will  set  up  to  72  pt.  and  both 
are  their  second  machines.  In  the  case  of 
the  Chronicle,  the  two  machines  will  pro¬ 
duce  a  large  percentage  of  their  workload 
which  involves  display,  markets  and  mis¬ 
cellaneous  composition. 

The  Linotron  505  at  the  Army  Times 
will  be  used  for  both  text  and  display  for 
various  service  editions. 

The  Newark  Star  Ledger  will  now  have 
three  505’s  and  will  be  setting  all  display 
in  addition  to  its  daily  classified,  markets, 
editorial  and  a  major  portion  of  news  and 
text  requirements. 
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If  you’re  using  our  competitor’s  keyboard  we  know  two  things 
about  you.  You  paid  too  much  for  it  and  you  settied  for  second  best. 


But  don't  feel  bad.  A  lot  of  people 
simply  haven’t  heard  of  us.  It’s 
just  that  we’ve  been  too  busy 
selling  keyboards  during  the  past 
four  years  to  spend  much  time 
talking  about  ourselves. 

We’ve  decided  it’s  time  to  open 
up. 


Basically  what  we  make  is  a  key¬ 
board  that  adapts,  to  any  paper 
tape  fed  computer  or  non-com¬ 
puter  phototypesetting  system  in 
the  industry.  Six  or  eight  level.  We 
sell  our  keyboard  for  about  three- 
fourths  of  what  our  competitor 
sells  his  for.  And  the  people*who 


have  AKI  keyboards  say  they’re 
the  best  they’ve  ever  owned. 
Perhaps  that’s  vvhy  we  sell  more 
keyboards  than  anyone  else  in  the 
business. 

Find  out  who’s  using  AKI  systems 
in  your  area  by  calling  us  collect 
at  (206)  747-6960  or  writing  us: 
Automix  Keyboards,  Inc.,  13256 
Northrup  Way,  Bellevue,  Wash¬ 
ington  98005. 

IglElQ 


STRAIGHT 

MATTER 

Obsession  with  speed 
magnifies  problem 

By  Floyd  H.  Main 

The  problem  of  dirty  typesetting  in  the 
composing  room  is  obviously  crjing  for 
attention  in  hot-metal  operations.  The 
seriousness  can  be  epitomized  by  pointing 
out  that  there  are  now  young  journey¬ 
men  who  have  no  concept  of  railroading 
tjT)e,  since  during  their  entire  printing 
career  the  dangers  have  generally  pre¬ 
cluded  railroading. 

Correction  should  be  of  interest  both  to 
those  who  are  rushing  to  dump  their  hot- 
metal  operation  and  those  who  think  it 
will  be  around  for  a  while. 

Correction  of  the  problem  is  important 
to  the  latter  since  it  constitutes  costly, 
unnecessary  waste  which  requires  only 
some  time  and  intelligent  effort  to  over¬ 
come  it.  The  problem  is  magnified  in 
those  newspapers  which  are  proceeding 
under  forced  draft  for  complete  photo¬ 
comp.  Once  word  of  the  imminent  demise 
of  all  hot-metal  operations  reaches  the 
floor,  maintenance  deteriorates  and  vir¬ 
tually  all  effort  to  improve  the  existing 
system  disappears. 

Some  errors  can  be  attributed  to  line¬ 
casting  machines  but  others  will  remain. 


unless  rectified,  to  plague  the  successful 
use  of  new  processes. 

A  cause  previously  mentioned  (E&P, 
December  11)  is  the  change  in  the  com¬ 
position  of  the  work  force,  and  the  failure 
to  adjust  training  procedures  and  super¬ 
vision  to  handle  that  change.  Historically, 
the  chronic  failure  of  the  metropolitan 
newspaper  industry  to  train  its  own  com¬ 
posing  room  personnel  was  met  by  the 
influx  of  printers  trained  in  job  shops 
and  smaller  newspapers. 

Trained  only  for  speed 

The  former  were  generally  better 
trained  in  good  printing  than  their  news¬ 
paper  counterparts  and  the  latter  were 
given  and  accepted  guidance  by  other 
journejTnen.  In  recent  years  the  shortage 
has  been  filled  largely  with  non-printer 
personnel  with  a  typing  background.  It 
appears  that  their  training  has  consisted 
primarily  of  techniques  to  increase  key¬ 
boarding  speed. 

Traditional  informal  aid  to  new  per¬ 
sonnel  by  their  peers  has  fallen  by  the 
wayside  with  the  absence  of  feedback 
under  present  circumstances — primarily 
because  of  a  more  complex  operation,  the 
physical  separation  and  the  introduction 
of  a  high  percentage  of  female  personnel. 
Women’s  lib  notwithstanding,  there  is  a 
difference  in  a  fellow  printer  taking  the 
initiative  to  instruct  a  young  male 
printer  from  the  country  about  local  style 
and  doing  so  with  a  female  typist. 

Some  new  system  of  feedback  and 
training  must  be  devised  for  training 
new  personnel  in  the  typesetting  skills 


and  advising  them  of  what  is  expected — 
or  drastic  changes  must  be  made  in  the 
quality  of  the  copy  sent  to  the  composing 
room. 

That  this  has  not  been  done  would  ap¬ 
pear  to  result  from  a  failure  to  appreci¬ 
ate  the  extent  to  which  the  composing 
room  has  traditionally  edited  copy.  In 
spite  of  “follow  copy”  instructions,  edi¬ 
torial  copy  has  routinely  been  corrected 
after  being  edited  by  a  copy  editor  who 
assiduously  marked  all  the  paragraphs 
and  underlined  “U.S.”  but  did  not  read 
the  story  for  spelling  or  context.  There 
is  a  training  problem  here  for  those  who 
have  their  eyes  on  perfect  input  from 
editorial  pei*sonnel. 

The  big  editing  job,  however,  has  tra¬ 
ditionally  concerned  classified  ad  copy, 
which  comes  to  the  composing  room  with 
bewildering  variations  in  spelling,  abbre¬ 
viations,  punctuation  and  capitalization. 
At  present  such  copy  in  many  instances 
is  going  through  the  tape-perforating 
process  as  it  would  through  a  Xerox  ma¬ 
chine.  (Those  who  are  dreaming  of  feed¬ 
ing  this  copy  into  an  optical  scanner  have 
an  even  larger  training  problem  on  their 
hands.) 

Supervision,  not  sinecure 

The  grosser  errors  are  corrected  in  the 
proofroom  (the  instructions  generally  are 
to  correct  phone  numbers,  addresses  and 
prices,  and  let  everything  else  go  if  it 
is  readable),  and  the  end  result  can  only 
be  described  as  lousy.  This  attitude  in¬ 
evitably  slops  over  into  editorial  typeset- 
{Continiied  on  next  page) 


for  fewer  make  -  overs,  lower 
production  costs,try 

ULTRATEX  NOPAC 


We've  gone  to  great  lengths  to  give  you  an  improved  mat 
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(Continued  from  “page  56) 

ting.  If  the  publisher  is  satisfied,  so  be 
it,  but  it  is  not  cost  saving. 

A  decrease,  if  any,  in  keyboarding 
speeds  caused  by  proper  typesetting  by 
trained  personnel  would  be  more  than 
offset  by  the  reduction  of  time  spent  in 
corrections — important  now  but  more  se¬ 
rious  with  photocomp — and  in  the  final 
product  would  be  reasonably  literate  as 
a  bonus. 

The -obsession  with  speed  as  an  end  in 
itself  contributes  to  the  problem.  Reports 
are  easily  compiled  on  lines  or  keystrokes 
perforate  and  lines  cast  per  machine  but 
not  on  the  quality  or  on  the  cost  of  cor¬ 
recting.  An  appearance  of  efficiency  in 
the  measurable  area  is  deceiving  because 
of  increased  costs  elsewhere  (which  may 
explain  why  some  of  us  have  had  a  prob¬ 
lem  explaining  to  a  publisher  what  has 
happened  to  the  money  we  were  saving 
with  new  processes).  It  is  hardly  sur¬ 
prising  that  the  absence  of  similar  atten¬ 
tion  to  quality  produces  a  high  volume  of 
dirty  type. 

Tracked  back  to  fundamentals,  as  with 
most  management  problems  supervision  is 
the  key.  In  most  plants  no  one  short  of 
the  general  foreman  is  responsible  for 
typesetting  production.  Someone  is  as¬ 
signed  to  pass  out  copy,  another  to  main¬ 
tain  the  machines,  another  to  pass  out 
proofs,  and  so  forth,  but  there  is  no  one 
whom  the  general  foreman  can  hold  re¬ 
sponsible  for  seeing  that  the  operation 
produces  type  fast  and  clean.  The  same 
errors  recur  week  after  week  because 


they  are  not  tracked  down  to  their  source 
and  corrected. 

Twenty  years  ago  the  foreman  could 
hold  either  the  copycutter  or  the  head 
machinist  responsible  for  problems  and 
it  wasn’t  difficult  to  place  the  responsi¬ 
bility.  Now  he  even  has  two  (or  more) 
copycutters,  neither  responsible  for  tape- 
operated  linecasting.  He  doesn’t  have  time 
to  track  down  the  deficient  machine  or 
person.  The  increase  in  the  number  of 
work  “hubs,”  or  centers  of  activity,  has 
made  the  general  foreman’s  difficult  job 
impossible  in  the  absence  of  a  realign¬ 
ment  of  supervisory  responsibility  to  ac¬ 
commodate  the  new  conditions. 

Dirty  typesetting  will  continue,  by  any 
process,  as  long  as  no  one  other  than  the 
general  foreman  is  directly  responsible 
for  correcting  the  problem.  The  need  here 
is  for  the  assignment  of  responsibility, 
not  the  creation  of  another  sinecure. 
Sinecures  have  sufficient  tendency  to  pro¬ 
liferate  in  any  composing  room  without 
encouragement. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

Floyd  Main  has  had  long  and  varied 
experience  as  a  journeyman  and  as  a 
supervisor  in  newspaper  composing  rooms. 
This  is  one  of  a  series  of  monthly  arti¬ 
cles  he  is  writing  for  E&P. 

• 

Opens  N.Y.  office 

U.S.  Suburban  Press  Inc.,  representa¬ 
tives  of  suburban  daily  and  weekly  news¬ 
papers  under  a  network  concept,  has 
opened  an  office  in  New  York  at  One  Park 
Avenue. 


Remote  access 
unit  to  be  sold 
through  Automix 

A  data  transmission  system  for  the 
typesetting  industry  that  features  error 
detection  and  correction  capability  is  now 
being  marketed  by  Automix  Keyboards, 
Inc.,  Bellevue,  Washington. 

The  system,  called  Datatran,  transmits 
paper  tape  or  magnetic  tape  data  over 
direct-dial.  Western  Union  or  leased  lines. 
Datatran  accommodates  eight  levels  of 
coding  and  offers  a  three-way  check  for 
valid  character  and  command  codes. 

Data  transmission  systems  are  a  new 
endeavor  for  AKI,  a  company  which  has 
been  concentrating  solely  on  the  design 
and  development  of  tape-perforating  key¬ 
boards  for  the  graphic  arts  industry. 

With  a  Datatran  terminal,  information 
keyboarded  from  four  separate  locations 
can  be  fed  into  the  same  computer  or 
photocomposer  making  it  possible  for 
smaller  publishers  to  share  computer  time 
on  a  day-to-day  basis.  It  will  give  larger 
operations  instant  back-up  capability  when 
its  own  computer  or  photocomposer  is 
down. 

A  company  spokesman  said  the  AKI 
system  is  designed  to  eliminate  errors  in 
data  transmission  caused  by  normal  sta¬ 
tic,  signal  fading  and  other  types  of  on¬ 
line  interference. 


.  smoother . . .  deeper . . .  more  uniform . . .  mere  dependable. 
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Safety  programs  on  high  priority;  citations  issued 


Newspaper  publishers  appear  to  be  es¬ 
calating  plant  safety  programs  to  assure 
compliance  with  the  Occupational  Safety 
and  Health  Act  signed  a  year  ago  by 
President  Nixon. 

Inspectors  from  the  OSH  Administra¬ 
tion  have  already  visited  numerous  news¬ 
paper  offices  and  publishing  plants  and  in 
some  cases  have  issued  citations.  The 
Washington  office  in  the  Department  of 
Labor  reported  nearly  10,000  establish¬ 
ments  had  been  inspected  in  1971  but  it 
had  no  breakdown  as  to  the  businesses. 

The  Southern  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association  received  information  that  the 
Rapid  City  (So.  Dak.)  Journal  had  been 


cited  for  the  following: 

1.  Inadequate  first  aid  lockers.  2.  Fail¬ 
ure  to  ground  Graphotype  machine  in 
mailroom.  3.  Absence  in  electrical  panel 
room  of  a  warning  to  personnel  on  high 
voltage.  4.  Exceeding  SO-lbs-per-square- 
inch  air  pressure  allowance  on  linecaster 
cleaning  hose.  5.  Unsafe  wooden  stairs. 

The  Journal  management  was  advised 
to  improve  cold  water  flushing  facilities 
for  acid  spills  in  the  engravingroom  and 
to  install  a  guard  on  the  flat  cast  saw  in 
the  stereotype  shop. 

Other  papers  have  reported  that  inspec¬ 
tors  have  given  particular  attention  to 
noise  levels  in  the  pressroom.  These  visits 


have  resulted  in  equipping  pressmen  with 
ear  protectors. 

Since  the  OHS  regulations  apply 
throughout  the  newspaper  building,  not 
just  in  the  mechanical  production  areas, 
much  of  the  responsibility  for  compliance 
is  being  shouldered  by  the  personnel  rela¬ 
tions  staffs. 

In  this  connection,  the  Newspaper  Per¬ 
sonnel  Relations  Association  is  keeping  its 
membership  fully  informed  of  the  steps 
being  taken  to  improve  conditions  that 
might  run  afoul  of  the  new  law.  For 
example,  the  Macon  (Ga.)  Telegraph  and 
News  is  instructing  department  heads 
how  to  operate  fire  extinguishers. 


i 

I 
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NEW  OFFSET  PRESS... 


. DESIGNED  ESPECIAUV  FOR 

NEWSPAPERS  WITH  A  CIRCULATION 
OF  10,000  TO  30, ODD . 

Write  or  call  for  complete  information 


PHONE  (417)  7S1-3700 
P.O.  Box  21  Dept.  EP-8 
JOPLIN,  MISSOURI  64801 


Kmmss,m. 

One  of  the  White  Consolidated  Industries 

W(^ll 

I’m  Interested!  Please  send  full  information  on  the  new 

Daily  King  Press  to: 


NAME  _ 

ADDRESS  _ _ 

COMPANY  _ _ _ _ 

CITY  _  STATE _ _  2ip 


Accident  review  board 

The  Miami  Herald  has  re-examined  its 
safety  program  and  launched  a  “Year  of 
Safety”  campaign  aimed  at  changing  old 
work  habits  and  attitudes  toward  safety 
precautions.  Employes  are  participating 
in  a  wide  variety  of  contests  with  rewards 
for  “thinking  safety.”  Also,  the  Herald 
has  established  accident  review  boards 
with  authority  to  decide  on  the  cause  of 
an  accident  and  determine  who  was  at 
fault. 

Employes  of  the  Greensboro  (N.C.) 
News  and  Record  have  been  alerted  to  the 
new  emphasis  on  safety  with  a  reminder 
of  seven  rules: 

1.  An  injury  can  happen  to  me. 

2.  I  must  use  machine  guards. 

3.  I  must  wear  the  necessary  personal 
protective  equipment. 

4.  I  should  report  or  correct  any  unsafe 
conditions. 

5.  What  I  don't  know  can  hurt  me. 

6.  I  must  obey  safety  signs  and  safety 
rules. 

7.  I  should  warn  my  fellow  employe  if 
he  commits  an  unsafe  act. 

The  SNPA  office  has  advised  members 
to  “make  sure  the  OSHA  poster  is  posted 
in  a  prominent  place  or  places.”  The  ab¬ 
sence  of  posting  may  be  interpreted  as 
evidence  of  lack  of  good  faith. 

“Primary  records  must  be  kept,”  SNPA 
warned.  Form  OSHA  100  is  a  log  showing 
all  recordable  occupational  injuries  and 
illnesses  on  a  fiscal  year  basis.  The  penal¬ 
ty  for  falsifying  information  is  up  to  $10,- 
000  fine  or  six  months  in  jail. 

The  details  of  each  individual  occupa¬ 
tional  injury  or  illness  must  be  recorded 
on  OSHA  101  and  an  annuel  summary  of 
causes  must  be  made  on  OSHA  102  within 
one  month  after  the  close  of  each  fiscal 
year. 

• 

MG  curtails  paper 

With  subscriptions  down  to  4,000,  the 
Media  General  Financial  Daily  was  cut 
back  to  one  weekend  edition,  beginning 
January  1.  A  break-even  circulation  of 
15,000  copies  each  weekday  had  been  anti¬ 
cipated  when  the  paper,  printed  in  Rich¬ 
mond,  made  its  bow  in  August.  An  annual 
subscription  cost  $165  and  the  newsstand 
price  was  $1  a  copy. 
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“In  one  year, 
it’ll  pay  for  itsd^’ 

The  Harris  1100  electronic  editor  does  for  proofing  and  correcting  what 
photocomposition  does  for  typesetting. 

It  saves  money. 

With  punched  paper  tape  input,  copy  is  displayed,  50  lines  at  a  time, 
on  a  video  screen.  Changes  are  typed  out  on  the  keyboard,  and  revised 
copy  appears  instantly  on  the  screen. 

At  the  Kingsport  (Tenn.)  Times-News,  a  Harris  1 100  is  being  worked 
at  a  15-hour-a-day  clip,  for  proofreading,  correcting  and  revising  over 
90%  of  the  150  columns  of  editorial  and  classified  copy. 

With  the  savings  it’s  making  in  personnel  and  equipment  costs,  the 
Times-News  figures  the  Harris  1100  will  pay  for  itself  in  one  year. 

And  that’s  the  kind  of  news  to  gladden  the  heart  of  any  publisher. 

Harris-Intertype  Corporation,  Intertype  Division,  215  U.S.  High¬ 
way  22,  Watchung,  New  Jersey  07060. 

HARRIS 

Communication 

Technology 


Trade  UP  to 
COMPUGRAPHIC 


Cold  Type  Composers 

Lease  or  buy  on  easy  terms 
fast  new  Phototypesetters. 


Trade  In  your  present  Head 
liner,  Justowriter,  etc. 


NATIONAL  PUBLISHERS'  SUPPLY  CORP 


18  W  22  nd  St. 
N  Y.C. 10010 


Berlin,  Wijc.  54923 


Labeling  machine 
speeds  weeklies 
in  mail  service 


Desiring  to  have  its  five  weekly  news¬ 
papers  delivered  on  the  day  of  publication, 
the  Des  Plaines  Publishing  Company  of 
Des  Plaines,  Ill.  switched  operations  to  a 
labeling  machine. 

The  newspapers  at  first  planned  to  pro¬ 
duce  50,000-plus  address  plates  to  substi¬ 
tute  for  carrier  delivery,  but  time  and 
cost  to  do  this  was  found  to  be  prohibi¬ 
tive.  In  addition,  the  slow  hand-fed  metal 
plate  addressing  system  was  too  slow  to 
keep  pace  with  the  newspaper  printing 
speeds. 

For  example,  two  workers  operating 
two  addressing  machines  four  hours  were 
required  to  address  the  10,000  “mailed” 
newspapers  printed  the  previous  day. 

A  strip-lister  manufactured  by  the 
Cheshire  Labeling  System  which  would 
print  a  north-south  label  strip  from  tab 
card  address  masters  was  rented  by  the 
month.  Addresses  were  typed  on  tab 
cards  for  newspapers  which  had  been  car¬ 
rier-delivered. 

For  the  newspapers  with  subscriber  ad¬ 
dresses  on  metal  plates,  cards  were  ad¬ 
dressed  by  running  them  through  a  plate 
addressing  machine.  Mail  route  numbers 
were  indicated  on  the  cards  and  three 
blank  cards  inserted  between  each  route. 
Accordingly,  when  the  address  strip  is 
printed  and  applied,  three  newspapers 
with  blank  labels  separate  each  route. 
After  signalling  the  route  separation, 
these  papers  are  removed  from  the  con¬ 
veyor  and  relabeled. 


ADDRESS  CARDS  are  fed  info  Cheshire  K^odel 
730  Sfrip-Lisfer  which  reproduces  addresses  on 
address  strip  at  speed  of  7,500  per  hour.  Strip 
will  be  applied  as  labels  to  newspapers. 

a  tying  machine.  The  bundles  are  then 
delivered  to  the  Postal  Service  for  mail¬ 
ing.  The  Model  523  can  be  operated  at 
speeds  up  to  15,000  per  hour  by  adding 
another  take-off  man,  providing  capacity 
for  almost  100  percent  increase  in  pro¬ 
duction. 

Typing  and  tab  cards  cost  approxi¬ 
mately  8  cents  per  address  compared  to 
an  estimated  15  cents  per  address  em¬ 
bossed  on  metal  plates.  Tab  card  masters 
for  four  of  the  newspapers  are  stored  in 
compact  card  files  next  to  the  strip-lister 
(Model  730)  machine  in  the  circulation 
department.  Tab  cards  for  the  fifth  news¬ 
paper  are  stored  and  maintained  in  an 


ADDRESS  STRIP  being  cut  and  applied  to  news¬ 
papers  by  Cheshire  Model  523  labeling  machine. 
Machine  is  capable  of  labeling  15,000  newspapers 
per  hour. 


office  in  another  city. 

More  storage  space  would  be  required 
if  metal  plates  were  used  and  the  heavier 
plates  would  have  to  be  stored  in  heavy- 
duty  cabinets  in  the  mailroom  near  the 
plate  addressing  machine. 

List  updating  for  the  four  in-house 
lists  and  strip-printing  can  be  conve¬ 
niently  completed  in  the  circulation  de¬ 
partment  the  day  before  the  newspapers 
are  printed.  The  updated  cards  for  the 
fifth  list  are  delivered  for  strip-printing 
with  the  other  lists. 

Cheshire  says  the  clear,  black  address 
image  printed  on  the  label  paper  is  much 
cleaner  and  easier  to  read  than  fuzzy 
images  often  created  by  a  worn  metal 
plate  printed  directly  on  porous  news¬ 
print. 


Up  to  15,000  per  hour 

To  apply  the  north-south  strip,  a  Model 
523  Cheshire  labeling  machine  w’as  pur¬ 
chased.  This  model  applies  the  strip  as 
labels  to  8,000-10,000  newspapers  per 
hour  with  one  operator  and  tw'o  take-off 
men  who  also  separate  newspapers  by 
mail  route  and  tie  them  into  bundles  on 


Daily  tabloid  planned 
for  The  Philippines 


iA  new  daily  newspaper,  the  Philippines 
Daily  Express,  will  begin  publication  on 
March  1,  according  to  Juan  A.  Perez  Jr., 
publisher. 

In  New  York  on  a  visit  last  week,  Perez 
said  he  expects  the  Express,  an  English- 
language  tabloid-size  daily,  to  publish  an 
average  of  40  pages  per  day,  with  a  starts 
ing  circulation  of  60,000.  A  Cottrell  offset 
press  has  been  purchased. 

Enrique  P.  ^mualdez  has  been  named 
editor  for  the  new  daily,  and  Benjamin 
Arguelles  will  be  advertising  manager. 
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A  beautiful  America  is  a  prosperous  America.  And  a  thriving  textile  industry  can  help  keep  it  that  way. 
Because  this  country's  textile-apparel  complex  supports  some  3.4  million  workers.  The  2.4  million  directly 
employed  textile-apparel  workers,  alone,  earn  about  $1 1  billion  a  year.  And  pay  about  $1 .4  billion  in  personal  taxes. 
And  buy  more  than  $2.5  billion  worth  of  food.  And  spend  $2  billion  for  housing,  $1  billion  for 
transportation.  Which  is  something  to  ponder.  And  now  that  you  know  what  this  industry  means,  you  should  find 
out  what  it  does.  Ask  for  the  booklet,  "A  Profile  of  Textiles ".  From  the  American  Textile  Manufacturers 
Institute,  Inc.,  1501  Johnston  Building,  Charlotte,  North  Carolina  28202. 


1972  promotion 

(Continued  from  page  15) 


Shively  said  that  the  Norfolk  newspa¬ 
pers  would  continue  heavily  in  their 
Newspaper  in  the  Classroom  and  Scholas¬ 
tic  Achievement  programs  in  the  coming 
year. 

In  summary,  promotion  managers 
across  the  country  are  experiencing  some 
budgetary  belt-tightening,  but  expecting 
upward  budget  revisions  as  the  linage  pic¬ 
ture  becomes  a  little  clearer.  Advertising 
promotion/research  emphasis  seems  to  be 
directed  a  bit  more  toward  retail  in  most 
markets.  Copy  trends  in  promotion  seem 
to  be  pointed  to  “talking  about  the  pro¬ 
duct,  its  changes  and  innovations.” 

In  the  public  relations/community  ser¬ 
vice  area,  old  programs  operated  over 
many  years  are  under  scrutiny,  and  new 
ones  serving  broader  areas  of  the  markets 
demographics  are  being  explored. 

The  outlook  is  generally  “bullish,”  but 
marked  with  a  certain  caution.  Promotion 
will  generally  be  pretty  much  the  same  in 
’72  as  it  was  in  1971.  But  promotion  men 
will  have  to  spend  more  next  year  to  get 
the  same  amount  of  value  out  of  the 
budget. 

• 

New  Montreal  tab, 
a  loser,  suspends 

Lack  of  advertising  and  small  circula¬ 
tion  were  reasons  cited  for  the  closing 
December  30  of  the  Daily  Express,  an 


Wood  opposes 
Hoe  trustee’s 
inventory  audit 

Wood  Industries  Inc.  purchaser  of  the 
press  division  of  the  financially  crippled 
R.  Hoe  &  Co.,  was  in  U.S.  District  Court 
in  New  York  (January  4)  to  answer  three 
“show  cause”  motions  concerning  what  the 
Hoe  trustee  felt  were  violations  of  the 
original  purchase  agreement. 

The  first  of  the  three  motions  asked 
Wood  to  show  cause  why  the  court  should 
not  order  it  to  designate  the  portion  of  the 
Hoe  parts  inventory  at  Dunnellen,  N.J. 
and  Bronx,  N.Y.  that  can  be  freed  for 
sale  by  the  Hoe  trustee. 

According  to  the  final  agreement  be¬ 
tween  the  trustee  and  Wood  relative  to 
the  purchase  of  the  press  division,  Wood 
is  required  “from  time  to  time”  to  desig¬ 
nate  the  non-usable  portion  of  the  inven¬ 
tory.  The  Hoe  trustee  is  required  to 
maintain  all  remaining  portions  of  the 
inventory  for  a  period  of  up  to  10  years 
during  which  Wood  would  have  access  to 
it. 

The  second  motion  asked  Wood  to  show 
cause  why  it  should  not  be  required  to 
return  certain  Hoe  engineering  drawings 
given  it  by  the  Hoe  trustee  for  examina¬ 
tion. 

Judge  Sylvester  J.  Ryan  said  in  court 
that  the  drawingfs  were  for  presses  in 
negotiation  prior  to  the  July  9,  1969 
Bankruptcy  petition  but  never  completed. 

Given  for  examination 


After  short  consultation  with  Daniel 
McColley,  Wood  chairman  and  president, 
who  was  in  the  courtroom,  Bennett  said  it 
would  take  two  years  “to  inspect  each 
piece”  and  make  a  designation. 

The  Judge  asked  if  they  could  cut  that 
down  to  30  days  to  which  Bennett  replied 
it  could  not  be  done  in  that  time. 

The  matter  was  adjourned  after  the 
judge  requested  the  Wood  attorney  to  sub¬ 
mit  briefs  to  the  court  on  Wood’s  position. 

Engineering  drawings 

Bennett  referred  to  Wood’s  revised  offer 
for  purchase  of  the  press  division  in 
maintaining  the  position  that  Wood  has 
the  right  to  retain  the  drawings  given  it 
by  the  trustee  for  examination. 

He  referred  to  a  paragraph  in  the  offer 
which  stated  that  Wood  would  receive  cer¬ 
tain  assets  of  Hoe  including  all  engineer¬ 
ing  drawings. 

The  attorney  for  the  trustee  countered 
by  reading  a  paragraph  from  the  final  bill 
of  sale  for  the  press  division  which  ex¬ 
cepted  certain  drawings,  including  the 
ones  given  Wood,  from  Wood  ownership 
or  control. 

Final  decision  in  the  matter  was  again 
put  off  pending  submission  by  Wood’s 
counsel  of  briefs  outlining  his  client’s 
position  with  regard  to  the  drawings. 

The  show  cause  order,  asking  that 
Wood’s  books  be  made  available  to  the 
trustee’s  accountants,  was  found  unneces¬ 
sary  by  Judge  Ryan  who  said  it  would  not 
be  worth  the  effort  to  send  accountants  to 
Wood’s  plant.  He  withdrew  the  motion. 

The  next  hearing  is  scheduled  February 
1  at  10  a.m.  in  the  U.S.  District  Court 
House,  Foley  Square,  New  York. 


English-language  tabloid  which  began 
publication  November  1. 

Managing  Editor  Bert  Marsh  said  that 
60  to  90  employes  are  affected  by  the 
shutdown.  Thirty  are  editorial  employes. 
The  others  will  continue  to  produce  a  Sun¬ 
day  edition  which  began  publication  in 
early  1969. 

The  post  of  editor,  vacated  by  Max 
Crittenden,  will  be  filled  by  Joseph  Az- 
aria,  publisher  of  the  Daily  and  Sunday 
Express. 

In  an  interview.  Marsh  said,  “We  hoped 
that  it  would  grow  faster  than  it  did  .  .  . 
but  at  no  time  did  its  circulation  exceed 
20,000  a  day  compared  with  the  Sunday 
edition  which  has  a  circulation  of  80,000.” 

Marsh  said  the  newspaper  had  suffered 
“a  large  financial  loss”  and  that  under  the 
circumstances  “it  appears  there  is  no 
market  for  English-language  tabloids  in 
Montreal.” 

Staffers  were  given  one  week’s  sev¬ 
erance  pay. 

The  last  English-language  tabloid  to 
appear  in  Montreal  was  the  Mirror  which 
first  published  October  14  but  ceased  pub¬ 
lication  October  21,  achieving  a  circulation 
of  between  10,000  and  15,000. 

The  collapse  of  the  Express  leaves 
Montreal  with  two  English-language 
dailies — ^the  Gazette,  a  morning  newspa¬ 
per,  and  the  Star,  an  afternoon  publica¬ 
tion. 

La  Presse,  the  big  French-language 
daily,  has  been  shut  down  since  October 
27. 


He  said  the  drawings  were  given  to 
Wood  for  purposes  of  examination  and 
determination  of  whether  it  would  be 
feasible  for  Wood  to  take  on  completion  of 
the  presses. 

Wood  never  returned  the  engineering 
drawings  insisting  they  belonged  to  it  un¬ 
der  terms  of  the  press  division  purchase 
agreement. 

The  third  motion  pertained  to  the  finan¬ 
cial  records  of  Wood.  The  Hoe  trustee 
asked  for  a  motion  to  have  Wood  show 
cause  why  its  books  should  not  be  exam¬ 
ined  to  determine  what  sales  of  equipment 
manufactured  with  Hoe  patents  have  tak¬ 
en  place.  Wood  is  under  agreement  to  pay 
royalties  to  the  trustee  on  all  such  sales. 

Elmer  Bennett,  attorney  for  Wood,  said 
it  was  his  client’s  position  that  the  pur¬ 
chase  agreement  did  not  specify  any  fixed 
time  for  such  an  inventory  designation. 
He  argued  that  the  agreement  made  it 
mandatory  for  the  inventory  to  be  on  hand 
for  Wood’s  inspection  for  up  to  10  years 
and  that  “we  are  not  required  to  make  a 
selection  at  this  time.” 

He  explained  that  some  inventory 
stored  in  the  two  plants  may  not  be  of  use 
to  Wood  now  but  conceivably  could  be 
later. 

Showing  obvious  signs  of  irritation  with 
Bennett’s  answers.  Judge  Ryan  asked 
“when  are  you  going  to  make  your  desig¬ 
nation?  What  is  the  shortest  period  of 
time”  in  which  you  can  make  the  selec¬ 
tion? 


Photographer  free 
as  crime-spotter 

A  bus  is  a  public  place,  and  a  press 
photographer  may  take  as  many  pictures 
in  it  as  he  wishes.  That’s  what  Jerusalem 
police  said  last  week  after  a  bus  driver 
complained  he  had  been  photographed 
without  permission. 

Eli  Cohen,  a  staff  photographer  for  the 
Tel  Aviv  daily  Yediot  Aharonot,  was  rid¬ 
ing  on  a  bus  when  he  saw  the  driver 
engage  in  conversation  with  a  woman  pas¬ 
senger.  He  snapped  a  picture.  The  driver 
demanded  to  know  why  he  had  been  photo¬ 
graphed.  The  photographer  told  him  the 
law  forbids  a  bus  driver  to  converse  while 
driving,  and  that  he — Cohen — intends  to 
report  the  matter  to  the  bus  company. 

The  driver  continued  on,  and  when  he 
reached  the  end  of  the  line  let  off  all  his 
passengers,  but  slammed  the  door  shut 
just  as  Cohen  was  about  to  leave.  He  then 
swung  the  bus  around  and  drove  to  a 
police  station  where  he  took  Cohen  into 
the  squad  room.  The  driver  said  it  was 
true  he  had  been  talking  to  a  passenger, 
but  that  was  his  own  business.  If  anybody 
wanted  to  photograph  him,  he  should  first 
ask  his  permission. 

The  press  photographer  then  identified 
himself  and  told  the  police  he  intends  to 
continue  photographing  violations  of  the 
law  in  whatever  public  place  he  sees 
them.  The  cops  agreed  with  him. 
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Talking  Typographically 

By  Edmund  C.  Arnold 

Although  it's  not  far  from  where  the  bombs  burst  in  air 
to  give  us  a  national  anthem,  there  were  no  fireworks  in 
Baltimore  when  the  morning  Sun  restyled  itself.  The  quiet 
technique  applies  not  only  to  its  execution  but  to  the  re¬ 
styling  as  well. 

The  Sun  has  always  been  a  quiet  newspaper  and  its  old 
typography  was  almost  a  prototype  of  the  conservative 
newspaper  of  1930.  One-column  heads  carried  major  stories; 
they  were  set  in  all-cap  Condensed  Gothics  including  the 
ancient  engraver’s  style  with  tiny  serifs. 

Heads  were  stepped  and  pyramided  and  jim-dashes  sep¬ 
arated  decks.  When  not  capp^,  heads  were  upper-and-lower. 

Editor  Paul  Banker  and  his  ramrod,  John  Plunkett,  went 
into  redesign  slowly  and  deliberately.  When  it  was  un¬ 
veiled,  behold!  it  was  good. 

An  all-Bodoni  Bold  head  schedule  was  drawn  up.  (The 
sister  evening  Sun  is  in  Sans  Serifs  and  thus  both  papers 
conform  to  the  American  norm  that  the  ayem  paper  that 
greets  a  sleepy-eyed  breakfaster  need  not  be  quite  as  in¬ 
sistent  as  the  afternoon  competitor  to  the  tube.) 

All  second  decks  were  stripped  away  along  with  the  jim- 
dashes,  30-dashes  and  most  cutoff  rules.  Kickers  are  used 
sparingly  and  independent  pictures  carry  a  flush-left  catch¬ 
line  with  shorter,  flush-right  cutlines.  Pictures  are  indented 
to  frame  them  in  white,  a  technique  most  effective  when 
column  rules  are  used. 

Again  we  have  an  excellent  example  of  the  assurance  that 
a  newspaper  doesn’t  lose  its  personality  when  it  restyles 
typog^raphically.  Just  as  a  person  remains  himself,  whether 
in  bellbottoms  or  Levi’s,  so  a  newspaper  is  recognized  by  its 
friends  by  many  things  other  than  its  costume. 

There  was  no  strong  competitive  reason  to  trumpet  the 
changeover  and  so  it  was  introduced  without  fanfare.  An¬ 
other  instance  of  the  wisdom  of  tailoring  your  suit  to  fit 
the  cloth  of  the  situation.  Readers  are  pleased;  their  long¬ 
time  habits  were  not  drastically  rearranged.  Staffers  are 
pleased;  the  new  style  makes  both  desk  and  comp  room 
more  efficient. 

*  *  * 

ARNOLD’S  ANCIENT  AXIOM:  Typographic  dignity  does 
not  mean  typographic  antiquity. 


THE  raster  SUN  n>AL  THE  SUN  -  — 


The  Baltimore  Sun  was  dressed  in  a  Conglomerate  of  Old  Style  and 
Modern  Romans  and  two  kinds  of  out-dated  Gothics.  Headline  forms 
were  oldfashioned  and  non-functional.  In  a  complete  restyling  an  all- 
Bodoni  downstyle  head  schedule  was  adopted,  unnecessary  type  ele¬ 
ments  eliminated  and  more  horizontal  makeup  adopted. 
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Here's  a  dry  mat  that 
shows  the  greatness 
of  letterpress 


MADE  IN  U.S.A. 


REG.  U.  S.  PAT.  OFF. 


When  a  molding  machine, 

either  roller  or  direct  pressure,  ^ 

"puts  the  squeeze”  on  a  full 

page  Certified  Newspaper  dry  mat, 

it  captures  all  the  details  of  the 

original  type  and  cuts.  That’s 

because  Certified  Newspaper  mats  are 

designed  to  bring  out  the  greatness  of 

letterpress.  They  mold  easily.  They  handle 

easily.  They’re  economical  and  speed  production.  In  short. 

Certified  Newspaper  Mats  are  "winners”  for  publishing  plants  across 
the  country.  Can  all  those  skilled  stereotypers  be  wrong.  Not  on  your 
life!  Insist  on  either  hand-pack  or  packless  Certified  Newspaper  Mats. 


Certified  Dry  Mat  Corp.,  Dept.  EP-1, 555  HfttiAve.,  New  York, N.Y.  10017 


Used  as  the  standard  of  excellence  since  1924 


mMW  WB: 

Harry  Donsky 


Audrey  Brown 


David  Hartley 


Gannett  unit  editors  given  new  assignments 


The  appointment  of  Harry  Donsky  as 
editor  of  the  Rockland  Journal-News  was 
announced  by  Jack  Sutter,  general  man¬ 
ager. 

Other  appointments  announced  jointly 
by  Thomas  P.  Dolan,  president  of 
Westchester  Rockland  Newspapers,  and 
James  D.  Head,  WRN  Group  executive 
editor,  are: 

David  Hartley  to  editor  and  general 
manager  of  the  Tarrytown  Daily  News 
and  Ossining  Citizen  Register', 

Audrey  J.  Brown  to  managing  editor  of 
the  Citizen  Register. 

Donsky,  who  succeeds  Donald  Smith, 
joined  WRN  Group  in  1949  as  a  spoits 
reporter  at  the  Mount  Vernon  Daily 
Argus.  He  has  served  in  a  variety  of  re¬ 
porting  and  editing  jpbs.  He  has  three 


college  degrees  from  Virginia  Tech  and 
the  University  of  Missouri  and  a  master’s 
degree  from  Missouri  in  journalism  and 
literature.  During  World  War  II  he  at¬ 
tained  the  rank  of  captain  of  anti-aircraft 
artillery  in  the  South  Pacific. 

Hartley  has  been  at  the  Yonkers  Herald 
Statesman  for  11  yeai-s,  most  recently  as 
news  editor.  He  has  a  BA  degree  in  art 
from  New  York  University.  From  1957-60 
he  served  in  the  Marine  Corps  in  the  Far 
East. 

Mrs.  Brown,  WRN’s  first  woman  man¬ 
aging  editor,  was  a  reporter  and  editor  at 
the  Yonkers  paper  for  16  years.  She  be¬ 
came  city  editor  at  Ossining  in  1966.  She 
has  a  BA  degree  from  Sarah  Lawrence 
College. 


Law  clears  paper 
in  postage  error 

A  bill  signed  by  President  Nixon  re¬ 
lieves  the  Devils  Lake  (N.  Dak.)  Daily 
Journal  and  the  local  postmaster  of  liabil¬ 
ity  to  the  U.S.  government  for  $3,351  for 
a  postage  deficiency  on  mailing  of  the 
newspaper  two  years  ago. 

M.  R.  Graham,  publisher  of  the  Journal, 
said  that  the  act  of  Congress  was  neces¬ 
sary  so  that  the  claimed  deficiency  could 
be  erased  from  postal  records.  The  Senate 
passed  the  original  bill,  offered  by  Senator 
Milton  Young,  early  in  1970.  The  compan¬ 
ion  bill  sponsored  in  the  House  by  Repr. 
Mark  Andrews,  was  passed  recently  and 
the  President  signed  it,  Graham  reported. 

“We  felt  that  the  postoffice  department 
had  no  valid  claim,”  Graham  said,  “be¬ 
cause  all  postage  bills  submitted  to  us  by 
them  had  been  paid  promptly  and  if  we 
were  in  error  inserting  the  shopper  in  the 
Journal,  we  should  have  been  so  advised 
years  before.” 

Over  a  period  of  two  years,  postal  ins¬ 
pectors  said,  the  shopper  insert  in  the 
Journal  should  have  been  charged  at  high¬ 
er  third  class  rates  because  it  was  not 
“germane”  to  the  issue. 

David  A.  Nelson,  general  counsel  to  the 
Post  Office  Department,  advised  Congress 
that  “honest  mistakes  in  computing 
postage  had  been  made”  and  therefore 
enactment  of  the  legislation  would  not  be 
opposed.  The  law  also  cleared  the  post¬ 
master,  Joseph  Walter. 


THE  STRANGE  WORLD  OF  BRAD  STEIGER 

FOR  THE  WORLD'S  MORE  AWARE  NEWSPAPER  READERS 


7  hi‘  Straiifiv  II  tfrhl  <i/  Brad  Stoifior  i.s  a  .series  of  orifiinal,  faet-hused  artit'les,  approxi- 
iimlely  300  ivords  in  lenfith,  presented  in  an  illustrated  two  colntnn  format  and  available 
tniee  weekly  or  weekly.  Steifier's  reportorial  fonrnalese  is  quality  from  beginning  to  end 
.  .  .  readers  like  it.  Remember.,  this  eamera-ready  feature  is  all  set  to  go  when  you  get 
it  and  it  is  not  expensive! 


INTRODUCED  IN  SEPTEMBER,  1971 
NOW  SYNDICATED  IN  26  STATES 
AND  OVERSEAS. 
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Tube  combo  popular 

The  circulation  area  of  the  Timea-Union 
and  Knickerbocker  News  in  Albany  and 
the  Union  Star  in  Schenectady  has  taken 
on  a  new  glow. 


Knickerbocker 

News 


It’s  the  appearance  of  combination  mail 
boxes  and  newspaper  tubes  that  Frank 
DeLollo,  circulation  director  of  Capital 
Newspapei*s,  a  division  of  the  Hearst 
Corp.,  is  promoting  to  help  obtain  new 
subscrbers. 

New  customers  may  have  the  deluxe 
mail  boxes — ^they’re  all  black — and  the 
tubes,  with  either  the  name  of  the  news¬ 
paper  on  the  tube,  or  a  colonial  style 
golden  eagle. 

“The  reception  has  been  tremendous,” 
DeLollo  said.  “I  guess  every  home  owner 
or  suburban  resident  wants  to  take  the 
clutter  out  of  the  appearance  of  his  home 
and  our  offer  appears  to  have  hit  the 
mark.” 


Staff  reunion  planned 
for  10th  anniversary 

A  “memorial  reunion”  for  editorial  de¬ 
partment  workers  of  the  defunct  Loa  An- 
gelea  Mirror  Newa  is  scheduled  for  Janu¬ 
ary  21  at  the  Greater  Los  Angeles  Press 
Club.  Tickets  are  $3.50  per  person. 

The  Mirror  News  ceased  publishing 
January  5,  1962.  Members  of  the  reunion 
committee  include:  Hank  Osborne,  Loa 
Angelea  Timea;  Vernon  MacPherson, 
Lockheed-California  Co.;  Bill  Kiley,  NBC; 
Jim  Denyer,  Paramount  Television;  and 
Delmar  Watson,  photographer. 


Bell  features 
and  personnel 
move  to  United 

United  Feature  Syndicate  has  taken 
over  a  substantial  part  of  NANA  and 
Bell-McClure  Syndicate  features  as  of 
January  1,  with  a  number  of  key  employes 
also  being  hired  by  United. 

William  C.  Payette,  president  and  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  UFS,  announced  that 
Sidney  Goldberg,  president  of  NANA  and 
its  affiliate  Bell-McClure,  has  joined  the 
Scripps-Howard  syndicate  with  the  title 
of  general  executive.  Goldberg,  former 
NANA  editor,  has  been  president  of  the 
NANA-Bell-McClure  operations  since  last 
February. 

NANA  and  Bell-McClure  are  owned  by 
Good  Reading  Corporation,  and  the  move 
of  the  acquired  features  operations  to 
UFS  offices  at  220  East  42nd  Street  is 
expected  to  be  completed  by  the  middle  of 
the  month. 

Jack  Anderson’s  Washington  column, 
published  in  more  than  700  dailies,  is 
among  UFS  acquisitions,  as  are  colum¬ 
nists  Bill  Vaughan,  Marya  Mannes,  Sid¬ 
ney  Margolius,  Ernest  Cuneo;  Sheilah 
Graham  and  Harry  Golden;  the  editorial 
cartoons  of  Art  Poinier,  TV  Time,  NANA 
and  Women’s  News  Service,  and  comics 
“Hizzonor”  by  Bill  Feld,  “Funland”  by 
Art  Nugent,  “Life’s  Like  That”  by  Fred 
Neher,  and  “Little  No-No  and  Sniffy”  by 
George  Fett. 

A1  Hoff,  NANA-Bell  McClure  trea¬ 
surer,  has  joined  the  United  Feature  staff 
as  well  as  Sheldon  Engelmayer,  an  editor 
of  NANA,  who  will  continue  in  the  same 
function.  Bell-McClure  editor  Martin 
Linehan  and  Donald  Laspaluto,  sales,  are 
among  others  making  the  move  to  UFS. 

• 

Radio  book  reviews 
offered  to  newspapers 

CBS  Radio  is  offering  a  free  book  re¬ 
view  feature  to  newspapers.  The  five 
short  reviews  (one  minute  each  on  the 
air)  are  written  by  John  Callaway  and 
Jonathan  Ward,  CBS  Radio  staffers. 

The  network  began  by  providing  the 
book  reviews  to  seven  CBS-owned  stations 
and  when  it  offered  reprint  rights  to  a 
few  selected  newspapers,  the  first  to  re¬ 
spond  was  the  New  York  Daily  Mirror. 

Newspapers  interested  in  obtaining  the 
reviews  for  publication  may  write  to  Rob¬ 
ert  A.  Fuller,  manager.  Press  Relations, 
CBS  Radio,  51  West  52nd  Street,  New 
York,  N.Y.  10019. 


Chief  photographer 

Bob  Kotalik  has  been  appointed  chief 
photographer  of  the  Chicago  Sun-Timea 
upon  retirement  of  Ralph  Frost,  who  was 
in  the  post  17  years.  Kotalik,  46,  started 
as  a  copy  boy  on  the  Chicago  Timea. 
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UNITED 

FEATURE 

SYNDICATE 

COLUMNS 


MARQUIS  CHILDS 
DON  MACLEAN 
HENRY J  TAYLOR 
WILLIAM  S.  WHITE 
VIRGINIA  PAYETTE 
NORTON  MOCKRIDGE 
i  MARYMcGRATH 
;  FRANK  VAN  DER  LINDEN 
I  MARTIN  F.  NOLAN 


SPECIALTY  COLUMNS 


BY  GEORGE!  •  Humorous  Advice 
THE  ACES  •  World  Championship  Bridge  Team 
CHARLES  J  ELIA  •  Daily  Investor-Mutual  Funds 
SUSIE  MAC  •  Personal  Problems 
MARGARET  DANA  •  Consumer  Guide  Lines 
YOUR  JOB  •  Employment  Counseling 
STELLA  WILDER  •  Daily  Horoscope 
JEAN  ADAMS  •  Teen  age  Problems 
MARIAN  CHRISTY  •  After  a  Fashion 
BARBARA  GIBBONS  •  Slim  Gourmet 


INTERNATIONAL  NEWS 


LONDON  EXPRESS  •  News-Feature  Service 
LONDON  EXPRESS  •  News  Report 


VARIETY  FEATURES 


LITTLE  PEOPLE  S  PUZZLE  •  Daily  &  Sunday 
SPOTLITE  SERIES  -3/6  Parts  Weekly 
WHERE  IN  THE  WORLD  .  .  .  ?  •  Daily 
CROSSWORDS  •  Daily  &  Sunday 
HEALTH  CAPSULES  -  Daily 


EDITORIAL  CARTOON 


RANAN  LURIE  •  Daily  &  Caricatures 


COMICS 


ANOTHER  VIEW- Daily 
EB  and  FLO  -  Daily  &  Sunday 
THE  BOSLEYS -  Weekdays.  Sunday 
FERD'NAND  -  Daily  &  Sunday 
TARZAN  -  Daily  &  Sunday 
FRED&OTHERS-  Daily 
GORDO  *  Daily  &  Sunday 
i  NANCY  -  Daily  &  Sunday 
‘  PEANUTS  -  Daily  &  Sunday 
'  GUMMER  ST, -Daily*.  Sunday 
THE  COLONIALS  -  Daily 
CAPTAIN  AND  THE  KIDS  -  Sunday 
EMMY  LOU  -  Daily  &  Sunday 
:  BUTTON-A-DAY- Daily 
THE  DROPOUTS  -  Daily  &  Sunday 
'  GINGER -Daily 
IFFY  -  Daily 
PIXies  •  Daily 

THE  GOOD  OLD  DAYS— ANTIQUES  FAIR  - 
Weekday  &  Sunday 
NORMAN  -  Daily 
VIPeewees  -  Daily 

THERE  OUGHTA  BE  A  LAW  -  Daily  &  Sunday 
1  ZODY  D 


220  East  42nd  Street, 
NewYork,N.Y.10G17 

(212)  682-3020 
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Last  word  on  style 

(Continued  from  page  11) 


scorned,  and  a  closely  related  second  is 
from  a  happily  married  woman,  who  is 
PROUD  to  be  known  as  Mrs.  when  she  is 
referred  to  by  the  neologism  Ms.  Stay 
with  Mrs.  as  the  standard.  Then  if  Con¬ 
gresswoman  Bella  Abzug  or  writer  Gloria 
Steinem  should  make  a  fuss,  use  Ms.  We 
usually  call  people  what  they  want  to  be 
called.  .  .  .” 

Allen  also  asks  for  the  restoration  of 
Mr.  in  news  stories,  as  does  Howie  Ziif  of 
the  University  of  Massachusetts  depart¬ 
ment  of  English  “in  second  reference  and 
all  subsequent  references  ” 

Albert  Law,  editor  of  the  Dalhart 
Ti  jcan,  observed  he  thinks  Ms.  is  practical 
“only  when  you  don’t  know  whether  a  lady 
is  married,  divorced  or  still  a  Miss,  and 
you  don’t  want  to  get  her  liberated  dander 
up.” 

Professor  Kenneth  Kitch  of  California 
State  Polytechnic  College  commented;  “It 
would  be  an  invitation  to  moral  as  well  as 
social  shambling  to  abandon  ‘Mr.  and 
Mrs.’  in  citing  married  couples.  Perplex¬ 
ing  nuisances  of  a  rather  queer  nature 
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might  loom  at  the  announcement  that 
Johnnie  and  Tommy  Smith  are  keeping 
house  together.  .  .  .” 

And  then  in  the  Ultimate  Conclusions 
Department,  came  the  late  December  note 
from  a  copy  deskman;  “I’m  wondering  if 
the  Mr.,  Mrs.,  Miss,  Ms.  debate  should  not 
be  carried  to  its  logical  extreme — no  sex 
designation  in  the  birth  announcements.” 
About  the  same  time  a  rather  stern  in¬ 
quiry  arrived  from  one  UP!  client; 
“Please  note  the  attached  story  and  use  of 
Ms.,  which  would  seem  to  me  to  be  at  odds 
with  UPI-AP  style.  It’s  the  only  such 
story  anyone  of  our  wire  editors  recalls 
seeing.  I  am  assuming  that  someone,  per¬ 
haps  a  young  woman,  wrote  it  and  put  it 
on  the  wire  unedited.  If  it  is  more  than 
that  please  let  me  know.” 

Firmly  circled  were  some  five  refer¬ 
ences  to  the  subject  as  Ms. -  . 

Last  words 

Of  the  several  letters  received  from 
women,  one  who  identified  herself  as  a 
happily  married  secretary  declared ;  “If 
G.  Steinem  wants  to  be  quoted  as 
‘Steinem’  so  be  it,  but  at  least  give  us  a 
chance  to  choose  how  we  want  to  be  iden¬ 
tified. 

Reporter  Cheryl  Davis  of  the  Milford 
(Conn.)  Citizen,  in  the  subsequent  issue 
of  the  Reporter  challenged  Professor  De- 
Mott  on  his  statement  that  most  readers 
want  to  know  whether  a  woman  is  mar¬ 
ried.  “It  seems  to  me,  incidentally, 
that  DeMott  is  entirely  out  of  place  in 
presuming  to  speak  for  the  majority  of 
the  American  reading  public.  .  .  .  Does  it 
make  her  any  less  of  a  person  to  be  a 
Miss,  or  any  more  of  one  to  be  a  Mrs.? 
Can  you,  or  DeMott,  give  me  any  rational 
reason,  with  back-up  arguments,  why  men 
are  always  Mr.,  whether  single  or  mar¬ 
ried?” 

A  two-page  single  spaced  letter  from  a 
woman  reporter  for  UPI  (name  withheld 
at  the  request  of  UPI)  voted  for  the 
designation  Ms.,  adding:  “I  could  support 
the  use  of  last  name  alone,  but  I  prefer 
the  sense  of  foimality  that  goes  with  the 
use  of  some  designation,  whether  it  be 
‘Ms.’  or  ‘Ml'.’  My  reasons,  basically,  are 
ones  of  simple  human  consideration:  1 
believe  it  much  more  polite  to  address  a 
woman  with  the  general  term  ‘Ms.,’  than 
to  spell  out  whether  she  is  married  oi 
unmarried.  .  .  .  Speaking  for  myself,  I 
regard  it  an  invasion  of  my  privacy  to  be 
asked  constantly,  in  effect,  whether  I  am 
married  or  unmarried,  and  1  know  this 
feeling  is  shared  by  growing  numbers  of 
women.  Men  are  not  subject  to  this  never- 
ending  inquiry  into  their  marital  status 
Why  should  women  be?” 

The  woman  reporter  also  objected  to  the 
practice  of  describing  women  by  their 
physical  attributes.  “I’m  tired  of  reading 
about  good-looking  women.  Let’s  have 
some  good-looking  men,  or  let’s  have  nei 
ther,” 

Women’s  lib  disclaimer 

She  noted  with  “growing  amazement” 
the  insertion  of  a  disclaimer  of  women’s 
lib  in  “almost  every  stoi7  about  a  wom¬ 
an’s  exploits  in  some  field  hitherto  closed 
to  women,”  adding  that  by  constantly 
“putting  down”  the  movement,  newsmen 
are  merely  revealing  their  own  prejudices 


and  creating  hackneyed  writing  in  the 
process. 

An  so,  in  the  course  of  events,  should 
1972  bring  a  meeting  of  the  joint  style 
committee  of  the  wiie  services  to  consider 
the  Ms.  issue,  the  discussion  will  undoubt¬ 
edly  be  at  an  undisclosed  location  on  an 
unannounced  date. 

*  *  « 

(Editor’s  Note:  The  writer,  an  E&P 
associate  editor,  has  noted  a  gradual  in¬ 
crease  ovei  the  past  year  in  mail  ad¬ 
dressed  to  her  as  Ms.  She  as  no  objec¬ 
tions  to  either  Miss,  Mrs.,  or  Ms.  But  the 
one  that  does  give  her  pause  is  the  ad¬ 
dress  label  that  arrives  for  “Mi.  Lenora 
Williamson  ”) 

• 

Unpublished  tape 
interview  denied 
to  libel  claimant 

Superior  Court  Judge  Robert  O.  Royl- 
ston  of  Arizona  has  ruled  that  a  newspa 
per  reporter  does  not  have  to  reveal  un¬ 
published  information  i-eceived  from  a 
confidential  source 

Roylston  denied  a  motion  to  compel  the 
Tucson  Daily  Citizen  to  reveal  tape 
recorded  interviews  made  by  a  Citizen 
reporter,  Jon  Kamman,  during  prepara¬ 
tion  of  a  series  of  articles  concerning 
housing  for  the  poor. 

The  Citizen  carried  the  articles  in  July, 
1970,  and  was  sued  for  $200,000  by  Paul 
E  Laos  Sr.,  real  estate  developer  who 
charged  they  were  libelous. 

Roylston  ruled  that  the  tapes  of  the 
reporter’s  conversations  aie  protected  un¬ 
der  an  Arizona  statute.  He  also  denied  a 
motion  to  play  the  tapes  in  private  to 
determine  whether  they  should  be  made 
available  to  Laos. 

• 

Ferguson  joins  Parade 
in  marketing /research 

Thomas  H.  Ferguson  has  joined  Parade 
as  vicepresident  marketing.  He  will  have 
direct  responsibility  for  all  Parade  promo¬ 
tion,  research  and  company  advertising 
campaigns.  In  addition,  he  will  develop 
new  opportunity  areas  for  maximizing  the 
immediate  and  long-range  growth  of  Pa¬ 
rade,  publisher  Wari-en  J.  Reynolds  said. 

Ferguson  was  senior  pi-oduct  manager 
for  the  Consumer  Products  Division  of 
American  Cyanamid  in  charge  of  Breck 
Shampoos  and  hair  fixatives.  He  spent  10 
years  with  American  Tobacco  Company  in 
a  variety  of  brand  management  and  mar¬ 
keting  positions 

• 

Indians^  PR  chief 

Robert  C.  Walczak,  a  reportei  for  the 
Cleveland  News  for  13  years  and  its  as¬ 
sistant  suburban  editor  when  it  ceased 
publication  in  1960,  has  been  appointed 
publicity  director  for  the  Cleveland  Indi¬ 
ans  in  the  American  Baseball  League.  He 
replaces  E  Uhas,  who  has  joined  the  PR 
staff  of  the  Cleveland  Browns  football 
team. 
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Deaths 

Thomas  Me  Intyre,  67,  crime  reporter 
for  the  defunct  Detroit  Times  and  later 
for  the  Detroit  News;  since  1962  a  colum¬ 
nist  for  Detroit  Westside  Courier;  De¬ 
cember  22. 

*  *  * 

Fred  Burns,  82,  reporter  for  the  de¬ 
funct  Cincinnati  Commercial  Tribune; 
aviation,  automobile  and  travel  writer  for 
the  Cincinnati  Times-Star  from  1917  to 
1958;  December  22. 

*  «  * 

Rex  T.  Newman,  70,  editor  emeritus  of 
the  Joplin  (Mo.)  Globe  for  which  he  had 
worked  from  1918  until  1969,  except  for 
four  years  in  the  1920s  with  the  AP; 
December  22. 

*  *  * 

Dwight  Marvin,  91,  onetime  lawyer 
who  became  a  newspaper  reporter  and 
rose  througrh  the  ranks  to  be  editor  of  the 
Troy  (N.Y.)  Record  for  many  years  un¬ 
til  his  retirement  in  1958;  chairman  of 
the  board  of  Record  Newspapers  Inc.; 
president  of  the  American  Society  of 
Newspaper  Editors  in  1941;  president  of 
the  American  Council  on  Education  for 
Journalism;  a  trustee  of  the  State  Uni¬ 
versity  of  New  York;  January  1. 

*  *  * 

Robert  W.  Riall,  57,  superintendent 
of  the  Toronto  Star  composing  room;  an 


employe  of  the  newspaper  for  43  years; 
December  19. 

*  *  * 

James  Mahon,  46,  former  reporter  for 
the  Illinois  State  Register  and  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Sun-Times;  fiction  writer  and  po¬ 
litical  public  relations  man ;  December 
29. 

*  *  * 

Charles  M.  Giffen,  88,  retired  (1954) 
editor  and  publisher  of  newspapers  in 
Utah  and  Nebraska;  December  2. 

*  *  * 

Hoyt  B.  Spurlock,  28,  a  reporter  for 
the  Dallas  Times  Herald;  shot  to  death, 
January  2. 

*  *  * 

Harold  F.  Hollywood,  46,  retail  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  of  the  Woodbridge 
(N.J.)  News-Tribune;  shot  to  death  Jan¬ 
uary  3  in  a  parking  lot  holdup. 

*  *  * 

Carlo  Antonio  Iorio,  80,  a  Baltimore 
Sun  photoengraver  for  36  years  who 
earned  a  bachelor's  degree  in  agriculture 
at  the  University  of  Massachusetts;  Jan¬ 
uary  2. 

*  *  * 

Herbert  Bayer,  retired  (1964)  state 
editor  of  the  Florida  Times-Union  and 
legislative  reporter  for  40  years;  recently. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Joy  Guiu>,  45,  food  editor  of  the  Mon¬ 
treal  Gazette;  December  29. 


Harold  S.  Milner,  61,  retired  (1962) 
AP  correspondent  at  Pierre,  So.  Dak. ;  then 
executive  editor  of  the  Rapid  City  Journal 
and  State  Welfare  Department  informa¬ 
tion  officer;  December  29. 

*  *  « 

Harold  R.  Pinckard,  71,  editorial  page 
editor  of  the  Huntington  (W.Va.)  Herald- 
Dispatch  and  Herald- Advertiser;  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Advertiser  staff  since  1922 ;  pre¬ 
viously  with  the  Chicago  Evening  Journal 
and  Danville  (Ill.)  Commercial-News; 
January  2. 

«  *  « 

Fred  Shaw,  61,  book  editor  of  the  Mi¬ 
ami  Herald;  former  journalism  teacher 
at  the  University  of  Miami;  January  2. 

*  *  * 

William  B.  LeFavour,  69,  publisher  of 
the  Amsterdam  (N.Y.)  Evening  Record¬ 
er;  secretary-treasurer  of  the  publishing 
company  for  20  years;  January  3. 

«  *  « 

Hugh  Roe  O’Neil,  62,  editor  of  the 
Manchester  (N.H.)  Union  Leader;  a 
member  of  its  staff  since  1930;  January  3. 

*  ♦  « 

William  Price  Mills,  63,  reporter  and 
columnist  for  the  Ottawa  Citizen  for  32 
years;  December  27. 

*  *  * 

Charles  B.  Sapp,  69,  former  AP  news 
editor  in  Chicago  and  managing  editor 
of  the  Ottawa  (Ill.)  Republican  Times; 
December  30. 


Past  week’s  range 
of  stock  prices 


(NEW  YORK  STOCK  EXCHANGE) 

12/29  1/5 


Addretsograph  Multigraph  .. 

.  34 

34% 

Barkay  Photo  . 

.  15% 

15% 

Boisa  Cascada  . 

.  mi/4 

18% 

Capital  Citias  Bdcitg . 

.  47% 

48% 

Cowlas  Communications  . 

.  101/4 

101/4 

Crown  Zallarbach  . 

.  34 

33% 

Cutlar  Hammar  . 

.  41 

40% 

Dayco  Corp.  . 

.  20 

19% 

Digital  Equipmant  . 

.  Tf/i 
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Eastman  Kodak  . 

.  »5% 

94% 

Eltra  Corp . 

.  31% 

30% 

Fairchild  Camara  . 

..  24% 

28% 

Foota,  Cona,  Balding  . . 

. .  »% 

II 

Gannatt  Co . 

..  57% 

58 

Gaorgia  Pacific  . 

..  44% 

44 

Graat  Northarn  Nakoosa  _ 

..  48% 

49 

Harris  Intartypa  . 

..  50% 

51% 

Inmont  . 

..  13% 

12% 

Intarnational  Papar  . 

..  35% 

34% 

Intarpublic  Group  . 

..  25% 

25 

Kimbarly  Clark  . 

..  29 

28% 

Knight  Nawspapars  . 

..  72 

49% 

North  Amarican  Rockwall  . . 

..  M% 

30% 

Richardson  Co . 

..  13 

13 

Riddar  Publications  . 

..  24% 

24% 

Singar  . 

..  74 

79% 

Sun  Chamical  . 

..  29% 

29% 

J.  W.  Thompson  . 

..  41 

43 

Tima  Inc . 

..  541/, 

571/, 

Timas  Mirror  . 

..  51% 

50 

Walls  Rich  Graana  . 

..  22% 

22% 

Whita  Consolidatad  . 

..  21% 

201% 

(AMERICAN  STOCK  EXCHANGE) 


Compugraphic  Corp.  ... 

.  8% 

.  12 

9 

171/1 

Ehranraich  Photo  . 

.  21 

21 

Lao  Entarprisas  . 

.  17 

171/, 

Madia  Ganaral  . 

.  39% 

39% 

Milgo  Elactronics  . 

.  15% 

171/, 

Millmastar  Onyx  . 

.  12% 

13 

Now  York  Timas  . 

.  17 

IB 

PKL  Co . 

.  71/4 

Ti/t 

Southwast  Forast  Ind.  .. 

.  14% 

171/4 

Washington  Post  . 

.  25 

25 

Wood  fndustrias  . 

.  17 

14% 

(OVER  THE  COUNTER) 

American  Financial  Corp .  iV/t  30% 

Booth  Nawspapars  .  Wh  39% 
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Boston  Harald-Travalar  — 

...  19 

14 

Com  Corp . 

...  4 

4 

Compuscan  . 

...  41/, 

5 

Datascan  . 

...  7% 

7% 

Dow  Jonas  . 

...  42% 

421/, 

Downa  Comm  . 

•  8% 

8% 

Doyla,  Dana,  Barnbach  _ 

...  25% 

25% 

Gray  Advartising  . 

...  14% 

14% 

Hurlatron  . 

...  3% 

3% 

Multimadia  Inc . 

...  35% 

371/4 

Ogiivy,  Mathar  . 

...  41% 

41% 

Photon  . 

...  7 

7% 

Post  Corp  (Wise.)  . 

...  M% 

23% 

(CANADIAN  EXCHANGE) 

Abitibi  . 

.  7% 

7% 

B.  C.  Forast . 

...  201/2 

21% 

Graat  Lakas  Papar  . 

...  17% 

17% 

MacMillan,  Bloodal  . 

...  25% 

25% 

Southam  Prass  . 

...  73% 

18% 

Thomson  Nawspapars  . 

...  28% 

29% 

Toronto  Star  Ltd . 

....  38% 

40% 

Local  ad  manager 

Neil  Nash  has  been  named 
local  display  advertising  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Minneapolis  Star 
and  Tribune,  Harold  E.  Hughes, 
advertising  director,  announced. 
Nash,  47,  has  been  assistant 
local  display  advertising  man¬ 
ager  the  pa^  two  and  one-half 
years.  He  succeeds  Richard  I. 
Halvorsen,  who  has  assumed 
the  position  of  marketing  di¬ 
rector  for  these  newspapers. 

• 

Hull  retires 

Charles  G.  Hull,  60,  has  re¬ 
tired  after  43  years  in  the  news 
business,  the  last  17  as  religion 
and  education  writer  for  the 
San  Diego  (Cal.)  Union.  Pre¬ 
viously,  he  worked  for  the  San 
Diego  Journal,  Wichita  Beacon, 
St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat,  UPI 
and  AP. 

(or  January  8,  1972 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 
NEWSPAPER  APPRAISERS 


appraisers  for  estate,  tax. 

partnership,  loan  and  insurance  pur¬ 
poses.  ^nsible  fees.  Brochure.  M.  R. 
Krehbiel.  Box  88,  Norton,  Kans.  67634. 

APPRAISALS  FOR  ALL  PURPOSES 
Newspaper  Service  Co..  Inc.,  P.O.  Dr. 
12428,  Panama  City,  Fla. — 32401. , 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


SYD  S.  GOULD  ASSOCIATES 
"the  broker  with  instant  buyers” 
SALES,  SERVICES.  MANAGEMENT 
134  S.  Panama  St..  P.O.  Box  7267 
Montgomery,  Ala.  (205)  262-2411 

BILL  MATTHEW  COMPANY 
Conducts  professional,  confidential  ne¬ 
gotiations  for  sale  and  purchase  of 
highest  quality  daily  and  weekly  news¬ 
papers  in  the  country.  Before  you  con¬ 
sider  sale  or  purchase  of  a  property, 
you  should  call  (AC  813)  446-0871  day¬ 
time;  (AC  813)  733-8053  nights;  or 
write  Box  3364,  Clearwater  Beach, 
Florida  33515.  No  obligation,  of  course. 

WE  NEJED  dailies/large  weeklies  for 
qualified  buyers.  Jim  Southern,  Bkr., 
6329  Ash.  Raytown,  Mo. — 64133. 

CONFIDENTIAL  NEGOTIATIONS 
for  purchase  and  sale  of 
Daily  NEWSPAPERS  Weekly 
in  Elastern  states 
W.  B.  GRIMES  &  CO. 
National  Press  Building 
Washington.  D.C.  20004 
(AC  202)  NAtional  8-1133 

Negotiations  for  sales,  purchasing,  ap¬ 
praising  of  newspapers  our  business. 
CLARENCE  W.  TABB  &  ASSO., 
6614  Rutgers  Street 
Houston,  Texas — 77005 
Ph:  (713)  664-9414 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 

HewspaperIbrokrrs 


ROBERT  N.  BOLITHO,  newspaper, 
magazines ;  appraisals,  consulting. 
Krehb'el-Bolitho  Newspaper  Service, 
Box  133,  Emporia.  Kans.  (316)  342-5280, 


The  DIAL  Agency,  1503  Nazareth, 
Kalamazoo,  Mich.  49001.  Ph:  349-7422. 
"America’s  No.  1  Newspaper  Broker.” 

IT’S  NOT  THE  DOWN  PAYMENT 
that  buys  the  newspaper — it's  the  per¬ 
sonality  and  ability  of  the  buyer.  ’This 
is  why  we  insist  on  personal  contact 
selling. 

LEN  FEIGHNER  AGENCY 
Box  189,  Mount  Pleasant,  Mich.  48858. 


ME'L  HODELL,  Broker 
Sales-Ai>praisals- Consultation 
1388  N.  Euclid,  Upland,  Calif. — 91786 


JOSEPH  A.  SNYDER.  BROKER 
Western,  Mid-Western  Newspapers 
2234  E.  Romneya,  Anaheim,  Cal.  92806 


NEWSPAPER  CONSULTANTS 


IMPROVE  YOUR  PROFITS! 


Financial,  Management 
Consultants  To  Publishers 


P.  O,  Box  54,  Wheaton,  III.  60187 
(312)  653-0401 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 
^EW’SPAPERS  FOR  SALE 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 

lsEWSPAPERS~FOR^SALE 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 
NEWSPAPERS  WANTED 


MACHINERY  &  SUPPLIES 
^^COMPOSlNG^ROmT^ 


AVAILABLE 

Newspapers,  Magazines,  Broadcast  and 
Printing  Facilities.  Write: 

J.  N,  WE-LLS  &  COMPANY 
P.O.  Box  54,  Wheaton,  III.  60187. 


UPSTATE  N.Y.  WEEKLY  with  offset 
printing  plant.  Good  gross  in  fast- 
growing  area.  No  reasonable  offer  re¬ 
fused.  Box  1669,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Rocky  Mountain  Newspapers 
BILL  KING  ASSOCIATES 
2025  Foothills  Rd..  Golden,  Colo.  80401. 

(303)  279-6345 


TOP  SUBURBAN  WEEKLY  GROUP 
in  outstanding  Eastern  communities, 
grossing  over  $600,000  with  cash  flow 
and  owner’s  salary  and  bonuses  at  15 
percent.  Must  sell  for  personal  reasons. 
Price  $625,000.  V(i  first  year;  yi  second 
year  and  remainder  over  5  years.  Box 
20,  Editor  &  Publisher, 


M.4SSACHU8ETTS  OFFSET  WEEKLY 
In  beautiful  seacoast  town.  World  fa¬ 
mous  art  center.  Complete  cold-type 
comiKising  department.  Gross  al»ut 
$25,000  now  and  growing.  Price 
$22,500.  The  Rockport  Eagle,  Rock- 
port,  Mass.— 01966.  Ph:  (617)  546-3902. 


CENTRAL  N.Y.  STATE  WEEKLIES 
and  job  printing  business  serving 
lively  community  with  year-round 
tourist  attractions  and  splendid  recre¬ 
ational  facilities.  Complete  letterpress 
plant,  modem  building  with  room  for 
expansion.  Asking  $135,000.  W.  B. 
Grimes  &  Co.,  National  Press  Bldg., 
Washington,  D.C. — 20004. 


INTERESTING  WHEKLY  newspaper 
proposition  for  young  men  (2)  or 
couple.  Fast-growing  southern  New 
England  town.  Working  capital  re¬ 
quired  $15,000-20.000.  Box  36,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


AREA  3  long-established  exclusive 
weekly.  2,300  jiaid.  Modem  LP  includes 
Goss  web  and  job  department.  Best 
gross  $57,000.  Sell  $77,000.  Broker. 
Box  1291,  Editor  &  Publisher, 


FLORIDA  SHOPPER  for  sale.  Ideal 
for  man/wife.  Modest  down,  pay  out 
of  profits.  Write  fully  experience, 
cash,  references  to  Box  56,  ^itor  & 
Publisher. 


NEWSPAPERS  WANTED 

WE  HAVE  QUALIFIED  BUYERS  for 
dailies  and  large  weeklies.  Information 
strictly  confidential. 

DIXIE  NEWSPAPERS.  INC. 

P.O.  Box  490,  Gadsden,  Ala. — 35902 
Ph:  (205)  546-3356 


NEWSPAPER  GROUP,  sound,  experi¬ 
enced,  wants  isolated,  non-compeftive 
situa^  weekly/daily  grossing  $300,000 
up.  Replies  to  Box  13,  Editor  St  Pub¬ 
lisher,  handled  in  strict  confidence. 


ALAN  G.  LEWIS,  Broker,  currently 
listing  over  100  bonafide  buyers  look¬ 
ing  for  your  daily  or  top  weekly.  Ridge 
Rd.,  Hardwick,  Mass.  —  01037.  (AC 
413)  477-6009. 


iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiwiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiH 

I  CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  | 
I  Order  Blank  | 

fi  Name _ _  s 

B  S 

3  Address _ 1 

I  City - 1 

1  State _ Zip  Code _  S 

1  Authorized  by _  1 

5  Classification _  g 

I  Copy _  I 


g  □  Assign  a  box  number  and  mail  my  replies  daily  ( 

B  g 

I  To  Run: - Weeks _ Till  Forbidden  1 

fi  s 

i  .  ■ 

g  Mail  to:  | 

I  EDITOR  I.  PUBLISHER  e  8S0  Third  Avenue  •  New  York,  New  York  10022  | 
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NEWSPAPERMAN,  familiar  with  all 
aspects  of  newspaper  business — with 
sound  finances — wants  to  buy  newspa¬ 
per  grossing  $200,000-$325,000.  All  re¬ 
plies  confidential.  Box  1734,  Elditor  & 
Publisher. 


$100,000  CASH  seeks  home  in  small 
daily,  semi-weekly  or  large  weekly 
grossing  $300,000.  Box  1313,  EMitor  & 
Publisher. 


NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 
FlEAnmES^AVML^^^ 

"DAVID  TALKS  ABOUT  DOLLARS" 
is  a  new  column  geared  to  everyday 
problems  of  handling  family  money. 
For  free  sample,  write  David  L.  Mark- 
stein,  1238  NBC  Bldg.,  New  (irleans. 
La.— 70112. 


NEED  PHOTOS  FROM  EUROPE  7 
Africa?  Asia?  We  are  a  European 
photo  agency  with  thousands  of  news 
and  feature  pictures  from  Bali  to  Bel¬ 
fast.  Our  award-winning  photo  staff 
is  always  on  the  road  gathering  new 
material.  Tell  us  what  you  need  and 
we’ll  deliver  air-mail.  FOTO-PRE- 
SENT,  43  Essen,  Zwoelfling  2,  (Ger¬ 
many,  Ph:  223645;  Telex  FS  857746 
ruwo  d 

"GEE  WHIZ.  BOSS’’— Weekly  humor 
feature  by  Eleanor  Harris,  nation’s 
funniest  gal.  Hilarious  account  of 
swinging  secretary  who  sees  all  bosses 
as  husband  material  and  all  husbands 
as  immaterial.  Now  in  20  newspapers. 
Samples:  Eleanor  Harris,  c/o  Miami 
Review,  P.O.  Box  589,  Miami,  Fla. — 
33101. 


PRESS  ENGINEERS 

Newspaper  Press  Installations 
MOVING— REPAIRING— TRUCKING 
Expert  Service — World  Wide 
SKIDMORE  AND  MASON.  INC. 

1  Sherman  Avenue 
Jersey  City,  N.J. — 07307 
(AC  201)  659-6888 


MACHINERY  &  SUPPLIES 
^^^^OMPLETlfpLAI^ 

GONE  OFFSET  I  Complete  newspaper 
plant  for  sale:  Goss  Comet  press;  4 
linecasting  machines,  two  equipped  for 
tape;  page  casting  box  ;  routers;  saws  ; 
Elrod,  Ludlow,  Fairchild  Illustrator 
engraving  machine;  stones,  chases, 
galleys,  4  tons  metal,  3  rolls  news¬ 
print,  barrel  of  ink.  Everything  needed 
for  small  daily  or  weekly  paper  .  .  . 
all  in  operating  condition — $10,000 
Write  or  call  Barnes  Broiles,  Sr.,  Box 
711,  Jacksonville,  Tex. — 75766;  or 
’phone  (214)  586-2236  or  589-8297. 


FOR  SALE;  Complete  3-unit  Cottrell 
Web  Offset  newspaper  plant.  Robert¬ 
son  camera.  Brown  darkroom,  etc. 
Area  6.  Call  (915)  655-8926,  Mr.  Coker. 


COMPOSING  ROOM 


JUSTOWRITERS,  rebuilt  by  Friden 
trained  personnel.  Large  selection  of 
type  styles.  Flexowriters — Input  un'ts 
for  computers.  FHN  Business  Products. 
1500  Kings  Highway,  Cherry  Hill,  N.J. 
—08034  (AC  609)  428-3223 

3  “300"  COMETS.  S#  3217  (6  molds), 
S#  3106  (4  molds),  hydraquadders. 
TOU-11  units  electric  pots,  mar  de¬ 
tectors,  One  Electron  S#  70316  (6 

molds)  similarly  equipped.  Comet  S# 
3623,  electric  with  TOU-11.  All  availa- 
able  now.  E.  H.  Richey  Co.,  1417 
Georgia  St.,  Los  Angeles  90015.  (213) 
748-5954. 


SAVE  IN  72 

Plan  ahead  and  save  using  our  photo- 
I  composition  supplies.  Over  150  border 
i  batters  available  at  the  lowest  price 
anywhere.  Write:  McGann  &  Marsh 
i  for  a  complete  cold-type  catalog.  62- 
!  14th  St..  Wheeling,  West  Va.— 26003. 

I  (AC  304)  233-5211. 


WRITE  FOR  INFORMATION  on  one 
of  the  finest  headline  type  machines  in 
the  industry.  At  a  cost  of  less  than 
$400.  Free  test  program.  Easy  payment 
plan.  Write:  Ralph  Long,  Publishers' 
Seriice  Co.,  P.O.  Box  291,  Clinton, 
Iowa— 52732.  Call  (319)  242-4420. 


JUSTOWRITERS — Large  selection  of 
excellent  trade-ins,  for  rent-lease,  or 
for  ■»ale  easy  terms.  NAPSCO.  Berlin, 
Wise.,  and  18  W  22  N.Y.C.  10010 


2  ELECTTRON  METEORS.  S#  73873 
and  73120.  One  magazine,  electric  pots, 
TOU-75  units,  mat  detectors.  Also 
C^mpugraphic  Justape  Jr.  See  ininning 
in  Zone  8.  Available  March.  1972.  E. 
H.  Pichey  <jo.,  1417  Georgia  St.,  Los 
Angeles  90015.  (213)  748-5954. 

ALL  MODEILS 

Linotypes — I  n  terty  pes — Ludlows 
PRINTCRAFT  REPRESENTATIVES 
136  Church  Street.  N.Y..  N.Y.  10007 

PHOTON  200B  including  two  $3,000 
d'ses.  Full  price  $7,500.  Ph:  Willard 
Mecham  (602)  264-0737. 


JUS’TO WRITERS— Two  sets  (®  $1,800 
per  set.  Good  condition.  Neal  Cadieu. 
Daily  Journal,  Rockingham.  N.C. — 
28379.  (Ph:  919)  997-3111. 


PHOTON  560  for  sale.  Used  3  years, 
pi  mat,  universal  prism,  12  lenses,  2 
magazines,  1  disk.  $12,500  or  best  offer 
by  March.  Call  Joe  Dupre  (617)  897- 
8815,  Inforonics,  Inc.,  146  Main  St., 
Maynard,  Mass. — 01754 

FAIRCHILD  PHOTO  TEXTSETTERS 
Two  now  running.  Model  2000.  Guar¬ 
anteed  lowest  price.  Cash  or  terms. 
Ph:  (203)  875-0706  Frank  Love,  Jour¬ 
nal  Pub.  Co..  Rockville,  Connecticut. 

NOTICE  TO: 
TYPE  HOUSES,  AD 
AGENCIES,  ETC. 

Get  into  cold-type  with  small  invest¬ 
ment.  Linofilm  system  consisting  of 
one  High  Speed  Photo  Unit.  3  Key¬ 
boards,  92  Grids  and  111  Keyboard 
Width  Cards.  Being  used  in  commercial 
typesetting  house,  but  will  bo  replaced 
by  Linotron.  News-Journal  Corp.,  P.O. 
Box  431,  Daytona  Beach,  Fla. — 32017. 
Att’n :  J.  Brooks. 

PHOTONS— 4.  Model  200  Admasters. 
Three  are  wrong  reading,  one  is  r'ght 
reading.  Four  discs  with  54  type  speci¬ 
mens.  Duplicate  discs  and  style  cards. 
Approximately  $7,000  in  new  parts; 
also,  1  Pruning  Revolute,  1  Friden 
Reader  and  Converter  for  use  with 
right  reading  Photon.  $20,000  for  to¬ 
tal  package.  Oill  or  write  Vernon 
Doyl,  Purchasing  Agent,  The  Spokes¬ 
man-Review,  Spokane,  Wash. — 99210. 
Ph:  (509)  MA  4-3321. 

BETTER  BASE)— BETTEK  PRINT 
Better  base?  jm. Duralumin.  J.  Moore, 
3444  Country  Club,  Medina,  OH-44526. 


MAILROOM 

STACKERS  (7)— Sta-Hi  1966  (Bonnier) 
Metro  Stack  Masters  available  im¬ 
mediately.  All  operational.  $4,900  each. 
Contact;  Assistant  Purchasing  Mgr.. 
New  York  News,  Inc.,  220  E.  42nd 
St..  New  York,  N.Y.— 10017. 


I  SIGNODB  NM44  NAROSTRAP  auto¬ 
matic  wire  tying  machine.  110-volt 
1  single  phase  with  foot  switch  cycle 
control.  Purchased  new  in  late  1966 
and  is  in  excellent  cond'tion.  $5,000 
"as  is” — "where  is.”  Contact  Bob 
I  Childress,  Circulation  Mgr.,  The  Daily 
Progress,  Charlottesville,  Va. — 22902. 
i  Ph:  (703)  295-9111. 


MATERIAL  FOR  SALE 

SAVE  MONEY  on  Headliner  paper  and 
litho  films.  Order  from  Natl.  Publish¬ 
ers’  Supply  (NAPSCO),  Berlin.  Wise., 
and  18  W  2’2  St..  N.Y.,  N.Y.  10010 
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MACHINERY  &  SUPPLIES 


PERFORATOR  TAPE 


NOW  STATIC-FRE®  perf  tapes  at  our 
same  prices — lowest  in  U.S.A.  All 
colors.  Top  quality. 

Call  or  write: 

PORTAGE  (216)  929-4455 
Box  6500,  Akron,  Ohio.^44313 


PRESSES  &  MACHINERY 


GOING  OFFSET?  Here’s  a  golden  op¬ 
portunity  to  save  thousands  of  dollars 
on  what  you  intend  to  spend  on  a  press. 
Harris  STL  Offset  Press.  Prints  26 
pages  tab,  8  broad  sheet.  Printing  area 
36  X  48  plate  size  38’/^  x  50.  Variable 
speed.  Anderson  folder  slits  and  folds 
to  16  pages,  38’A  x  60  platemaker  with 
good  double  MacBeth  carbon  lamp.  All 
in  good  working  condition.  Move  in  3  or 
4  large  sections.  Local  transportation, 
setup  and  instruction  assistance  avail¬ 
able.  $3,900  f.o.b.  N.W.  Illinois  site. 
Phone  or  write  Ralph  Long,  Publishers' 
Service  Co.,  P.O.  Box  291,  Clinton, 
Iowa— 62732.  (AC  319)  242-4420. 


24-PAGE  DUPLEX  TUBULAR  press. 
Elxcellent  condition.  Ball  bearing,  V- 
belt  drive  recently  installed.  Complete 
stereotype  equipment.  Premier  shaver. 
Available  Jan.  1972.  Best  offer.  Daily 
American  Republic,  Poplar  Bluff,  Mo. 


FOR  SALE:  Goss  Dek-A-Tube  press,  24 
IMge  with  balloon  former.  Serial  No. 
214,  and  all  related  stereotype  equip¬ 
ment  and  motor  as  is,  where  is.  $7,- 
000.00  Available  March,  1972.  An  item¬ 
ized  list  of  all  stereo  equipment  will  be 
sent  on  request.  All  equipment  is  14 
years  old  and  in  superb  condition.  Lin¬ 
coln  O’Brien.  Publisher,  Daily  Times, 
P.O.  Box  450.  Farmington.  N.  Mex. 


PRICED  TO  SELL 
2  Units  &  One  Half  Deck 
HOE  COLORMATIC 
22%"  Cutoff — 90"  Stagger 
Tension  Plate  Lock-up 
Reels,  Tensions,  Pasters 
Contact : 

INLAND  NEWSPAPER  MACH.  CORP. 
1720  Cherry  Street 
Kansas  City.  Missouri  64108 
AC  816  221-9060 


VANDERCOOK  SP-20  Repro  Press 
#27801.  Mint  condition.  Ideal  for  off¬ 
set  conversion.  Asking  $2,300.  Clinton 
Item,  Clinton,  Mass.  Ph:  1-617-365- 
2422. 


WANTED  TO  BVY 

C-4  INTBRTYPE,  over  25,000  serial 
number,  with  four  pocket  disk,  manual 
kevboard. 

INLAND  NEWSPAPER  MACH.  CORP. 
1720  Cherry  Street 
Kansas  City,  Missouri  64108 
AC  816  221-9060 

SIX-UNIT  URBANITE,  top  condition 
preferably  with  3/ color  unit  and  bal¬ 
loon  former.  Give  full  particulars  and 
specifications  in  first  letter.  Box  64, 
^itor  &  Publisher. 


USED  VANDERCOOK  2-color  proof 
press  (prefer  a  32-38)  with  automatic 
frisket  and  two-piece  register  plate 
base.  State  model,  number,  condition, 
age,  availability,  and  price.  Contact: 
N.  M.  Lazenby,  Times-World  Corp., 
P.O.  Box  2491.  Roanoke,  Va.— 24010. 
Ph:  (703)  981-3216. 


HELP  WANTED 
ACADEMI^ 


PART-’HME  FELLOWSHIPS.  with 
opportunity  for  full-time  graduate 
study  in  accredited  School  of  Journa¬ 
lism,  offered  to  experienced  men  and 
women  qualified  to  assist  in  daily  news¬ 
paper  laboratory.  Program  includes 
M.A.  and  Ph.D.  Good  undergraduate 
record  required.  Send  transcript  and 
resume  to  Howard  R.  Long,  Director, 
School  of  Journalism,  Southern  Illinois 
University,  Carbondale,  III. — 62901. 


GROWING  JOURNALISM  PROGRAM 
at  4-year  Pacific  Northwest  college 
seeks  third  professor  for  press,  law, 
history,  advertising,  advise  publica¬ 
tions.  Need  M.A.;'  Ph.D.  in  mass  com¬ 
munications  helpful.  Box  34,  Elditor 
&  Publisher. 
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HELP  WANTED 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


NEWSPRINT  SALES 

Large  newsprint  manufacturer  seeking 
aggressive  self-starter  to  develop  news¬ 
print  sales  in  Zones  3  and  4. 

Previous  newsprint  sales  experience 
valuable  but  citndidates  with  back¬ 
ground  in  major  related  newspai>er 
supplier  fields  welcomed. 

Excellent  opportunity  to  advance  with¬ 
in  this  direct  sales  organization. 

Starting  salary  commensurate  with  ex¬ 
perience  and  potential. 

All  personnel  within  our  own  organiza¬ 
tion  have  been  notified  of  this  position. 
Apply  in  confidence  to  1747,  ^itor  & 
Publisher. 


BUSINESS  MANAGBm— Strong  on 
circulation  know-how.  Small,  six-day 
evening  daily.  Area  3.  Modest  salary 
plus  growth  bonus.  Box  46,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


WANT  GENERAL  MANAGER  for 
small  offset  daily.  Need  aggressive  and 
ambitious  newspaperman  who  can  con¬ 
trol  costs  and  produce  quality  product. 
Zone  9  area.  Send  complete  resume. 
All  correspondence  confidential.  Box 
61.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ADMINISTRATIVE 
PERSONNEL 
$10,000  to  $30,000 


TITLE 

AREA 

SALARY 

V-P  Production 

5 

$25-30,000 

Production  Manager 

2 

$23-28,000 

Mechanical  Supt. 

9 

$20-23,000 

Asst.  Prod.  Manager 

2 

$17-20,000 

Production  Engineer 

5 

$16-20,000 

Pressroom  Foreman 

2 

$16-19,000 

Engraving  Supt. 

2 

$15-18,000 

Composing  Room  Supt. 

2 

$15-18,000 

Composing  Room  Foreman  5 

$12-15,000 

Stereo  Foreman 

5 

$11-19,000 

Photocomp  Engineer 

5 

$18-22,000 

Circulation  Director 

4 

$18-22,000 

Assistant  Cir.  Director 

2 

$17-20,000 

Circulation  Manager 

7 

$15-18,000 

Assistant  Business  Mgr. 

2 

$17-21,000 

Controller  (s) 

2  A5 

$16-20,000 

Assistant  to  President 

2 

$10-13,000 

Matmgement  Trainees 

all 

$  8-12,000 

Mailroom  Supervisor 

2 

$14-18,000 

Assistant  Ad  Director 

2 

$18-22,000 

All  positiotis  fee  paid.  Interested  in¬ 
dividuals  should  send  resume  to: 

Patrick  J. 

Quinn, 

Jr. 

GORDON  WAHLS  CO. 

Executive  Search  Consultants 
33  West  Second  Street 
Media,  Pennsylvania  19063 
215-565-0800 


CIRCULATION 

AGGRESSIVE.  PROMOTION-MINDED 
young  person  for  growing  international 
circulation  sales  contracting  company. 
Above-average  earnings  and  excellent 
future  for  the  individual  that  will  pro¬ 
duce  results.  Box  1736,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher, 


SALES  AND  SERVICE  REP 
FOR  WEST  OOAST 
If  you  like  to  travel,  are  experienced 
in  newspaper  circulation  and  can  com¬ 
municate  with  circulation  managers 
and  assistant  managers  you  may  be 
the  one  we  want. 

We  have  open  an  excellent  position 
and  opportunity  for  a  sales  and  serv¬ 
ice  representative. 

Long  established  company,  highest 
rating,  with  excellent  pension,  insur¬ 
ance  and  vacation  programs  and  other 
employee  benefits. 

Experience  in  a  circulation  depart¬ 
ment  using  reader  service  insurance 
helpful  but  not  necessary. 

Reply  with  complete  resume  to: 
Box  62 

Editor  &  Publisher 
for  January  8,  1972 


HELP  WANTED 


CIRCULATION 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER  —  Major 
metropolitan  Zone  2  newspaper  seeks 
“circulation  pro’’  fully  experienced  in 
all  facets  of  Home  Delivery/ News¬ 
stand  Sales.  Morning,  evening  and 
Sunday  experience  preferred.  Excellent 
salary  and  company  benefits  package. 
Send  resume  including  salary  in  con¬ 
fidence  to  Box  44,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 


A  PROGRESSIVE  DAILY  of  more  than 
35.000.  located  in  the  West,  is  seeking 
a  CAM  for  a  department  of  10-12.  If 
you’re  a  self-starter  with  a  good  record 
— a  leader— and  want  to  be  your  own 
boss,  write  Box  1732,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher  in  strict  confidence.  All  informa¬ 
tion  in  first  letter,  please. 


COMPOSING  ROOM 


NIGHT  FOREMAN  for  13,000  A.M. 
daily.  Supervisory  ability  and  experi¬ 
ence  more  critical  than  strong  photo¬ 
comp  background.  Write  or  call: 
Michael  Mead,  Central  Publishing  Co., 
205  Pennsylvania  Avenue  West,  War¬ 
ren,  Pa.— 16365.  Ph:  (814)  723-8200. 


COMPOSING  ROOM  SUPERVISORS 
If  you  feel  you  have  what  it  takes  to 
be  part  of  a  young  team  which  is 
building  a  first-class  operation  on  an 
outstanding  northeastern  daily,  then 
send  us  your  resum6.  We  need  “people- 
minded”  foremen  and  supervisors  who 
know  or  can  learn  the  nitty-gritty  of 
cold-type  for  ads  and  news.  For  the 
people  on  our  team  who  are  willing  to 
meet  the  challenge,  we  offer  excellent 
growth  potential,  over-scale  pay  ar¬ 
rangements.  and  full  range  of  benefits. 
Send  resume  to  Box  17()8,  Editor  & 
Publisher.  Indicate  if  you  would  be 
avaMable  for  interview  at  Great  Lakes 
Mechanical  Conference  in  Cleveland. 


COMPOSING  ROOM  FOREMAN 
We  are  looking  for  a  competent,  en¬ 
ergetic,  young  person  who  ’S  manage¬ 
ment-minded,  knowledgeable  in  all 
phases  of  the  composing  room  opera¬ 
tion.  Must  be  able  to  handle  peonie 
and  get  maximum  production  from 
staff :  must  know  and  understand  I'TO' 
laws  and  be  able  to  enforce  them.  At¬ 
tractive  salary  along  with  excellent 
fringre  benefits.  Give  complete  resume 
and  salary  requirements  along  with 
date  of  availability.  Box  63.  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


DISPLAY  ADVERTISING 


AGGRESSIVE  AD  SALESMAN,  strong 
in  ideas,  layout,  sales.  We  need  talent, 
dedication,  hard  work.  Community  in¬ 
volvement  a  must.  Growing  Arizona 
weekly.  Write  fully  including  salary 
requirements.  Box  31,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


ADVER’nsiNG  MANAGER,  Zone  7. 
one  of  60,000  ABC  suburban  newspaper 
group.  You  must  be  strong  in  news¬ 
paper  space  sales,  and  an  experienced 
manager  or  assistant  eager  to  move  up. 
Challenge:  take  charge  of  sales,  and 
staff  in  our  fastest-growing  community. 
Reward :  pay  commensurate  with  pro¬ 
duction,  active  position  as  member  of 
management  tram,  complete  fringe 
program  including  profit-sharing.  Send 
complete  resumi,  work  experience, 
compensation  requirements,  to  Box  28, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


ADVER’nsiNG  MANAGER  for  week¬ 
ly  offset.  $150— commission  to  start, 
^st  working  conditions.  Need  pusher 
for  chain  accounts.  Talent  top  pri¬ 
ority.  Prime  sun.  surf,  schools  for 
family.  Publisher,  Surfside  Slant,  Box 
666,  Cocoa  Beach,  Fla. — 32931 


ADVERTISING  SALESMAN  for  award¬ 
winning  22-M  Speidel  newspaper.  Per¬ 
manent  position.  Excellent  salary  plus 
liberal  bonuses ;  retirement  program 
and  other  benefits;  excellent  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  experienced  salesman.  Write 
resume  to  Robert  L.  Huttenhoff,  Ad¬ 
vertising  Dir.,  Salinas  Californian, 
Salinas,  Calif. — 93901. 


HELP  WANTED 


DISPLAY  ADVERTISING 


A  GROWING  GROUP  of  newspapers 
in  Florida  and  the  Southwest  are  add¬ 
ing  to  their  advertising  staffs.  We 
need — 

1  advertising  director  who  can  direct, 
sell,  and  work  accounts;  and 

2  advertising  salesmen  who  can  lay¬ 
out,  sell,  and  service. 

Must  have  good  references.  Our  em¬ 
ployees  know  of  this  ad.  Bra  42,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


DISPLAY  SALESMAN  for  62,000  bi¬ 
weekly  in  shore  area  of  N.J.  Excel¬ 
lent  opportunity  for  a  talented,  hard¬ 
working  individual— strong  on  pro¬ 
gramming,  sales,  layout,  etc.  ^nd 
complete  resume  including  salary  to 
Box  52,  Blditor  &  Publisher. 


EDITORIAL 


EXPERIENCED  REPORTER,  capable 
of  handling  hard  news  and  features, 
for  fast-gnx>wing  metropolitan  p.m.  in 
Northeast.  Send  complete  resum£  and 
salary  requirements  to  Box  33,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


REPORTER  for  35,000  coastal  daily. 
Zone  3.  Two  to  three  years’  experience 
preferred,  but  will  consider  J-grad. 
Write  Box  27,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CLASSIFIED 

Advertising  Rates 

"POSITIONS  WANTEO" 
(Pa]rabl«  wIM  erdarl 


4-w(eks . SLID  per  line,  per  issue 

3-weelis . $1.20  per  line,  per  issue 

2-weeks  . $L30  per  line,  per  issue 

1-week  .  $1.40  per  line. 


Count  5  average  words  per  line 
or  38  characters  and/or  spates 
3  lines  minimum 
(No  abbreviations) 

Add  SOc  fOr  box  service  and  count  at  an 
additional  line  in  your  copy. 

Air-mail  service  on  box  numbers  alto 
available  at  $1.00  extra. 


Do  not  send  irreplaceable  clippings, 
etc.  in  response  to  ‘help  wanted' 
advertisements  until  direct  request  is 
made  for  them.  E&P  cannot  be  re¬ 
sponsible  for  their  return. 


"ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS" 
(Romiffane*  thoald  oeeompany  dot- 
tlSad  copy  wbon  Mbmiffod  for  pub- 
lleotloH  unlosf  eradtt  hat  bMn  oa* 
tahllshad.l 


4-wceks .  $1.60  per  line,  per  Issue 

3-weeks .  $L70  per  lint,  per  Issue 

2-wteks .  $1.80  per  line,  per  Issue 

1-week  .  $1.90  per  line. 


Count  5  average  words  per  line 
or  38  characters  and/or  spaces 

3  lints  minimum 
(No  abbreviations) 

Add  SOc  for  box  service  and  count  as  an 
additional  line  in  your  copy. 

Air-mail  service  on  box  numbers  also 
available  at  $1.00  extra. 
DISPLAY— CLASSIFIED 
The  use  of  borders,  boldface  type,  cuts 
or  other  decorations,  changes  your  classi¬ 
fied  ad  to  display.  The  rate  for  display- 
classified  is  $3.45  per  agate  line— $48.30 
per  column  inch  minimum  space. 

WeCKLY  CLOSING  TIME 
Tuesday.  4:30  FM 
Eastarn  Standard  Tima 

Box  numbers,  which  are  mailed  each  day 
as  they  are  received,  are  valid  for  1-ytar. 

Editor  &  Publisher 
850  Third  Ave.,  N.Y.,  N.Y.  10022 
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HELP  WANTED 
EDITORIAL 


HELP  WANTED 
EDITORIAL 


HELP  WANTED 
PRESSROOM 


HELP  WANTED 
^PRODVCTloir 


Editorial 

ARTIST 

Large  morning  daily  needs  talented 
cartoonist  to  illustrate  humorous  ar> 
tides  (no  political  nor  comic  strip  car¬ 
tooning)  ;  also  should  be  experienced  in 
retouching,  mapping  and  other  duties 
in  news  department  art  work.  No  ad¬ 
vertising  art  work  involved.  Good  pay— ^ 
ideal  working  conditions.  Send  resume 
and  dozen  samples  showing  range  of  ex¬ 
perience  and  ability  to  Box  1740,  Edi¬ 
tor  b  Publisher. 

OUTSTANDING  WRITiat.  rich  in  per¬ 
ception,  a  digger  with  originality  and  a 
compelling  prose  style  for  key  staff  po¬ 
sition  with  award-winning  Sunday  mag¬ 
azine  of  major  Zone  2  metropolitan 
newspaper.  Sense  of  humor  and  versa¬ 
tile  personal  background  helpful.  Send 
recent  writing  samples  and  resume  to 
Box  1727.  Editor  &.  Publisher. 


AGGRHJSSIVE  (TITY  EDITOR  needed 
on  award-winning  central  Ohio  daily. 
Experience  necessary;  copy  editing, 
headline  writing,  page  layout.  Excel¬ 
lent  opportunity  for  right  person. 
Good  fringe  benefits.  Box  12,  Blditor  & 
Publisher. 


NEWS  EDITOR  for  prize-winning 
8,000  offset  Zone  5  P.M.  daily.  Strong 
emphasis  local  news  and  pictures.  Part 
of  major  national  group.  Must  be  ex¬ 
perienced.  fast,  skilled  on  headline 
writing,  page  layout;  handle  wire,  lo¬ 
cal:  work  with  veteran  newsmen.  Jack 
Sinclair,  Managing  Editor,  The  Daily 
Star.  Niles,  Mich.— 49120. 

FOOD  EDITOR 

Large  metropolitan  daily  (Zone  6)  In 
top  market  is  seeking  a  food  editor 
who  has  ability  to  fill  in  on  other  news 
assignments.  Recent  journalism  grad¬ 
uate,  with  specialization  in  editing  of 
food  news,  preferred,  but  will  con¬ 
sider  applicant  with  more  experience. 
Send  resume  and  clippings  to  Box  24, 
E<litor  &  Publisher. 


EDITORIAL  WRITER  to  supervise 
OP-ED  page  of  a  major  East  Coast 
metropolitan  newspaper  ...  a  chal¬ 
lenging  opportunity  for  an  alert,  ex¬ 
perienced  individual  with  a  creative 
mind.  Send  complete  resum4  to  Box 
14,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


MAGAZINE  WRITER 
Baltimore  Sunday  Sun  has  immediate 
opening  for  writer  of  special  stories 
ranging  up  to  3.000  words  on  local, 
regional  and  national  subjects  for 
magazine  and  other  Sunday  sections. 
Magazine  or  Sunday  department  ex¬ 
perience  preferred.  No  "phone  calls. 
Send  1-page  tyi>ed  resume,  salary  needs 
but  no  tear  sheets  to:  Sunday  Editor, 
Sunpapers,  Baltimore,  Md. — 21203. 

DAILY  WEST  COAST  METRO  needs 
experienced  copyreader-deskman  with 
degree.  Advancement  opportunities  for 
right  individual.  Elxcellent  salary  and 
fringe  benefits.  Send  resume  to  Box 
2.5,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

GENERAL  REPORTS  for  6-day 
daily  in  county-seat  town  of  5,600. 
Prosperous  area  and  very  attractive 
community.  New  ownership  of  paper 
has  several  other  newspapers  and  has 
plans  for  future  growth  and  improve¬ 
ments  in  this  newspaper.  Only  3  on 
news  staff  at  present  time.  Write:  Paul 
Creger.  Daily  Chief-Union,  Upper 
Sandusky,  Ohio — 43361. 

GOLF  WRITER— National  magazine, 
published  in  Connecticut,  seeks  strong 
feature  writer  who  plays  and  under¬ 
stands  the  game.  Salary  oiien.  Send 
resume  and  writing  samples  to  Box 
32,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 


LIBRARIAN  for  Zone  5  daily.  Morgue 
needs  revamping.  Send  reeum^,  salary 
exi)ected,  to  B^  48,  Editor  &  Pul> 
lisher. 


SHARP  FEATURE  WRITER/EDITOR 
needed  immediately  in  large  Southern 
university’s  information  services  of¬ 
fice.  Send  resume,  writing  samples 
and  salary  expectations  to  Box  65,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 
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ALL-AROUND  NEWSMAN— Editor, 
reporter,  photographer  for  8,000  cir¬ 
culation,  Northern  Illinois  bi-weekly. 
Good  pay  and  liberal  benefits.  Prefer 
experienced  J-School  grad.  Send  re¬ 
sume  with  salary  requirements  to  Box 
60,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Magazine 

ART  DIRECTOR 

is  needed  for  one  of  the  country’s  top 
Sunday  newspaper  rotogravure  maga¬ 
zines.  Applicant  must  have  exi>ert 
knowledge  of  typography  and  excep¬ 
tional  ability  in  planning  and  execut¬ 
ing  layouts  and  in  selecting  photo¬ 
graphs.  Previous  experience  in  roto¬ 
gravure  and  in  handling  art'sts  and 
photographers  desirable.  Excellent  pay 
and  working  conditions.  Send  resume 
of  work  and  educational  background 
to  Box  66.  Editor  Sl  Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED,  RESPONSIBLE,  pro¬ 
fessional  weekly  newspatierman.  Must 
really  know  and  love  the  business. 
Great  opportunity.  Stephen  L.  Neal, 
Community  Press.  Inc.,  P.O.  Box 
116()6,  Winston-Salem,  N.C.— 27106. 

(919)  765-2883. 


COPY  EDITOR 

Metropolitan  A.M.  daily  in  Midwest 
seeks  copy  editor.  Permanent  posi¬ 
tion.  Good  experience  preferred,  but 
will  consider  potential.  Excellent  sal¬ 
ary,  generous  fringe  benefits.  Write 
Box  54,  Editor  &  ^blisher. 


REPORTERS  —  Well-qualified  begin¬ 
ners;  night  hours.  Rod  Odell,  Editor, 
Daily  Advance,  Dover,  N.J. — 0T801. 
(AC  201)  366-3000. 


LOCAL  COLUMNIST  for  Zone  5 
daily.  Metro  area.  Proven  daily  pro¬ 
ducer  of  humor,  human  interest.  Salary 
open.  Send  clips,  resunse  to  Box  65, 
^itor  &  Publisher. 


FREE  PLACEMENT  SERVICE 

Daily  Newspapers 

Send  us  your  resume :  we  will  duplicate 
and  refer  it  on  current  job  openings. 
Fkill  range  of  editorial,  advertising, 
circulation  and  back  shop  jobs  usually 
available. 

New  England  Daily  Newspaper  Assn. 
340  Main  St.,  Room  527 
Worcester,  Mass. — 01608 


UBRARIAN 

Challenging  opportunity  to  manage 
library  for  metropolitan  dailies.  Zone 
5.  Immediate  opening.  Newspaper  li¬ 
brary  background  preferred.  Saiary 
commensurate  with  experience.  Send 
complete  resume  to  Box  58.  Editor  & 
Publisher.  Your  reply  will  be  held  in 
confidence. 

REPORTER,  locally  inclined,  6-day 
evening  daily.  Area  3.  Ideal  starting 
place- -learn  all  phases— move  up  fast. 
Send  resume  Box  40,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


OPERATORS-MACHIMSTS 

LINOTYPE  MACHINIST  for  hot-metel 
shop  in  Southern  California.  Perma- 
'•  nent  with  exceptional  benefits  in  27M, 
j  6-day  daily ;  open  shop.  Should  be  will¬ 
ing  to  learn  servicing  on  photocomp 
in  future  years.  Write  qualifications, 
etc.,  to  Box  1634,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

MACHINIST 

Need  a  person  with  extensive  electronic 
background  to  maintain  Photon  560 
and  713-10,  &)mpugraphic  2691  and  six 
j  Friden  keyboards  plus  other  electronic 
equipment.  Must  be  willing  to  work  odd 
hours.  Brand  new  plant.  Good  salary 
plus  fringes.  Send  resume  to  Alex 
Javit,  Observer  Newspapers,  Inc.,  36251 
Schoolcraft  Rd.,  Livonia,  Mich. — 48150. 

EXPERIENCED  MACHINIST  for  hot- 
metal  shop,  12M  daily.  ITU  situation. 
Must  know  TTS  operating  unit  and 
perforator  maintenance  plus  Lino,  El¬ 
rod  and  Ludlow;  be  prepared  for 
photocomp  in  future.  Apply :  Clark 
Morrison,  Palladium-Times,  Oswego, 
N.Y.— 13126. 


NIGHT  PRESSROOM  FOREMAN  for 
medium  ME&S  metro  operation  in 
zone  3.  Reply  to  Box  1668,  Editor  & 
Publisher,  stating  qualifications,  ex¬ 
perience  and  salary  required. 


PRESSMAN  WANTED:  $4-an-hour  in 
pleasant  small  town.  Best  fringes.  Earn 
$10,000  first  year.  Must  know  Com¬ 
munity  with  Suburban  folder,  including 
process  color.  Seek  person  with  leader¬ 
ship  potential.  Write  Box  1724,  Blditor 
&  Publisher. 

EXPERIEn>ICED  PRESSMAN  for  let- 
terpiess  suburban  morning  daily  in 
Zone  5.  Excellent  future  for  qualified 
person.  Growth  company.  Reply  to 
Box  61.  Elditor  &  Publisher,  stating 
qualifications,  experience  and  salary 
required. 


PRINTERS 

PRINTER  for  ad  and  job  makeup,  job 
presses.  Letterpress.  Daily  Republican, 
Hamilton,  Mont. — 59840. 


PRINTER  for  Wyoming  daily,  LP. 
Community  college  town  of  8,000.  Riv¬ 
erton  Ranger,  Riverton,  Wyo — 82501. 
(307)  856-2244. 


PRODVCTION 


YOUNG.  ENERGETIC  production  man¬ 
ager  for  daily  college  newspaper  em¬ 
ploying  part-time  students.  Salary 
$9,000  per  year.  IBM  typesetting  and 
paste-up  desired :  camera  experience 
necessary.  Call  Dennis  Levin  at  (201) 
247-1766,  extension  6257  for  an  in- 
terivew :  or  send  resum4  to  Targum 
Productions,  RPO  3006,  Rutgers  State 
University,  New  Brunswick,  N.J. — 
08903. 


CAN  YOU  RUN  A 
PRINTING  PLANT? 

We  publish  weekly  newspapers — job 
print  others — and  do  substantial  vol¬ 
ume  of  circular  printing  and  photo- 
1  typesetting.  We’re  looking  for  a  man- 
I  ager^lriver  to  take  over  our  offset. 
I  computerize<i,  cold-type,  web  press  op- 
I  eration.  Supervision  and  offset  back- 
i  ground  necessary.  We  are  on  the  way 
I  up!  Jersey  location,  20-minutes  from 
1  New  York.  Reply  Box  267,  Nutley, 
I  N.J.— 07110. 


PRINTING 


PRODUCTION 


ASSISTANT 


If  you  have  a  degree  in  Printing 
Production  or  a  degree  in  another 
field  coupled  with  printing  exper¬ 
ience,  we  would  like  to  hear  from 
you. 

As  a  leader  in  the  publishing  in¬ 
dustry  we  offer  excellent  opportu¬ 
nities  for  exposure  to  both  labor 
relations  and  the  latest  printing 
methods. 

Because  of  our  rapid  growth  and 
continued  expansion,  the  individual 
selected  must  be  willing  to  relocate 
to  any  of  our  national  facilities. 

Qualified  applicants  interested  in 
this  opportunity,  please  send  de¬ 
tails,  including  salary  requirements 
in  complete  confidence  to: 

dept.  6-P— P.O.  BOX  226 
CHURCH  STREET  STATION 
NEW  YORK,  N.  Y.  10008 

an  equal  opportunity  employer 


OFFSET  NEWSPAPER 
COMPOSING  ROOM 
PRODUCTION  SUPERVISOR 
Take  full  charge  of  large  weekly  going 
offset  that  has  complete  Photon  opera¬ 
tion  ready  to  go.  Opportunity  of  a 
life-time  for  right  person  I  Call  (212) 
629-2900. 


iXJUIPMENT  TBX3HNICIAN 
Outstanding  opportunity  for  indivi¬ 
dual  having  experience  in  electronics 
and  the  repair  of  phototypesetting 
equipment  to  acquire  working  knowl¬ 
edge  in  all  production  departments, 
"rhe  one  selected  will  report  to  gen¬ 
eral  management  and  be  responsible 
for:  repair  and  maintenance  of  elec¬ 
trical/electronic  components  of  pro 
duction  equipment,  administration  of 
preventative  maintenance  schedules, 
parts  inventory,  and  training  of  others. 
"This  is  a  hands-on  position.  Outside 
schooling  will  be  made  available  where 
necessary.  The  Times  Herald  Record 
is  a  50M,  daily  &  Sunday,  a.m.  Oppor¬ 
tunity  for  advancement  is  open  if  you 
can  accept  responsibility.  Send  resum^ 
and  salary  requirements  to  D.  R. 
Dadko,  Times  Herald  Record,  Middle- 
town,  N.Y.— 10949. 


PROMOTION 


PROMOTIONAL  WRITER 
and 

Departmental  Assistant 

Major  feature  syndicate  has 
opening  for  young,  creative 
promotional  writer  .  .  .  . 
a  great  opportunity  for  an 
idea  person  who  ran  initiate 
promotional  folders,  flyers, 
sales  letters,  etc.,  and  follow 
through  with  production. 
Salary  bracket :  $9,500-110,- 
000.  Located  in  Area  5.  Send 
resume'  and  samples  if 
available. 

BOX  50 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


PUBLIC  RELATIONS 


ONE-OF-A-KIND  OPENING  in  a  long- 
established  N.Y.C.  food  PR  Agency. 
Young  writer/ reporter  with  minimum 
2-3  years  experience  and  old-time  drive 
ran  begin  a  career  to  partnership. 
Heavy  trade  writing  to  start,  but  must 
be  versatile  and  eager  to  learn  all 
aspects  of  professional  PR.  Send  re- 
sum4,  indicate  salary  requirements. 
Box  18,  BJditor  &  Publisher. 


STABT  WRITER  with  about  two 
years’  experience  on  general  or  trade 
magazine  (not  house  organ)  wanted 
for  interesting  public  relations  as¬ 
signment.  Would  require  research  and 
writing  of  articles  as  well  as  contact 
with  magazine  editors  for  opportunities 
tc  channel  article  ideas  and  material 
to  them.  This  can  be  a  real  challenge 
for  a  personable  writer  who  wants  to 
do  more  than  just  the  writing  task. 
Excellent  fringes,  merit  salary  in¬ 
creases.  Starting  salary  open.  Send 
resume,  writing  samples  to  W.  Scott 
Allan,  Public  Relations  Manager,  Li¬ 
berty  Mutual  Insurance  Co..  175  Ber¬ 
keley  St.,  Boston,  Mass — 02117. 


SYNDICATE  SALESMAN 


GROWING  SYNDICATE  with  promi¬ 
nent  writers,  seeks  additional  sales¬ 
men  in  all  zones  on  a  sustaining  per¬ 
centage  of  sales  basis.  Box  22,  Eiditor 
&  Publisher. 
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Positions  Wanted... 

PERSONNEL  AVAILABLE  FOR  ALL  NEV^SPAPER  DEPARTMENTS  &  ALLIED  FIELDS 


ADMINISTRATIVE 

GENETIAL  MANAGER  medium  daily 
seeks  challenge  Midwest.  South,  South¬ 
west.  Strong  advertising;  good  pro¬ 
moter:  hot,  cold-type:  also  broadcast 
management  background.  20  years’  ex¬ 
perience.  University  graduate.  Replies 
strictly  confidential.  Box  1721,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER.  strong 
record,  with  major  gains  on  20,0CO 
daily.  Experienced  in  production-pro¬ 
motion.  Seeking  ad  director  or  ad¬ 
ministrative  position.  Prefer  Area  1; 
will  consider  relocation.  Write  Box  41. 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


COMPOSING  ROOM 


COMPOSING  ROOM  FOREMAN 
20  years’  experience  hot  and  cold  type. 
Presently  foreman  ME&S  75.000-100.- 
000.  Seeks  long  hours,  hard  work, 
good  pay.  References.  Box  1677,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


FOUEM.tN /PRODUCTION  MANAGER 
Hot  or  cold  type;  computer  experi¬ 
enced.  Age  40.  Prefer  Zone  5-9.  Box 
1693,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


DISPLAY  ADVERTISING 


WELL-KNOWN  y*  D  MANAGER,  with 
an  unusual  combination  of  experience 
and  skill,  wishes  to  return  to  daily  field. 
Box  1729.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ADMAN,  extensive  experience  all 
phases— hot  or  cold-type — seeks  work 
with  future.  Box  2,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

WOMAN  J-GRAD,  BSJ.  advertising. 
Age  24.  Two  years'  sales  and  layout 
experience,  metro  and  small  dailies, 
display  and  classified.  Prefer  Zone  2. 
Box  35,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITORIAL 


EDITOR  of  major  West  Coast  college 
newspa|)er  wants  reporting  job.  Report-  ] 
ing  experience.  J-grad.  Available  Keb. 

7,  1972.  Write  857  Gallatin  Dr..  Apt.  4,  1 
Santa  Clara,  Calif.— 95051.  ' 


EDITORIAL  MANAGEMENT 
POSITION  ON  SMALL  OR 
MEDIUM  DAILY 

Journalist,  35,  high  professional  stand¬ 
ards — 8  years  reporting,  editing  and 
city  desk  experience  with  suburban 
dailies— desires  job  on  quality-conscious 
paper.  Can  motivate  staff  toward  edi¬ 
torial  excellence.  Now  executive  of  spe¬ 
cialized  journalism  education  program 
at  major  university.  Career  potential, 
not  area,  uppermost.  Excellent  refer¬ 
ences.  Family  man.  Box  1713.  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

REPORTER,  young.  2  years  cx|)erience  j 
Washington.  D.C.  suburban  daily  .  hard  ' 
news,  features,  investigative  plus  TV  | 
column.  Hard  worker.  Excellent  refer¬ 
ences.  Seek  medium  daily ;  would  pre¬ 
fer  Zones  1,  8  or  9.  Box  1725,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

AGGRESSIVE.  AWARD-WINNING  27- 
year-old  pro.  Now  top  reporter  on  me¬ 
dium  daily.  Solid  investigative,  feature 
experience.  Work  has  sparked  changes. 
Former  AP  newsman,  M.A.  Communi¬ 
cations.  Seeking  metro-level  job  with 
broader  horizons,  future  potential.  West 
Coast.  Clips,  resume  available.  Box 
1706.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

EDITOR  AND/OR  PUBLISHER: 
Nationally  known  editorial-news-busi¬ 
ness  executive  with  solid  experience, 
sound  judgment,  and  drive  to  excel, 
seeks  top  job  on  medium-sized  to  large 
daily.  Areas  3  and  4  preferred  but  not 
essential.  Now  in  key  spot  on  premier 
Southeastern  daily.  Can  motivate  staff 
and  improve  product.  Box  30,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


EX-COLLEGE  EDITOR  wants  to  learn 
publishing  business  with  growing 
weekly.  Desire  option  to  buy.  Box  26. 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITORIAL 

CONSERVATIVE  REPORTER.  29— 
B.A..  3’/4  years’  experience — wants  in¬ 
teresting  and  demanding  job  with  af¬ 
ternoon  daily.  Any  zone  considered. 
Box  23,  E<litor  &  Publisher. 


MARCH  ’72  J-SCHOOL  GRAD  seeks 
sports  writing  position — any  zone. 
Sports  editor  of  major  college  daily; 
1-year  professional  experience.  Vet-  I 
eran.  Box  17,  Editor  &  Publisher.  | 


YOUNG  MAN  with  good  combination 
education,  experience,  seeks  slot  fea¬ 
ture  writing  or  reporting  public  affairs. 
M.A.  in  Political  Science.  Willing  to 
work  hard.  Box  16,  Ekiitor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

ROT  AWAY  ON  YOUR  SPORTS  DKSK?  | 
Not  on  my  life!  If  you  have  a  major  j 
league  sports  beat  to  offer,  then  we’ll 
talk  turkey.  Seven  years’  experience. 
Box  10,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

YOUNG  MAN  ready  for  challenge  with 
writing,  editing,  layout,  makeup  ex-  | 
perience  on  m^ium,  major  metro  pa-  | 
pers.  B.A.,  M.A.  from  Midwest’s  best,  j 
Army  correspondent  Vietnam.  Knows 
sports.  Prefers  D.C.  area ;  right  job, 
anywhere.  Hire  a  veteran!  Box  8,  Edi-  \ 
tor  &  Publisher.  j 


FOREIGN  CORRESPONDENT,  experi¬ 
enced -3  years  in  Japan — seeks  new 
assignment  Japan  or  Far  East.  Writ-  | 
ing  and/or  radio.  Box  7,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

CULTURE  BEAT 

Two  years’  metropolitan  daily  experi¬ 
ence,  general  assignment,  courthouse. 
Extensive  music,  arts  background. 
Lectured  as  undergraduate ;  played  in 
big  city  symphony.  Seeking  culture 
l)eat  reporter-critic  spot  with/without 
other  duties.  Box  29,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


RECENT  J-SCHOOL  GRAD,  with  brief 
experience  as  daily  sports  editor — 
1  loves  and  knows  high  school  sports  — 
desires  to  work  on  sports  staff,  but 
'  open  to  all  news  phases.  Ready  to  start 
now  1  Box  5,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SMALL-TOWN  WHIZ  is  big-city  bust! 
Veteran  news  and  sports  reporter 
yearns  for  small-town  life  again.  Six 
years’  experience.  Daily  or  weekly — 
any  zone.  Box  4,  Editor  &  Publishei. 

NATIONAL  AWARD-WINNER,  28, 
seeks  feature,  in-depth  investigative 
si)ot,  possible  correspondency  for  East, 
Midwest  outlets.  Leaves  no  stone  un- 
turne<l  in  research ;  spark-plug  writer. 
Outgrowing  challenges  in  present  job. 
Strong  on  initiative.  National  wire 
service,  daily  newspaper,  magazine 
experience.  M.A.  Journalism.  Clips. 
Top  references.  California-based.  Bo.x 
38,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

NEED  HELP  ON  PRESSURE  DAYS 
but  budget  won’t  take  added  full- 
timer?  Self-starter,  experienceci  ma¬ 
ture  woman  reporter,  feature  writer; 
some  camera:  J-<legree.  Will  relocate 
for  4-day  week.  Washington,  Idaho, 
Oregon.  Montana,  Northern  Califor¬ 
nia,  British  Columbia.  Box  1657,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


SPORTSWRITEIR,  23.  experienced  and 
talentecl.  College  grad  with  thorough 
I  knowledge  of  sports  and  reporting. 
I  Anxious  for  oi>portunity  in  any  zone. 
'  Box  57,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


BUSY  WEEKLIES 
SMALL  GROWING  DAIUES 
SELF-STARTING  woman  reporter, 
feature  writer;  some  camera:  can  re¬ 
write,  sweep  out.  deliver  papers.  J- 
degree.  Over  50.  Northwest  native, 
hiker,  fisherman,  radio  ham.  Will  re¬ 
locate  Montana,  Idaho,  Oregon,  Wash¬ 
ington,  British  Columbia,  Northern 
California.  Box  1687,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


EDITOR,  37.  of  15,000  daily,  seeks 
editorship  of  larger  daily.  Top  pro. 
Metro  experience.  Box  39,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 
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HARD  WORKING  IDEALIST.  30. 
wants  to  learn  newspaper  business 
from  dedicated  journalists.  Owned 
successful  advertising  agency  and  pub¬ 
lished  monthly  magazine.  Prefer  Zone 
5  or  8,  but  will  consider  challenging 
offer  anywhere.  Goal:  First-rate  eel- 
tor  or  layout  editor.  S.  L.  Taylor,  306 
N.  Fillmore,  St.  Louis,  Mo. — 63122. 

FORMER  COPY  DESK  CHIEF,  now 
small  daily  editor,  seeks  key  spot  on 
large  P.M.  Box  47,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

CUSTER  COUNTRY— Reporter  turned 
author;  nationally  published  in  maga¬ 
zines:  experienced  in  daily,  weekly 
newspapers,  trade  papers,  as  editor, 
reporter,  photographer ;  know  how  to 
run  darkroom.  Have  covered  police, 
fire,  city  hall,  features,  sports,  et  al : 
no  objection  to  "drudge”  assignments. 
Desire  temporary  or  semi-permanent 
IMsition  at  salary  sufficient  to  maintain 
wife  and  two  children  while  complet¬ 
ing  a  totally  new  work  on  Custer 
Battle.  Proximity  to  battlefield  and/or 
Billings  preferred.  Will  pay  own  way 
from  Washington,  D.C.  Box  1703,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


PHOTOJOURNALIST,  28 — exper’enced 
in  political,  educational  and  feature 
writing — seeks  job  on  daily  or  weekly 
in  zone  1.  Box  43,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


FLEXIBLE  J-GRAD,  25,  seeks  small¬ 
town  Zone  5  future.  College  experi¬ 
ence.  Bo.x  46,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


FREE  LANCE 


CENTRAL  &  SOUTH  AME’RICA 
Experienced  photographer  available  for 
assignment  Feb. /March.  Peter  L. 
Gould.  61-40  215th  St.,  Bayside,  N.Y. 
-11364. 


WRITER-PHOTOGRAPHER,  going  to 
Japan,  seeks  assignments  at  Olympics 
ami  otherwise.  Worldwide  Films,  395 
Main  St.,  Metuchen,  N.J. — 08840. 
(201)  494-9500. 


MISCELLANEOUS 

M.ADAM  VERSATILITY 
Newspaper  experience  includes  circu¬ 
lation  ’Gal  Friday’;  tape  punching  on 
AKI  and  Starr;  Compugraphic  moni¬ 
tor:  composing  room  assistant  man¬ 
ager  ;  office  manager ;  some  feature 
writing  and  e<liting;  some  ad  layout 
and  selling.  Five  years’  secretarial  ex¬ 
perience.  30.  divorced:  abounding  with 
ambition.  Zone  5  preferred  but  will  re¬ 
locate  anywhere.  Box  59,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


OPERA  TORS-MACHINISTS 


MACHINIST  —  Intertype,  Linotype, 
Elektron,  TI’S,  Computer :  working 
electronic  background.  Desires  Arizona 
or  West  Coast.  Box  1526,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED  TTS  operator,  news- 
paiier  or  job  shop.  Prefer  Zone  6.  Box 
1738,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PHOTOGRAPHY 

AWARD-WINNING  British  newspaper 
photoRrapher,  world-wide  experience — 
now  covering  most  major  U.S.  events 
— will  accept  some  select  additional  as¬ 
signments.  Extensive  color  and  B  &  W 
file  on  Africa,  Asia.  etc.  Excellent 
portfolio.  Color  editions  preferred.  Box 
9,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

PHOTOGRAPHER:  PR  degree;  news 
and  ad  experience.  Will  relocate.  Box 
49,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PHOTOGRAPHER— Southern  Illinois 
university  grad.  '71,  seeks  job.  Majored 
in  photography  with  courses  in  pub¬ 
lications.  commercial,  documentary  and 
art  photography.  Worked  as  an  ad¬ 
vertising  photographer  for  a  daily 
newspaper.  Own  photo  equipment.  Ron 
Johnson,  4120  W.  Rose  Lane,  Phoenix, 
Ariz. — 85019.  Any  zone. 


PRESSROOM 


ASSISTANT  PRESSMAN  on  Goss 
Community  seeks  position.  Hard  work¬ 
er.  $1.90-an-hour.  Write  Box  1695, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


PRESSROOM  FOREMAN,  29,  family 
man.  Supervised  press  and  stereo  of 
100,000  circulation.  Excellent  resume. 
Ph :  (704)  536-1925  or  write  Box  1598, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


PUBLIC  RELATIONS 


j  PUBLIC  AFFAIRS  DIRECTOR,  non¬ 
white,  seasoned  in  big-city  operations, 
seeks  position.  Salary:  $25-$30,000. 
!  Box  21,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SALESMEN 

!  CAPITAL  EQUIPMENT  SALESMAN 
Two  years  typesetting  equipment  sales. 
Proven  producer.  Strong  composing 
background  including  superintendent. 
Wish  to  relocate  in  Area  9.  Box  37, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


E&P  Employment  Zone  Chart 

Use  zone  number  to  indicate  location  without  specific  identification 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty  By  Robert  U.  Brown 


Backgrounders 

The  Washington  controversy  over  back¬ 
grounder  sessions  continues  (E&P,  De¬ 
cember  25,  1971). 

The  officers  and  members  of  the  execu¬ 
tive  committee  of  the  White  House  Corre¬ 
spondents  Association  have  issued  a  state¬ 
ment  endorsing  and  recognizing  the  prac¬ 
tice  “as  a  fact  of  life”  that  on  occasion 
public  officials  will  speak  more  fi-ankly 
and  provide  moi'e  information  when  they 
know  they  are  not  to  be  identified.  The 
Association  added  that  goveniment  “has 
an  obligation  not  to  misuse  the  ‘back¬ 
ground’  device.  .  .” 

The  voices  of  800  members  of  the 
WHCA  have  yet  to  be  heard  from. 

The  statement  is  believed  to  have  been 
directed  at  the  Washington  Post  and  its 
executive  editor,  Benjamin  C.  Bradlee,  for 
recently  having  identified  Dr.  Henrj’  A. 
Kissinger,  Presidential  adviser,  as  the 
source  of  a  backgrounding  session  in 
which  representatives  of  the  Post  had  not 
participated. 

Bradlee’s  answer  has  been  that  the 
backgrounder  has  been  “perverted  from 
whatever  purpose  it  once  had.  V\’e  think  it 
is  a  deception.” 

*  *  * 

Bradlee’s  views  on  this  subject  have 
been  widely  quoted.  He  elaborated  at 
length  in  a  Washington  Post  article  which 
was  distributed  by  the  L.  A.  Times- 
Washington  Post  News  Service. 

Because,  as  he  admits,  background 
briefings  are  “convenient  for  the  press” 
and  “useful  to  the  government”  we  feel 
that  this  controversy  will  continue. 

“By  its  control  of  the  briefing,  it  (gov¬ 
ernment)  can  withhold  whatever  infonna- 
tion  it  wants  to  withhold,  and  by  forbid¬ 
ding  identification  of  the  briefer,  it  pre¬ 
vents  accountability.  This  may  be  a  legiti¬ 
mate  aim  of  goveimment,  but  it  is  perver¬ 
sion  of  journalism.  Government  is  a  noble 
career:  so  is  journalism.  They  are  not  the 
same,”  he  wrote. 

But  “some  of  the  unforgettable  abuses” 
Bradlee  recounts,  as  follows,  are  worth 
studying  by  all  those  concerned : 

“A  Secretary  of  Agriculture  (Orville 
Freeman)  gives  a  briefing  for  background 
only.  Why  background  only?  His  stenotyp- 
ist  is  sick.  And  only  one  reporter  walks 
out. 

“Israeli  Ambassador  Itzhak  Rabin 
speaks  to  more  than  100  membei-s  of  the 
overseas  writers  ‘for  background  only,’ 
and  blasts  the  Arabs  from  soup  to  cigars. 
There  are  20-.30  waiters  present  and  a 
sprinkling  of  Washington  diplomats.  No 
journalist  objects.  It’s  cozy. 

“President  Kennedy  calls  the  White 
House  regulars  to  his  Palm  Beach  Winter 
White  House  for  a  little  background  chat 
about  what  a  hell  of  a  legislative  record  i 
his  administration  had  chalked  up  in  its  I 
first  year.  Next  day,  the  stories  list  these  ; 
accomplishments  —  without  attribution,  i 
(These  year-end  reviews  are  something  of 
a  tradition  in  Washington.  For  the  first 


time  in  the  memory  of  White  House  corre¬ 
spondents,  this  year  the  Nixon  Adminis¬ 
tration  gave  its  year-ender  on  the  record.) 

“During  his  eight  years  in  office,  Secre- 
tai-y  of  State  Dean  Rusk  regulaily  met 
with  State  Department  coi-respondents  at 
the  end  of  the  working  day  every  Friday 
for  a  scotch  on  the  rocks  and  a  little 
‘background-only’  conversation.  Every  Sat¬ 
urday  morning,  alert  readers  like  you  and 
me  and  the  embassies  of  the  Soviet  Union, 
China  and  Castro’s  Cuba,  could  read  the 
results:  ‘The  Administration  is  worried 
that  .  .  .  :  ‘The  government  is  known  to 
feel  .  .  .  ;  ‘High  officials  in  the  State 
Department  think  ...” 

“Background  briefings  by  the  White 
House  officials  are  nonnally  and  regularly 
made  available  to  any  reporter  accredited 
to  the  White  House,  specifically  including 
the  three  correspondents  of  Tass,  the  Sovi¬ 
et  News  Agency,  who  are  now  accredited 
to  the  White  House. 

“My  own  all-time  favorite  example  of 
the  abuses  of  background  briefings  in¬ 
volved  a  performance  in  the  White  House 
theater  on  the  eve  of  President  Johnson’s 
speech  at  Johns  Hopkins  University,  an¬ 
nouncing  for  the  firet  time  that  the 
United  States  was  ready  to  engage  in 
unconditional  discussions  with  North  Viet¬ 
nam.  On  stage — literally — were  McGeorge 
Bundy,  Robert  McNamai’a  and  George 
Ball.  In  front  of  them,  perhaps  150  report¬ 
ers  plus  the  ever-present  television 
crews,  cameras  silent.  For  45  minutes 
they  went  through  their  dog  and  pony 
act:  three  ‘high  government  officials’  se¬ 
cure  in  their  anonymity  and  not  accounta¬ 
ble  for  their  words,  but  hell-bent  on 
spreading  the  new  gospel.  When  it  was  all 
over,  the  reporters  were  herded  out  the 
door,  but  a  straggler  watched  dumbfound¬ 
ed  as  the  same  three  high  government 
officials  went  on  camera  for  the  television 
audience — to  say  virtually  everything  they 
had  just  told  the  reporters  on  ‘deep  back¬ 
ground’ — and  no  journalist  objected. 

“In  the  name  of  common  sense,  w’ho  is 
kidding  whom?  When  is  the  thoughtful 


professional  in  government  and  in  the 
press,  each  properly  concerned  with  his 
own  credibility  gap,  going  to  stop  it?” 

E&P’s  editorial  (December  25)  asked: 
“Can  withholding  of  the  source — the  name 
of  the  official — be  so  important  when  the 
only  people  who  aren’t  told,  or  can’t  find 
out,  are  the  American  public?” 

New  managing  editor 
for  Chicago  Tribune 

The  appointment  of  Maxwell  McCro- 
hon,  43,  as  managing  editor  of  the  Chica¬ 
go  Tribune  was  announced  this  week  fol¬ 
lowing  the  resignation  of  Russell  Free- 
burg  who  filled  the  post  for  a  year.  Free- 
burg  had  been  chief  of  the  Tribune’s 
Washington  bureau. 

McCrohon  has  been  managing  editor  of 
the  Tribune’s  afternoon  papers,  Chicago 
Today,  since  February  1970  and  he  has 
worked  for  Today  and  predecessor  news¬ 
papers  since  1959.  An  Australian,  he  came 
to  the  U.S.  to  work  for  the  Sydney  Herald. 

David  E.  Halvorsen  was  named  assis¬ 
tant  managing  editor  of  the  Tribune,  in 
charge  of  local  news.  He  retains  the  title 
of  city  editor. 

• 

May  works  for  Muskie 

Tony  May,  former  AP  staffer  at  Har¬ 
risburg,  has  resigned  as  press  secretary 
for  Pennsylvania  Governor  Milton  J. 
Shapp  to  become  coordinator  of  advertis¬ 
ing  and  press  relations  for  the  Pennsylva¬ 
nia  presidential  campaign  of  Sen. 
Edmund  S.  Muskie.  May  quit  the  AP  in 
1970  to  join  the  Shapp  campaign  and  was 
named  the  Governor’s  press  secretary  in 
January  1971. 

• 

Carmela  heads  SDX  unit 

Cannela  Martin  is  the  firat  woman 
president  of  a  professional  chapter  of 
Sigma  Delta  Chi.  She  heads  the  central 
California  chapter.  Carmela  and  her  hus¬ 
band,  Ben,  who  is  general  manager  of  the 
California  Newspaper  Publishers  Associ¬ 
ation,  own  the  Lincoln  News  Messenger,  a 
weekly,  and  have  interests  in  other  news¬ 
papers,  including  the  Roseville  Press 
Tribune. 


i  •  ^  • 

The  proof  of  credibility  lies  not  in  the  sheer 
I  weight  of  numbers  alone; 
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Scripps-Howard 
Foundation  Awards 


ROY  W.  HOWARD  AND  MARGARET  ROHE  HOWARD  AWARDS 

Scholarships  available  to  young  men  and  women  seeking  a 
career  in  journalism  and  allied  arts— The  Foundation  also  makes 
grants  for  specific  projects  to  schools  and  colleges  having  jour¬ 
nalism  departments  and  to  individuals  taking  journalism  courses. 
Applications  for  grants  should  be  made  to  Scripps-Howard  Foun¬ 
dation  by  May  15,  1972. 

PUBLIC  SERVICE  REPORTING  AWARD 

A  Scripps-Howard  Foundation  plaque,  the  Roy  W.  Howard  award, 
to  a  U.S.  newspaper,  radio  station  or  TV  station  for  outstanding 
public  service  during  1971.  Acash  award  accompanies  the  plaque. 
Deadline:  April  1,  1972. 

GRAPHIC  ARTS  SCHOLARSHIPS 

Scholarship  grants  of  $8000  each,  covering  a  4-year  course  at  a 
college  specializing  in  journalism  and  graphic  arts  as  applied  to 
the  newspaper  industry. 

ERNIE  PYLE  MEMORIAL  AWARD 

Judging  in  the  19th  annual  competition  is  presently  under  way 
and  results  will  be  announced  this  month.  Deadline  for  entries  in 
the  20th  competition,  for  work  published  in  U.S.  newspapers  in 
1972,  is  Nov.  15, 1972.  Prize:  $1000  cash  and  a  medallion  plaque. 

EDWARD  J.  MEEMAN  CONSERVATION  AWARDS 

Prizes  totaling  $10,000  in  the  9th  annual  Meeman  Awards.  To 
recognize  newspapermen  and  women  in  the  U.S.  for  outstanding 
work  in  the  cause  of  conservation  published  in  1971.  Deadline: 
Feb.  15,  1972. 


Address  all  inquiries,  nominations,  recommendations,  and  entries 
to  The  Scripps-Howard  Foundation,  Scripps-Howard  Newspapers, 
200  Park  Avenue,  New  York,  New  York  10017. 


